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The Mansion. 





HERE Was ah air Ol 
calm and_ reserved 
opulence about the 
Weightman 
that spoke not of 
money squandered, but 
Sof wealth 
applied. 
a corner of the Avenue no 
fashionable for residence, it looked 


mansion 





prudently 


Standing on 






longer 


upon the swelling tide of business 
with an expression of complacency 
and half-disdain. 

The house was not beautiful. There 
was nothing in its straight front of 
chocolate-colored stone, its heavy cornices, 
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its broad staring windows of plate glass, 
its earved and bronze-bedecked mahogany 
doors at the top of the wide stoop, to 
charm the eye or fascinate the imagina 
tion. But it was eminently respectable, 
nd in its way imposing. It seemed to 
ay that the shops of the 
jewellers, the milliners, the confectioners, 
the florists, 
riers, th 


¥° . 
riittering 


the picture-deal rs, the fur 
makers of rare and costly 
antiquities, retail traders in luxuries of 
life, were beneath the notice of a house 
that had its 
finance, and was built literally and fig 
uratively in the shadow of St. Petro- 
nius’ Church. 


foundations in the high 








d the same time ther as something 
elf p ied ind congrat latory in the 
iV I ti he mansior held lis own 
amid the changing neighborhood. It al 


most seemed to be lifted up a little, 
among the tall buildings near at hand, 
as if it felt the rising value of the land 
on which it stood. 
John Weightman was like the house 
nto which he had built himself thirty 
ars ago and in which his ideals and 
inbitions were encrusted. Ile was a 
elf-made man. But in making himself 
he had chosen a highly esteemed pattern 
nd worked aeceording to the approved 
iles There was nothing irregular, 
estionable, flambovant about him at 
is so] d, corres 


and justly suecessful. 


Ili minor tastes, of course, had been 
carefully kept up to date. At the proper 
i i res by the Barbizon masters, 
old English plate and portraits, bronzes 


by Rodin, Persian 


by Barve and marbles 
carpet and Chinese porcelains, had been 
It contained 


1 Louis Quinze reception-room, an Em 


ntrodueed to the mansio 


pire drawing-room, a Jacobean dining 


room, and vari 


s apartments dimly 
reminiseent of the styles of furniture 
iffeeted by deceased monarchs. That th: 
hallways were too short for the historic 
perspective did not make much ditference. 
American decorative art is capable d 
tout, it absorbs all -periods. Of each 
period Mr. Weightman wished to have 
omething of the best. ITTfe understood its 
value, present as a certificate, and pro- 
spective as an investment. 

It we 


town house that he remained conserva- 


s only in the architecture of his 


tive, immovable, one might almost say 
Farly-Viectorian-Christian. is country 
house at Dulwich-on-the-Sound was a 
palace of the It ilian Renaissance. But 
in town he adhered to an architecture 
which had moral associations, the Nine- 
teenth-Century-Brownstone epoch. It 
was a symbol of his social position, his 
religious doetrine. and even, in a way, 
Ol his business creed, 

“A man of fixed principles,” he would 
say, “should express them in the looks 
f his house New York changes its 
domestic architecture too rapidly. It is 
like divorcee. It is not dignified. TI don’t 
like it Extravagance and fickleness are 


dvertised in most of these new houses 
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I wish to be known for different qualities 
Dignity and prudence are the things that 


people trust Every one knows that | 
: , 


can afford to live in the house that 


me. It is a guarantee to the public 
It inspires confidence. It helps my in 
fluence. There is a text in the Bible 
about ‘a house that hath f 
That is the proper kind of a mansion for 


undations.’ 


a solid man.” 
Harold Weightman had often listened 


is father discoursing in this fashion 


on the fundamental principles of life, 
and always with a divided mind [ 
admired immensely his father’s talents 


and the single-minded en rey with which 
he improved them. But in the paternal 
philosophy there was something that dis- 
quieted and oppressed the young man, 
and made him gasp inwardly for fresh 
air and free action. 

At times, during his college course and 
his years at the law school, he had 
vielded to this impulse and broken 
away—now toward extravagance and dis- 
sipation, and then, when the reaction 
came, toward a romantie devotion § to 
ork among the poor Ile had felt his 
father’s disapproval for both of these 
forms of imprudence; but never in a 
harsh or violent way, always with a cer 
tain tolerant patience, such as one might 
show for the mistakes and vagaries of the 
very voung. John Weightman was not 
hasty, impulsive, inconsiderate, even to- 
ward his own children. With them, as 
with the rest of the world, he felt that 


he had a reputation to maintain, a the- 
ory to vindieate. He could afford to 
give them time to see that he was abso- 
lutely right. 

One of his favorite Seripture quota- 
tions was, “ Wait on the Lord.” He had 
applied it to real estate and to people, 
with profitable results 

But to human persons the sensation of 
being waited for is not always agreeable. 
Sometimes, especially with the young, it 
produces a vague restlessness, a dumb 
resentment, which is increased by the 
fact that one can hardly explain or justi- 
fy it. Of this John Weightman was not 
conscious. It lay beyond his horizon 
He did not take it into account in the 
plan of life which he had made for him- 
self and for his family as the sharers 


and inheritors of his success 
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that Mrs. Weightman and her two daugh- 
ters sailed for Europe, on their serious 
pleasure trip. even as it had been written 
in the book of Providence; and John 
Weightman, who had made the entry, was 
left to pass the resv of the winter with his 
son and heir in the brownstone mansion. 

They were comfortable enovgh. The 
machinery of the massive establishment 
ran as smoothly as a great electric dy- 
namo. They were busy enough, too. 
John Weightman’s plans and enterprises 
were complicated, though his principle of 
action was always simple—to get good 
value for every expenditure and effort. 
The banking-house of which he was the 
chief, the brain, the will, the absolutely 
controlling hand, was so admirably or- 
ganized that the details of its direction 
took but little time. But the scores of 
other interests that radiated from it and 
were dependent upon it—or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, that con- 
tributed to its solidity and suecess—the 
many investments, industrial, political, 
benevolent, reformatory, ecclesiastical, 
that had made the name of Weightman 
well known and potent in city, church, 
and state, demanded much attention and 
careful steering, in order that each might 
produce the desired result. There were 
loard meetings of corporations and hos- 
pitals, conferences in Wall Street and 
at Albany, consultations and committee 
meetings in the brownstone mansion. 

For a share in all this business and its 
adjuncts John Weightman had his son 
in training in one of the famous law firms 
of the city; for he held that banking itself 
is a simple affair, the only real dif- 
ficulties of finance are on its legal side. 
Meantime he wished the young man to 
meet and know the men with whom he 
would have to deal when he became a 
partner in the house. So a couple of 
dinners were given in the mansion dur- 
ing December, after which the father 
called the son’s attention to the fact that 
over a hundred million dollars had sat 
around the board. 

But on Christmas Eve father and son 
were dining together without guests, and 
their talk across the broad table, glitter- 
ing with silver and eut glass, and softly 
lit by shaded candles, was intimate, 
though a little slow at times. The elder 
man was in rather a rare mood, more 


expansive and confidential than usual; 
and when the cotfee was brought in and 
they were left alone, he talked more free- 
iy of his personal plans and hopes than 
he had ever done before. 

‘I feel very grateful to-night,” said 
he, at last; “it must be something in the 
air of Christmas that gives me this feel- 
ing of thankfulness for the many divine 
mercies that have been bestowed upon 
ine. All the principles by which I have 
tried to guide my life have been justified. 
i have neyer made the value of this salted 
almond by anything that the courts 
would net uphold, at least in the long 
run, and yet—or wouldn’t it be truer to 
say and therefore ’/—my affairs have been 
wonderfully prospered. There’s a great 
deal in that text ‘ Honesty is the best ’~ 
but no, that’s not from the Bible, after 
all, is it? Wait a moment; there is some- 
thing of that kind, I know.” 

“May I light a cigar, father,” said 
ITarold, turning away to hide a smile, 
‘while you are remembering the text?” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered the elder 
man, rather shortly; “you know I don’t 
dislike the smell. But it is a wasteful, 
useless habit, and therefore I have never 
practised it. Nothing useless is worth 
while, that’s my motto—nothing that 
does not bring the reward. Oh, now I 
recall the text, ‘ Verily I say unto you 
they have their reward.’ I shall ask 
Doctor Snodgrass to preach a sermon on 
that verse some day.” 

‘Using you as an illustration ?” 

“Well, not exactly that; but I could 
give him some good material from my 
own experience to prove the truth of 
Scripture. I can honestly say that there 
is not one of my charities that has not 
brought me in a good return, either in 
the inerease of influence, the building 
up of credit. or the association with sub- 
stantial people. Of course you have to 
he eareful how you give, in order to 
secure the best results—no indiserimi- 
nate giving-——no pennies in beggars’ hats! 
It has been-one of my principles always 
to use the same kind of judgment in 
charities that I use in my other affairs, 
and they have not disappointed me.” 

‘Even the check that you put in the 


late when you take the offertory up the 


Y 


aisle on Sunday morning ?” 
“ Certainly; though there the influence 
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RELIGION IS NOT A MATTER F SENTIMENT iTS A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 
s less direct; and I must confess that publie spirit... But on the whole I preter 
I have my doubts in regard to the col- a building, ran endowment Chere is a 
lection for Foreign Missions. That al- mutual advantage to a good name and a 


ways scems to me romantic and wasteful. good institution in their eonnection in 
You never hear from it in any definite the public mind. It helps them both. 
way. They say the missionaries have Remember that, my boy. Of course at 


done a good deal to open the way for’ the beginning you will have to practise it 


trade; perhaps—but they have also got- in a small way; later, vou will have larger 
ten us into commercial and political dif- opportunities. But try to put your gifts 
ficulties. Yet I give to the m a littl— where they ean be ide ntified and do good 


it is a matter of conscience with me to all around. You’ll see the wisdom of it 
identify myself with all the enterprises in the long run.” 

of the Church; it is the mainstay of “T can see it already, sir, and the way 
social order and a prosperous civilization. you describe it looks amazingly wise and 
But the best forms of benevolence are pr ident. In other words, we must cast 


tee 


the well-established, organized ones here our bread on the waters in large loaves, 


at home, where people can see them and carried by sound ships marked with the 


j know what they are doing.” owner’s name, so that the return freight 
; “You mean the ones that have a local will be sure to come back to us.” 

habitation and a name.” The father laughed, but his eves wer 

“Yes; they offer by far the safest re- frowning a little as if he suspected some 


turn, though of course there is something thingirreverent underthe respectful reply. 
gained by contributing to general funds. “You put it humorously, but there’s 
A public man can’t afford to be without sense in what you say. Why not? God 
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is to follow 
the laws of navigation and commerce. 
Why not take good care of your bread, 


even when vou give it away 


rule the “4 a: | it Hy expects 


‘It’s not for me to say why not—and 


vet I can think of cases * the yvoung 
man hesitated for a moment. Ilis half- 
finished cigar had gone out. Ile rose and 


tossed it into the fire, in front of which 
he remained standing—a slender, eager, 
restless young figure, with a touch of 
hunger in the fine face, strangely like and 


father, at whom he looked with 


Thy fact . sir.” le co 


‘there is such a ease in my mind now, 


itinued, 


nd it is a good deal on mv heart. too. 
So I thought of speaking to vou about it 
remember Tom Rollins, 


the Junior who was so good to me when 


The father nodded. He 


very well indeed the annoving incidents 


remembered 
of his son’s first escapade, and how Rol- 
lins had stood by him and helped to avoid 
a publie disgrace, and how a close friend- 
ship had grown between the two boys, 
so different in their fortunes. 

* Yes,” he said, “ 
Was a promising young man Ilas he 
succeeded 2” 


‘Not exactly that is, not vet. Ilis 


I remember him. He 


business has been going rather badly. 
He has a wife and little baby, vou know. 


And now he has broken down with tuber- 


eulosi The doctor says his only chance 
is a vear or eighteen months in Colorado. 


I wish we could help him.’ 
*Ilow mach would it eost ?”’ 
“Three or four thousand perhaps, as 
9 k an 99 
“ Does the doctor sav he will get well ?” 
‘A fighting chance 
The face of the older man changed 
subtly Not a line was altered, but it 


the doctor savs.” 


seemed to have a different substance, as 
if it were carved out of some firm, im- 
perishable stuff. 

‘A fighting chance.” he said, “ may 
do for a speculation, but it is not a good 
investment. You owe something to young 
Rollins. Your grateful feeling does you 
credit. Send him 
hundred, if you like. 
You'll never hear from it again, except 
in the letter of thanks. But for Heaven’s 


sake don’t be sentimental. 


But don’t overwork it. 
three or four 


Religion is 


not a matter of sentiment; it’s a matter 
of principk 

The tace of the younger man changed 
now. But instead of becoming fixed and 
vraven, it seemed to melt into life by 
the heat of an inward fire. Ilis nos- 
trils quivered with quick breath, his lips 
were curled 

‘Principle!’ he said. “You mean 
principal—and interest too. Well, sir, 


vou know best hether that is religion 


or not. But if it is, count me out, please. 
Tom saved me from going to the devil, 
six vears ago; and I'll be damned if | 
don’t help him to the best of my abil- 
ity now.” 

John Weightman looked at his son 
teadily. “ Ilarold,” he said at last, “ you 
know I dislike violent language, and it 
never has any influence with me. If | 
could honestly approve of this proposition 
of yours, I'd let you have the money ; 
but I ean’t; it’s extravagant and useless. 
But you have your Christmas cheek 
for a thousand dollars coming to you 
to-morrow. You ean use it as you 
please. TI never interfere with your pri- 
vate a‘Tairs.” 

Thank you,” said Harold. 


vou vers 


Thank 
much! But there’s another 
private affair. I want to get away from 
this life, this town, this house. It stifles 
ine. You refused last summer when I 
asked you to let me go up to Grenfell’s 
Mission on the Labrador. I could go now 
at least as far as the Newfoundland 
Station. Have you changed your mind ?” 

‘Not at all. I think it is an exceed- 
ingly foolish enterprise. It would inter- 
rupt the career that I have marked out 
for you.” 

“Well, then, here’s a cheaper proposi- 
tion. Algy Vanderhoof wants me to join 
well, with a lit- 
to eruise in the West Indies. 
Would vou prefer that?” 

“Certainly not! The Vanderhoof set 


is wild and godless 


him on his yacht with 


tle party 


I do not wish to see 
you keeping company with fools who walk 
in the broad -and easy way that leads 
to perdition.” 

“Tt is rather a hard choice,” said the 
young man, with a short laugh, turning 
toward the door. “ According to you 


there’s very little difference—a fool’s para- 


dise or a fool’s hell! Well, it’s one or the 
and T'll toss up for it to- 


other for me, 


moe 


A ate ob 


oy Be ABI 


gee Pabetdlis 


all Rr SAE 
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date for the Governorship of the State; 
but upon the whole it seemed to him 
wiser to keep out of active polities. It 
would be easier and better to put Harold 
into the running, to have him sent to 
the Legislature from the Dulwich dis- 
trict, then te the national House, then 
to the Senate. Why not? The Weight- 
man interests were large enough to need 
a direct representative and guardian 
at Washington. 

But to-night all these plans came back 
to him with dust upon them. They were 
dry and crumbling like forsaken habita- 
tions. The son upon whom his honor- 
able ambition had rested had turned his 
back upon the mansion of his father’s 
hopes. The break might not be final; 
and in any event there would be much 
to live for: the fortunes of the family 
would be secure. But the zest of it all 
would be gone if John Weightman had 
to give up the assurance of perpetuating 
his name and his principles in his son. 
It was a bitter disappointment, and he 
felt that he had not deserved it. 

He rose from the chair and paced the 
room with leaden feet. For the first 
time in his life his age was visibly upon 
him. His head was heavy and hot, and 
the thoughts that rolled in it were con- 
fused and depressing. Could it be that 
he had made a mistake in the principles 
of his existence? There was no argument 
in what [arold had said—it was almost 
childish—and yet it had shaken the elder 
man more deeply than he cared to show. 
It held a silent attack which touched 
him more than open criticism. 

Suppose the end of his life were nearer 
than he thought—the end must come 
ome time—what if it were now? Had 
he not founded his house upon a rock ? 
Ilad he not kept the commandments? 
Was he not, “touching the law, blame- 
less”? And beyond this, even if there 
were some faults in his charaecter—and 
all men are sinners—yet he surely be- 
lieved in the saving doctrines of religion 

the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body, the life everlasting. Yes, 
that was the true source of comfort, after 
all. He would read a bit in the Bible, 
as he did every night, and go to bed and 
to sleep. 

He went back to his chair at the library 
table. A strange weight of weariness 


rested upon him, but he opened the book 
at a familiar place, and his eyes fell upon 
the verse at the bottom of the page. 

*“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth.” 

That had been the text of the sermon 
a few weeks before. Sleepily, heavily, he 
tried to fix his mind upon it and recall 
it. What was it that Doctor Snodgrass 
had said? Ah, ves—that it was a mis- 
take to pause here in reading the verse. 
We must read on without a pause 
Lay not up treasures upon earth where 
moth and rust do corrupt and where 
thieves break through and steal—that was 
the true doctrine. Our treasures upon 
earth must not be put into unsafe places, 
but into safe places. A most eomforting 
doctrine! Te had always followed it. 
Moths and rust and thieves had done no 
harm to his investments. 

John Weightman’s drooping eyes turn- 
ed to the next verse, at the top of the 
second eolumn. 

“ But lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heave na.” 

Now what had the Doctor said about 
that? Hlow was it to be understood 
in what sense—treasures—in heaven ? 

The book seemed to float away from 
him. The light vanished. Te sank slow- 
ly forward upon the table. His head 
rested upon his folded hands. He slipped 
into the unknown. 


How long afterward conscious life re- 
turned to him he did not know. The 
blank might have been an hour or a 
century. He knew only that something 
had happened in the interval. What 
it was he could not tell. He found 
great difficulty in catching the thread 
of his identity again. He felt that he 
was himself; but the trouble was to 
make his connections, to verify and 
place himself, to know who and where 
he was. 

At last it grew clear. John Weight- 
man was sitting on a stone, a little way 
off from a road in a strange country. 

The road was not a formal highway, 
fenced and graded. It was more like a 
great travel-trace, worn by thousands of 
feet passing across the open country in 
the same direction. Down in the valley. 
into which he could look, the road seemed 
to form itself gradually out of many 
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inor paths; little footways coming 
across the meadows, winding trac |- 
lowing along beside the streams, faintly 
n trails emerging from thi ood- 
al But on the hillsidk the threads 
ere more firmly woven into one clear 


band of travel, though ther ere still 


few dim paths joining it here and 
ere, as if persons had been climbing ip 
the hill by other ways and had turned 


at last to s« k the r ad. 


From the edge of the hill, where John 


lers, in little gr ps or lar r ( | 3 
gathering m time to time | a - Bel 
erent paths, and ma 1g | iseent 
They v ll clothed in white, and 
form f the irments as str ge to 
n as like some ld pict I Chey 
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n haste, | vith a certain air eagel 
ess and joy as if they were glad to b 


lid not , + en k ; } ] + thy 
ked it him [ten ind spoke t i« 
1 her is the ] ed: and d nen 
e of them vw d smile and | him 
1 fr ] rreet y » that he felt th 
ld hiy he with them 
hey is t an unter i} et 1 
4 ] 
he groups sometimes; and | ed 
each of them with his eves afte had 
passe blane!l x the long ribl t] 
] 1: 
I ! ra { transient space rising 
1 , 
i recediny across the wid D 
] 
ad, tin i 


ran nent if y cloud I ess 
gainst the te r blue he r { , 
shed over the hill. 

For a long time he sat ther vatehin 


and wondering. It was a very different 
orld from that in which his mansion 
on the Avenue was b ilt: al | it looked 


strange to him, but most real—as real as 
anything he had ever seen. Presently he 
f 14 


a strong desire to know what coun- 
try it was and where the people were 
going. He had a faint premonition of 
what it must be, but he wished to be sure. 
So he rose from the stone where he was 
sitting, and came down through the short 
grass and the lavender flowers, toward 
a passing group of peopl One of them 
turned to meet him, and held out his 
Vor. CXXIIT —No 727—2 
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All this seer ver stra { an 
ppressive | onde ! but 1 

th van a summees? 

Surely answered | doect 
his familiar smile; I] 
good And you also must hav 

n in the eity itil for yi 
ne, too ire t | ng 

it ? 

‘Yes,” replied ther, hesit 
ment: VES | belie ty 
ilthough I had t expected t 
~ m. But J th 5 

can talk bv the 

The two men ugit 

ther lk l all we 
together along the road. The do 

ttle to tell f his experienc ! 
heel 1 plain, hard life, neve 
pent for others nd the stor 

lage s very s mpl Toh 

nan’s lventure dtr pl 

ive mace 1 far richer, more in 
history, full of contacts with the g1 
events ind personages of the 


but somehow 
eare to speak 1 
n that wid 


that trai yuil, 


in that fre 


the light was 


as if th spirit 


were luminous. 


There was 
doctor in tha 
Weightman 


bookkeeper w 


’ 
teed 
" 
, 
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desk, carefully keeping accounts—a rusty, 
dull little man, patient and narrow, 
whose wife had been in the insane asylum 
for twenty years and whose only child 
was a crippled daughter, for whose com- 
fort and happiness he had toiled and 
sacrificed himself without stint. It was 
a surprise to find him here, as care-free 
and joyful as the rest. 

The lives of others in the eompany 
were revealed in brief glimpses as they 
talked together—a mother, early wid- 
owed, who had kept her little flock of 
children together and labored through 
hard and heavy years to bring them up 
in purity and knowledge—a Sister of 
Charity who had devoted herself to the 
nursing of poor folk who were being eaten 
te death by cancer—a schoolmaster whose 
heart and life had been poured into his 
quiet work of training bovs for a clear 
and thoughtful manhood—a medical mis- 
sionary who had given up a_ brilliant 
career in science to take the charge of a 
hospital in darkest Africa—a_ beautiful 
woman with silver hair who had resigned 
her dreams of love and marriage to care 
for an invalid father, and after his death 


had made her life a long, steady search 


for ways of doing kindnesses to others 
a poet wv ho had walked among the erowded 
tenements of the great city, bringing 


cheer and comfort not only by his songs, 


but by his wise and patient works of 
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practical aid—a paralyzed woman who 
had lain fer thirty years upon her bed, 
helpless but not hopeless, succeeding by 
a miracle of courage in her single aim, 
never to complain, but always to impart 
a bit of her joy and peace to every one 
who came near her. All these, and other 
persons like them, people of little con 
sideration in the world, but now seeming 
ly all full of great contentment and 
an inward gladness that made their 
steps light, were in the company that 
passed along the road, talking together 
of things past and things to come, and 
singing now and then with clear voices 
from which the veil of age and sorrow 
was lifted. 

John Weightman joined in some of the 
songs—which were familiar to him from 
their use in the echurch—at first with 
a touch of hesitation, and then more eon 
fidently. For as they went on his sense 
of strangeness and fear at his new ex 
perience diminished, and his thoughts be 
gan to take on their habitual assurance 
and complacency. Were not these people 
going to the Celestial City? And was 
not he in his right place among them? 
He had always looked forward to this 
journey. If they were sure, each one, of 
finding a mansion there, could not he be 
far more sure? Lis life had been more 
fruitful than theirs. Ile had been a 
leader, a founder of new enterprises, a 
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ence. Suppose that, as he dimly felt, 


he had not really passed through the door 


of death, like these others, but only 
through the door of dreams, and was 


walking in a vision, a living man among 
the blessed dead. Would it be right for 
him to go with them into the heavenly 
city ¢ Would it 
desecration, a deep and unforgivable of- 
. The strar ae, 
had no reason in it, 


not be a deception, a 


fence onfusing question 


as he very well knew; 
for if he was dreaming, then it was all 
but if 
} 


aiso 


a dream; 
real, then he 
Yet he 


sense that 


his companions 
with 
rid 


were 
them in 
his 


di Te rence 


Was 
could 
there 
him, 
But, 
keeper of 


reality. 
of the 
between them 


not mind 
was a2 
and it 
“Aas he paused and 
the g looked 
into his and 
Then he knew that it 
vas not only right but necessary that he 
should ente) 

They 


among 


and made him 
afraid to go on. 
turned, thi 


straight 


gate 


and deep eves, 


beckoned to him. 


passed from street to street 
fair and spacious dwellings, set 
aranthine and adorned 
with an infinitely varied beauty of divine 
The differed in 


ize, in shape, in charm: each one seemed 


in an gardens, 


simplicity. 


mansions 


io have its own personal look of loveli 


ness: vet all were alike in fitness to their 
place, in harmonv with on another, 
in the addition which each made to the 


singular and tranquil splendor of the city. 
As the little company came, one by one, 


io the mansions which were prepared for 


them, and their guide beckoned to the 
happy inhabitant to enter in and take 
possession, there was a soft murmur of 


joy, halt wonder and half recognition; 


as if the new and immortal dwelling were 
crowned with the beauty of surprise, 
lovelier and nobler than all the dreams 


of it had been; 
touched with the beauty of the familiar, 
the the One 
after another the travellers led to 
iheir own mansions, and went in gladly; 
and from within, through the open door- 
wavs, 


and yet also as if it were 
reme mbered, long-loved. 


were 


came sweet voices of welcome, and 
low laughter, and song. 
At last 


there was no one left with the 


guide but the two old friends, Doctor 
MeLean and John Weightman. They 


were standing in front of one of the 
largest and of the houses, whose 


garden glowed softly with radiant flow- 


fairest 
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ers. The guide laid his hand 


doctor’s shoulder. 


upon the 

“This is for you,” he said. “Go in; 
there is no 
death, 
old enemies are all 


more pain here, no more 


nor sorrow, nor tears; for your 


conque red. But all 


the good that you have done for others, 
all the help that you have given, all the 
comfort that you have brought, all the 


streneth and love 


are her . 


that you have bestowed, 
for we have built them all into 
this mansion for you.” 

The good man’s face was lightened with 
a still joy. ae clasped his old friend's 
hand closely, and whispered: “ How won 
derful it is! Go will 


on, vou 


eome to 


your mansion next, it is not far away, 
and we shall see each other again soon, 
very s on.” 


So lh 
the within. 
the gate turned to 
level, 
asked gravely: 

“Where do 


now ?” 


the 
The keeps r oO 
John Weightman with 


The n he 


went through garden, and 
into music f 


qui t, searching eyes. 


you wish me to 


lead vou 


To see my own mansion,” answered 
the man, with half-concealed excitement. 
“Ts there not one here for me? You may 
it yet, perhaps, for I 
must confess to vou that I am only—” 
‘I know,” said th 


all. 


not let me enter 


keeper of the gate, 
‘1 know it You are John Weight- 
man.” 

“Yes,” said the man, more firmly than 
he had spoken at first, for it gratified 
him that his known. “ Yes, 
John Weightman, Senior Warden 
Chureh. I wish very 
imuch to see my mansion here, if only for 
a moment. I believe that you have one 
for me. Will you take me to it?” 

The keeper of the gate drew a little 
hook from the breast of 
turned over the pages. 

“ Certainly,” he 
look at the man, 
and you shall see 
will follow me.” 


hame was 
I am 


of St. Petronius’ 


his robe and 
curious 
name is 


said, with a 


“vour here ; 


your mansion, if you 


It seemed as if they must have walked 
miles and miles, through the vast city, 
passing street of houses 
smaller, of gardens richer 
and poorer, but all full of beauty and 
delight. They kind of 
suburb, where many small 
cottages, with plots of flowers, very lowly 


street after 


larger and 
came into a 


there were 
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“And how have I earned it?” he 
murmured, 

“Tt is never earned; it is only given,” 
came the clear, low reply. 

‘But how have T failed so wretchedly.” 
he asked, “in all the purpose of my life? 
What could I have done better ¢ What is 
it that counts here?” 

“Only that which is truly given,” an- 
swered the bell-like voiee. ~“ Only that 
good which is done for the love of doing 
it. Only those plans in which the wel- 
fare of others is the master thought. 
Onlv those labors in which the sacrifice 
is greater than the wages. Only those 
rifts in which the giver forgets himself.” 

The man lay silent. A great weakness, 
an unspeakable despondeney and humilia- 
tion were upon him. But the face of the 
keeper of the gate was infinitely tender 
as he bent over him. 

“Think again, John Weightman. Has 
there been nothing like that in your life?” 

‘Nothing.’ he sighed. “If there ever 
were such things it must have been long 
ago they were all crowded out I have 
forgotten them.” 

There was an ineffable smile on the 
face of the keeper of the gate, and his 
hand made the sign of the cross over the 
bowed head as he spoke gently. 


These are the things that the King 
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CHRISTMAS TOGETHER 


never forgets: and beeause there were a 
few of them you have a little place here.” 
The sense of coldness and hardness 
under John Weightman’s hands grew 
sharper and more distinct. The feeling 
of bodily weariness and lassitude weighed 
upon him, but there was a calm, almost 
a lightness, in his heart as he listened to 
the fading vibrations of the silvery bell- 
tones. The chimney clock on the mantel 
had just ended the last stroke of seven 
as he lifted his head from the table. 
Thin, pale strips of the city morning 
were falling into the room through the 
narrow partings of the heavy curtains. 

What was it that had happened to him ? 
Iiad he been ill? Had he fainted away ? 
Or had he only slept, and had his soul 
gone visiting in dreams? He sat for 
some time, motionless, not lost, but find- 
ing himself in thought. Then he took 
a narrow book from the table drawer, 
wrote a check, and tore it out. 

He went slowly up the stairs, knocked 
very softly at his son’s door, and hearing 
no answer, entered without noise. Har- 
old was asleep, his bare arm thrown 
above his head, and his eager face re- 
laxed in peace. Ilis father looked at him 
a moment with strangely shining eyes 


, 


and then tiptoed quietly to the writing- 





desk, fou 


and wrot 

‘6 My q 
me for; « 
for mor 
thinking 
talk it o 
to know 


made mi 











YESTERDAY. 


desk, found a peneil and a sheet of paper, A slight 
and wrote rapidly: Ilarold wa 
“ My dear boy, here is what you asked pen eves 


me for; do what you like with it, and ask * Father!” 


for more if you need it If you are still * Yes, my son,” answer 
thinking of that work with Grenfell, we’] man: “ Dye cote bac 
talk it over to-day after church I want come p— | ‘ 


} 


to know your heart better; and if I hav here 1 am, 


made mistakes ( hristmas 


Yesterday 


j 


and God 


togweth r.” 











The Real Dismal Swamp 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Fk Tom Moore had not visited the 
United States in 1804, and, at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, written his famous 
poem about the Dismal Swamp, that 
charming, easily accessible, and other- 
worldly relie of the primeval wilderness 
a bit of wildest nature at the doors of 
New York, Philadelphia, or Washington 

would probably not bear so dark a 
reputation. On the other hand, its 
fascination would be less, and I for one 
would never have cherished a lifelong 
dream to visit its “dismal” morasses. 
[ don’t think Mrs. Stowe’s Dred alone 
would have fired my boyish imagination 
with this dream. No, it was Tom 
Moore’s poem, learned by heart, with its 
weird and potent spell: 

‘But oft from the Indian hunter’s camp, 

The maid and her lover so true 
\re seen at the hour of midnight damp 
ro cross the lake by a firefly lamp, 
(nd paddle their white canoe.” 
I have written that stanza from mem- 
ory; I haven’t seen the poem for twenty 
vears, but Ill wager it’s right to a 
syllable. I knew swamps in my boyhood, 
tolerably wet and tolerably gloomy. The 
Dismal Swamp was my delicious night- 
mare of the composite wetness and gloom 
of all those dark corners of our New 
England woods. I longed to visit it, to 
creep through its tangle to the weird and 
lonely lake where the lover “ hollowed 
a boat of the birchen bark,” and to see, 
perhaps, that strange apparition, or at 
the very least a fugitive slave pursued 
by bloodhounds. 

Well, T have been to the Dismal Swamp 
at last and camped on the shore of its 
lake. I saw no apparition in “a boat 
of the birchen bark.” Indeed, there be- 
ing no birches in the swamp, the chances 
of it were somewhat diminished in ad- 
vance. Less fortunate than “ Porte 
Crayon,” the American magazine _il- 
lustrator who went into the swamp with 
his sketch-book in 1856, I saw no gigantic 


negro peering warily through the reeds, 


with a finger on the trigger of his rifle. 
I did not even see any water, outside 
of the lake and the canals. Although 
it was early May when my companion 
and I entered the swamp, and the spring 
of 1910 was not a dry one, we could 
walk dry-shod everywhere that we at- 
tempted it. There were no mosquitoes 
nor yellow flies to annoy us so early in 


the season We saw no snakes. The 
air was warm and balmy by day, cool 
and soft by night. Innumerable_ birds 


sang in the wilderness about us. The 
prevalent northwest wind ruffled the dark 
waters of Lake Drummond, that silent 
pool in the heart of the unbroken forest, 
till they danced merrily. The days were 
one long delight, and the nights so still 
and deep as only he who has been in the 
wilderness can understand, while a little 
moon rode up out of the eypresses and 
turned to silver the white mist on the 
water. The Dismal Swamp remains to- 
day, in spite of the loggers and the at- 
tempts at agricultural reclamation, much 
as it has been for a century. It has 
suffered in popular estimation from its 
associations. Intrinsieally, it is the op- 
posite of dismal; it is a virgin paradise. 

The Dismal Swamp, like all the great 
swamps along the South Atlantic sea- 
board, was made by the elevation of the 
old sea hottom. This sea bottom was 
elevated in such a way that the new land 
could not drain properly for lack of slope 
and beeause of the retarding vegetation, 
and the vegetable deposit of centuries has 
laid over it a spongy soil, in some places 
so deep that you ean thrust a stick down 
through this peat-like crust for eight or 
ten feet without striking solid bottom. 
On the western border of the swamp, 
from Suffolk, Virginia, down to Red- 
dick’s Store, North Carolina, the old 
coast line can be plainly seen, the swamp 
meeting this “bench,” as the geologists 
-all it, as clearly as the sea meets the 
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AN ENDLESS PROCESSION OF SOUTHERN 


shore It is called “ the coast,” in fact, 
the swamp pe ple The swamp @€xX- 
tends some thirty miles south from Deep 


Creek, Virginia, well down toward Albe 
marle Sound in North Carolina. It is 
rom ten to twenty miles wide, and Lak 
Drummond is nearly in the centre of it, 
though north of the State boundary. At 
ist five rivers rise in the swamp, but 
their sources cannot be detected. They 


ze from somewhere under the surface 


the marsh deposit. 

After the close of the Revolutionary 
War, George Washington organized a 
Land Company, with the first object to 
reclaim the swamp for cultivation. From 
a point a few miles south of Suffolk a 
anal was cut in to Lake Drummond, 
which is still known as the Washington 
Ditech. The swamp, however, was too 
extensive to be reclaimed by such small 
ngineering feats as were then possible. 
In after-years the canal was used for 


1 


hauling out lumber, and the company 
made a fortune. Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century a larger canal, fifty 
feet wide and deep enough to admit the 
eoast-line vessels of the day, was cut 
through the swamp, almost due north 
and south, from the Elizabeth River at 
Deep Creek to the Pasquotank River in 
North Carolina. This gave a continuous 
inside passage for ships from Norfo 
"irginia, to Albemarle Sound. A second 
eanal, to feed this one, was cut in 





Lake Drummond, which was dammed 

with a lock to store water in the dry 

season. As the mud from the main canal 

was thrown up into high banks, it re- 
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tarded the slight eastward 





the swamp, making the western 


nore swampy, the eastern 
so. As a result, for many 


the land to the east of the can: 


with farms, dotted with 
crossed by roads, while fift 


west, across the sluggish d 


unbroken wall of the wildern 


In all, perhaps a third o 


one thousand square mi 





portion less 


miles to-day 


ite 


of 


he 


the s yamp 


t to the 
rises the 


origi al 


has been reclaimed, along its edges chiet 


lv. But though the lumbermen have been, 


again and again, into the 
stands to-day a vast and, 


waterways or logging road 


penetrable jungle of giant trees and rank 


undergrowth, the home of 
of deadly snakes, of birds 


} 


into this relie of th 
we plung d, but a day’s 


New York. 


less than a dozen hw n bel 


remainder, it 


The air as raw and co 
slipped d n the river past ft 
sky-serapers and looked wit 
pon the poor commuter r 


ferry-boats like cattle, 


ne more day of toil. We 
chaki-elad legs with phariss ica 


tion, and sniffed for th 
Sandy Hook We woke 
morning in the balmy. 
Chesapeake Bay. At Norf 
Ip with provisior Ss, ane 
the afternoon boarded a 
ealled the Nita, bound 
Swamp Canal. 


Iwo steamers ply daily 


ive 


by the 


almost im- 


rie Iter 
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t hie ext 
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The 


trip 


make 
however. A 
larger boat goes to Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. 


Nita does not 
through, 


up the canal. 


the complete 


These boats carry passengers, 


mail, and every sort of miscellaneous 
freight. They bring out the farm 
produce and earry in the equipment. 


little craft, in 
their leisurely Southern way, with crews 
We 
along past the navy-yard, up the winding 
branch. of the Elizabeth 
where an endless procession of Southern 


They are extremely busy 


of innumerable negroes. chugged 


south River, 
pines solemnly kept us company, beyond 
the the 
under a couple of railroad bridges (built 


waving tide-grasses on banks, 
for two tracks to indicate the spirit of 
vhich the South), and 
finally entered the canal at Deep Creek. 
Here they 
approach, 


slung 


hop animates 
raised a drawbridge at our 
beneath it, 
a gangplank out into the dust of 
the road, 
and a woman with a baby 


and we stopped 


and disembarked a bag of oats 
On the bridge 


rail hung two voung negresses, chewing 
tobacco and making bold eyes at the 


erew. The village of Deep Creek strag- 


ff sort of 
down its one white street. The captain 
(who also steered the hoat and collected 
the fares) shouted for haste. But haste 
foolish. We were entering an- 
other order 


gled 0 in a discouraged way 


seemed 


Passing through the northern locks of 


the canal, we met two schooners coming 
out, loaded almost to water-line with 
clean-smelling eypress shingles. As the 
water foamed through the gates, it shone 
in the sun with every shade of burnt 
sienna, amber, and brown—the strange, 


dark water of the Dismal Swamp, colored, 
said, by the 
headed south down the 
arrow-like path of the eanal, which held 
the reflection of the 
bramble-covered banks and the great trees 
We had the 
My companion, the 
more than I had 
dreamed for years of this day, sat silent 
on a bag of fertilizer in the bow, and 
pulled excitedly at his pipe. You 
to be excited to sit on a bag of fertilizer! 

The banks of the high 
and so overgrown with verdure that even 


it is juniper and cypress 


roots. Then we 


ahead mirrored 


growing beyond. entered 


Dismal Swamp! 


artist, who even 


have 


canal are so 


from the upper deck of the steamer you 


eannot see over them. However, to the 
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east telegraph poles bespoke 
then the 
visible, or the face of a negro child peer- 
ing through the bushes. 
two we 


a road, and 
now and roof of a house was 
Every mile or 
drew up at an opening in the 
bank and slung out freight to the wait- 
drove mules in littk 
two-wheeled without rein or bit, 
the istom of the 

Driving consists chiefly of lan 

Through the gaps, too, we could 


ing negroes, who 
carts, 
after century-old e 
swamp. 
guage. 
see farms stretching out, level as a West- 
ern prairie, reclaimed the forest. 
But in the there was never 
a break, nor over it 


from 
western bank 
cessation in the 
the 
draped gums and eypresses or the darker 


any 


steady, monotonous march of vine- 


ranks of the pines. 


Presently a thunder-shower came on. 
We had gone twenty-four miles from 


Norfolk. It was six o'clock, 
growing dark. 


and rapidly 
As the rain soaked down, 
Cap'n Wallace 
off the Cap’n’s mail. 


we ran alongside of the “ 


place os and threw 


Cap'n Wallace is the squire of the 
swamp. Years ago the Wallace family 


reclaimed a square mile on the west bank 


by sinking a drain under the canal to 
earry off the water eastward, and now 
have a large and prosperous corn and 


hay plantation, dotted with negro cabins 
never been. A 
Wallace 


where 


if the war had 
the 
Landing, 
loaded on 
embarked 


quite as 
homestead is 
the 


mile beyond 
lumber is 
schooners, and he re we dis 
and prepared to spend the 
night, for it was impossible to get in to 
Lake the 
were driven east a mile, to the 
Wallaceton, little than 
a lumber-camp surrounding the great saw 
mill, secured an apology for 
supper, at the “ hotel ” where the lumber- 
men fed. Wallaceton has a store, a 
church, and a sehool. It has the 
inevitable source of Saturday-night in- 


Lynch’s 


Drummond in rain and dark 


We 


\ illage of 


ness 


more 
where we 


are 


spiration, and only too many negroes and 
At supper 
we found a New-Yorker who had _ been 
the 
really in 


whites willing to be inspired. 


down there in 
Wallaceton is the 
reclaimed land for a 
to prevent gum timber from warping. He 


swamp a year—tor 
swamp, on 
searching process 
drank up gossip of the city greedily, and 
inquired with special (and quite compre- 


hensible) eagerness for news of the fa 
mous restaurants. Nobody keeps a cow 

















THE PORTAL TO THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL 




















THE GRAY TAPERING TRUNKS REARED ON A WICKER ISLAND OF ROOTS 


in Wallaceton, apparently. You drink 
condensed milk in your coffee and on 
your cereal. 

However, this truly dismal feature was 
forgotten the next morning, when we rose 
into a new-washed world, shipped our 
stores aboard a motor-boat, and turned 
out of the main canal into the feeder 
which comes down from Lake Drummond. 

Porte Crayon, when he entered the 
swamp in 1856, went in from Suffolk, 
on the other side. The Washington 


Ditch is much narrower than the feeder, 
so that the trees often meet above it; 
and Porte Crayon’s motive power was 
furnished by two negroes, on a_ tow- 
path of logs, while ours was furnished by 
gasoline. Otherwise his description writ- 
ten fifty-four years ago fits perfectly to- 
day. The came great turkey-buzzard sailed 
languidly on ahead. The same tall, slen- 
der reeds made a feathery hedge along 
the bank. The same wild profusion of 
“myrtle, greenbrier, bay, and juniper 
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THEIR CROOKED LIMBS FLAUNTING A SHRED OF DELICATE FOLIAGE 


ing over the black, narrow eanal.” Th for the fiowering jungle on the banks; 

ne hushed stillness, broken only by the but over the jungle rose the gums and 
calls of the birds (and, in our ease, by the evpresses al d pines and oaks and maple x 
steady chug of the engine), stole over twined with enormous creepers and bear 
he senses and seemed to blot out all ing their pendant vines like hair. Across 
memory of the outer world. It was a our path ahead flashed the red of a 
glorious, dazzling morning. In the black cardinal-bird. <A flicker was tapping off 
stream ahead the great trees were mir- to the left. A water-thrush greeted us 
rored so clearly that image and object from the bank. The Carolina wren ut 
vere of almost equal distinctness, and tered his pleasant eall. The whole forest 
the perspective of the canal was like a about us was musical. 


long tube. We saw little into the swamp, We penetrated up this magic water- 
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shoal 
the 


along a 


way tour miles, disembarked in 


water at a rough landing, climbed 


tugged our baggy: 


trodden through the high reeds a 


bank, and 
path 


ive 


few hundred yards farther, coming out 
into a little clearing. In this clearing 


was an cottage, a 


shed, 


and grapes, 


! npainted, two-story 


1 vegetable garden with fruit trees 


the locks which regulate the 


itflow from Lake Drummond, and an 
extremely military tent. Sitting on the 
lock gate, clad in the shirt and trousers 
of the United States navy, was a young 
sailor shooting little mud-turtles with a 


rifle! As the Krag rifle 


ighted for two thousand yards and will 
kill at thre 


Krag-Jorgensen 





miles, there was something 
Is in his appearance, 


bear ?” 


“Whi 


my < 


don’t vou use it on a 


asked 
The 
on your bear,” he 
The re 


joinder, so we 


ompanion, 


sailor ejected his shell. ‘ Bring 
replied 

no adequate re- 
the 


( ‘ap’n Jack, 


seemed to bh 
moved on. to house 
This house is occupied by 
the 
and 


keeper of locks. Cap'n Jack has a 
iel phi he, 
n the canal you hear the impe ra- 
tive tinkle of its bell 
of the wilderness. 
the ““swamp folk,” as he tell 
Ile was born on the margin of the swamp, 
at Deep Creek 


when they want more 


here in the silence 
Cap'n Jack belongs to 
will you. 


and has always lived in 


its shadow. Before the war, when he 
was a sm il] boy, he can reme mibe r dark 
nigh when his father, a strong Union 
sympathizer, stole into the swamp with 
provisions for the fugitive slaves. Cap’n 


Jack himself wanted, when the war came, 
to go with th 
but his family 


you 


other boys to the front, 
He will tell 


a Union troop galloped into the 


prevented. 
how 
yard one day and took away the gun he 


had COTICE aled ae 


“ rite " 


can neither read nor 
and his cabin in the forest is 
palatial, the least. But he 
to it with a native hospitality 


not 
to say wel- 
comes you 
that might belong to the ancient régime, 
and hobbles behind you solicitously (Cap’n 
Jack has ff his 
too hospitable dogs, and ealling out for 
Aunt his housekeeper, to 


give the strangers whatever they want, 


‘rheumaties ”’), beating 


Jane, ancient 


yass, sir! 
The tent, we found, belonged to a party 
from 


had 


shore leave 


We 


rf young sailors 
the Portsmouth 


upon 


Navy-vard. 
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planned to camp on the Cap’n’s cleari: 
had the only 
the Cap’n insisted on 


iL ~4 


but as they available sit 


our sleeping Ith al 


upper chamber of his house, where 

feather bed, long disused, spread a dust 

and dubious weleome. Aunt Jane, | 

apologetically said, wasn’t able to “d 

for us,” but we could use her stove 

Under thi circumstances—the cir 

stances being Aunt Jane’s kitchen! 

were not displeased with this arrang 
ment, and we passed our nights, for the ‘ eatul 


most part, under a roof, eating breakfa- 


and our night meal, of o 


rown pre pat ~ 
veranda f “ 


several flatboats an 


tion, on thi 

The Cap’n keeps 
a long canoe dug out of a eypress log 
which he rents to hunters and fisherme: 
Ilalf an hour 
paddling 


dark shadows of 


after our arrival we wer 

under thi A 
overarching trees. Aftes te 
eighth of a mile we 
We dug ino 


on up the eanal, 


perhaps an saw op could 


water ahead ir paddles. T} pres 


boat shot over the blaek, silent dite gy 
and suddenly emerged from the wall of long 
the forest into the lake of the Dism: mi 
Swamp Our efforts ceased abrupt! d. 
In silence, in astonishment, even in awe 


the before us, at the 
realization of our dream 
This portal to the lake of 


like else. 


we gazed at 


the Dism 
The la 


Swamp is nothing 


itself, though the gazetteers of ah: | 

century ago, and even Porte Crayor but t 
give its width as seven miles, is a round the a 
bowl in the forest not more than thre f men 
niles across. This distanee, however, : tury 

partly from the character of the shor ; entire 
which has no distinguishing marks what ing W 
ever to guide the eye or assist the judg shal! 
ment, partly from the curious greenish ori 

haze of the farther banks, is oddly cd ed 
ceptive. The lake looks ten miles across, lookin 
and the forest wall on the farther sid stre\ 
seems like a level line of hills Into this bones 
body of water, untroubled by any boat, prehi 
ringed only by the eternal silences ol ‘ Ph 


the wilderness, your way leads between eypre 
what first seem rows of bleached masto i from 
dons’ bones; and out in the water, a : p ir 
hundred feet from shore, like twin light the 


houses marking the channel, stand two 


Sahih ne * 


sentinel bald eypresses, their gray, quick ; this « 
flaunting vnaied 
They netua 


reproductions of ? van 


mn a wicker island 
limbs 


mn, delicate foliage. 


tapering trunks reared « 
their 
a shred of gre 


of roots, erooked 


Gargantuan 


suggest 





I the wind, 


ajority 


humt 


And 


water, 


by 


r- 


aps a cen 


the 


shore, ext nd 


th the bleach 


Vpress knees, 


as f it were 


vn with t he 


md = tusks 


¢ 


rie animals 
the 


{ 


ire usually 


to four 


ed by the tre 


te thr hald evpress is ( nabled i 


ie water. Wherever a cypres 
n ater, whether this water is pe 
bove the surfac or, as 


{ 
| 


}) 


ods, trie 


ast 


t 


LHE 


The \ seen 
ads of the vale 
heroie surviv 


REAL 


vhich con 


a thousai 


and vhite, 


DISMAL 


SWAMP 


95 
ie face, the knees me up from the roots 
id till they are clear of t] vater-line Ae 

cording to Professor Shaler, the lake i 
t reality has hh risen i cilled the 
r cypresses, but the forest | pushed then 
rs t into the lak thie ul rd of its 

















long. 


above the 


ave 


( 


They gro 


surtace 


apparently bee 


re air. | 


vhat beneath the 


IS NO WONI 


\ advance 


ol marshy 


Ing the 

>V fact, he 

coming 

lispro. 
! 


, the leve 


i! the ago too 


ER THE SLAVES FLEL HER 


It is perpetually pushing its 
deposit slowly out, and restrict 
borders of Lake Drummond. The 
vever, that no new eypresses art 
out in the lake would seem to 

e him. and to indieate that vhen 
] yas raised by ry 


] 


the dam a cent 


lled these 




















Ac SS THE LAKE WE CAME 


For a long time we paddled our canoe 
in among these strange groves in the 
vater, where the waves lapped through 
the tent-like roots and the bleached and 
weather-worn trunks whispered of untold 
antiquity. From a few hundred yards 
sut on the lake it was impossible to tell 
which trees marked the entrance to the 
canal, and there was no gap visible in 
the forest wall. We were alone in the 
wilderness. In spite of Professor Shaler’s 
statement in his monograph on the Dis- 
mal Swamp (prepared for the United 
States Geological Survey in 1888), that 
“bird life is only mod rately abundant,” 


we heard from the shore a_ perpetual 


symphony Landing, we attempted to 
penetrate the forest wall. We squeezed 
‘ through a hedge of ten-foot-tall reeds, and 


inder the shadows of the huge black gum 
trees nearly stepped on an oven-bird’s 
nest, the mother hurrying off through 
the grasses with a pretended broken wing. 
As we met no snakes, and found the ground 
under our feet perfectly dry, we lost all 


UPON ANOTHER DUGOUT CANOE 


thought of dismalness. But the swamp 
jungle is quite diffeult enough of pas 
sage without water. Giant fallen tre 


ks block your path. The enormous 


trun 
blackberry-vines, in white bloom during 
May, tear you viciously. The in 
numerable bushes and creepers and _ tall 
veeds bewilder and obstruct. Up the 
straight trunks of the gums and maples 
huge vines twine, as big as vour leg, and 
their pendant foliage gives to the trees 
a feathery softness and beauty, shadow- 
ing every forest vista and rendering them 
bewilderingly similar. Without the sun 
or a compass for guide it would take 
an Indian to steer a course through the 
swamp. Only last spring a bear-hunter, 
who had been familiar with the plac 
from childhood, wandered lost for two 
days and nights, and was given up by 
his friends. 

It is no wonder the slaves fled to 
it before the war, and often eluded 
capture for years, even raising families 
in its jungled maze. It is less wonder 
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ti swamp 1s said 1 hold SOT hun- Camps, rougnly bu It and half hidden n 
ls of wild cattle, strayed from do the dense foliage. They were the ! 
stic flocks on the borders, and exist occupied. Between them a br trickled 


thout the supposedly imperative down. We walked ip this brook a few 


hese cattle are popularly believed hundred feet, and came upon a mert 
po} | 


ferocious beasts. Cap'n Wallace nie party of men, women, and children. 
has heard the bulls tighting with and a rough shack owned by a “ swamy 

hig! , and onee at least the body man,” who will house ve i for twent , 

hull and the body of a bear were cents a day This shack is at the loeks 
nd lying side by side, mutually which mark the end of the Washineton 


htered. We saw none of these cat- Diteh. A second eanal. known ast] 
during our stay in the swamp, nor Jericho Ditch, also ends here. It 
ars, either. “Possums and rae- runs northwest to Sufl it i 
vere the extent of our game. But passable. The picnic party had come in 
rs are killed in the swamp every from Suffolk by rowboat, up the Wa 
r by the hunters. ington Ditech, a favorite outing for the 
R ing across the lake. we came ipon inhabitants of that town In a Virginia 
ther dugout canoe, in among the gazetteer published in Charleston in 1856, 
press-knees, so protectively colored that it is reeorded that “The Lake Dr 
as invisible two hundred yards away. mond Ilotel, a favorite publie house,” 
It held a negro and two white bovs, fish- ecupied this site, and had become “ the 
Oo r black bass. on thi s} re, % hieh Gretna Green of the res ion.” B it it had 
point attained the astonishing disappeared when Porte Crayon was in 
m of three feet, and so was the swamp. He records, however, that 


rowned with pines. were two hunters’ a visitor to it once poured the darl 
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swamp water from a bottle, thinking it 
was brandy, and diluted it with white 
whiskey, taking that for water. The 
more water he used, the stronger grew his 
drink, till he was at last saved by the 
entrance of the proprietor. The present 
shack bears little resemblance to “a 
favorite public house,” but it affords a 
shelter and during the spring and au- 
tumn is frequently occupied by hunters 
and campers. 

We paddled up the ditch which, it is 
said, was surveyed by Washington him- 
self. More than a century of rank, 
luxurious verdure has completely oblit- 
erated every sign of man in its con- 
struction. It seems a natural waterway. 
Being but fifteen feet wide, the great 
trees arch over it and trail their pendant 
vines and mosses in the still, hushed air. 
The sunlight sifts through in mottled 
patches, making jewels on the black 
water, which is so protected by the reeds 
along the bank that only the ripple of a 
boat seems ever to disturb it. For tive 
miles or more it ereeps through this al- 
most tropic wilderness, silent, peaceful, 
beautiful beyond belief. 

That evening a young moon hung in 
the tree-tops over Lake Drummond, and 
bathed with a silver glow the night mist 
steaming up from the surface. The great 
cypress ruins out in the water rose like 
white phantoms above this mist, white 
phantoms of some prehistoric forest. 
The invisible waves lapped eternally 
through their roots. The seene was 
poignantly lonely, yet lovely too, with 
the soft forgetfulness of a Lotus Land. 

In the morning we woke up to the 
earolling of myriad birds. To wake up 
in the Cap’n’s little clearing in the 
swamp, where the great green wall of the 
forest seems perpetually in the act of 
pushing his cottage off into the ditch, 
and to lie drowsily while the morning 
sun rides above the cottonwoods, while 
the fresh breeze waves the pendant hair 
of the black gums against the sky, while 
the birds’ chorus shrills and pipes and 
calls from every side, to breathe the soft 
air and hear the green rustle of the for- 
est, is a sensation of exquisite delight. 
The day was again cloudless and pleas- 
antly warm, though we had slept under 
two blankets and a quilt. The sailors 
were busy fishing or out tending their 


traps. Now and then we could hear the 
crack of a rifle. They had captured alive 
two raccoons and a ’possum, which they 
had caged up to carry back to the fleet. 
Like so many campers, they had wantonly 
killed innumerable birds and squirrels as 
well, and tacked the wings and tails over 
their tent door. They had also shot sey- 
eral cottonmouthed moccasin snakes— 
the most deadly viper of the swamp, 
though it avoids you whenever possible, 
and Cap’n Jack says he never heard of 
any one being bitten—and were pre- 
paring belts of the skins. 

We left them and plunged into the 
woods. The enormous blackberry thorns 
are no respecters of person or garment. 
They tear khaki as if it were cotton 
But we crawled through and beat down 
our way to a huge maple tree, where a 
bunch of mistletoe as large as a bushel 
basket was growing far up, and managed 
to climb high enough to cut it down. 
The swamp abounds in mistletoe and 
holly, though the task of getting in to the 
trees, or detecting the mistletoe amid the 
bewildering profusion of foliage and vines, 
when you do get there, is a hard one. 
The trees, too, growing so close together, 
reach great heights before the y put out 
any limbs, and their trunks are too thick 
for ordinary climbing. In the rich green 
gloom of the woods the birds still kept 
us company. We counted in the space 
of a morning more than twenty varieties, 
including the rare water-thrush, the 
beautiful cardinal, and the friendly and 
humble chickadee. Up in the mountains 
of Virginia you can sometimes meet 
sixty varieties in a tramp across a county. 
But we saw enough in the swamp to make 
us wonder at Professor Shaler’s statement 
that bird life does not abound. The 
swamp is lyrical with birds from morning 
till night. No matter how occupied you 
are with some other interest, you can 
never quite lose consciousness of their 
presence, and sometimes the tapping of 
the woodpeckers rings like a distant 
woodman’s axe on the hollow trunks 
of the cypresses. In winter, too, the 
open stretches of the canal are alive 
with ducks. 

As we rowed round the dark, shallow 
waters of Lake Drummond till we could 
at last tell by a sort of instinet where 
the canal emerged from the forest wall, 


ewe 


rata 
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id no longer had to follow the shore till ness. From, jt denseness. jt — 
stumbled upon it, as we wandered ny | adapted lor a game preserve, her 
rs in the tangled and luxuri forest, war and deer still abound. It js 6 seme 

is we listened of an evenir g to the aint dis« f hirds The lake ' ‘ : 
of the old ¢ ap'n about swamp folk stocked th fis] It she db kept 
the past and the days when blood- jt js t day for all time, a refuge ay la 


nds followed the 


aped slaves into 








s jungle, and then 
we fell into deep 


ep amid the cool 


S| of the vilde r- 

New York, if 

poke of it at all 

‘ l a thi isand 

1 iV It was 
reported by Pr 

‘ r Shaler that by 


Ve ring th locks of 
the Dismal Swamp 


Us al and cutting 


transverse ditches the 
le area could be 
drained, and made to 
ld F16,000,000 a 
vear in agricultural 
produce. The lumber 
vield, he declared, is 
nly S1LOO.000 a vear 
at most. But ther 
are thousands upon 
isands of square 
miles in the South 
une iltivated 

ch do not requir 
costly drainage, and 
there is only one Dis- 
! Swamp A dele- 
gation from the Vir- 
ginia Legislature 














isited Lake Drum- 
mond last spring, j 

2 : pri in FOR MILES IT CREEPS THROUGH AN ALMOST TROPIC W LDEI 
considering a scheme 


to set apart at least 


so much of th swamp as immediate- delight for the citiy ns of Virginia, and 
ly surrounds the lake as a State reser- for the nation 

vati n. This plan should surely he ear- Our exit fron the swamp was s Vdd n 
ried out Except perhaps during thre« and dramatie Sickness ealled us ouf, 


or at most four months in summ r, and the obstreperous telepho 
the swamp around the lake is free from ineongruously in the wil 
insects, from malaria. from infection of mind us of an out r world 

any sort. The se« nervy is wild and hb auti- forget, suddenly reassumed its beneficent 


ful. The spot is rich in tradition, easily importance. Th Cap’n’s two negro boys 


accessible from either side by waterways piled our luggage into the ex press-log 
of alluring charm: and yet the forest anoe, whic as fitted with oars, and 
stands to-day to all appearances as it ith long, tireless stroke pulled us down 


has stood for centuries, a virgin wilder- the feeder to the main eanal. It was late 
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Saturday afternoon when we _ reached 
Wallaceton Many of the citizens of 
that metropolis of the swamp were al- 
ready in a state of Sabbath cheer—not 
induced by the brown swamp water, con- 
cerning which they make no mistakes. 
Was there an automobile in the town? 
The question brought forth only apol- 
Oogles Again the t lephone came to our 
aid. We called up a garage in Ports- 
mouth, twenty-five miles away. An hour 
and a quarter later the twin lamps of a 
motor-car shone through the gathering 
gloom of the village street. We hailed 
this incongruous symbol of civilization 
vith joy, when a few hours before we 
would have cursed it, and, tumbling in, 
we began our exit from the swamp, not, 
as we had planned, once more by the slow, 
languid, otherworldly canal, as if we 
were drifting back into the days before 
the war, but with all the speed a bad road 
permitted in a high-power motor-car. 
The road ran evidently several miles 
east of the canal, occasionally past farms 
where startled faces gazed at us from 
lamplit doors, but most of the time 
through a dim plain, where tall, ghostly 
reeds hedged the road in front, lit by the 
glare of our seareh-lights. This was the 
Green Sea, a part of the swamp so called 
because, in the absence of trees, it is 
covered with waving billows of reed and 
cane, But we went through woods as 
well, where the search-lights pierced up 
into the gloom, throwing suddenly out 
of the shadow some gigantic trunk, while 
the ghostly lane of reeds ran ever on 
ahead. The car lurched through puddles 
and bumped over bridges. Once we flew 


past a farm where a garden-party was in 
full swing, lanterns hanging from th 
trees; and the horses tethered by the 
fence reared at our approach. We finally 
crossed the canal at the village of Deep 
Creek, over the bridge which had been 
raised to let our boat pass through som 
days before, tore down the narrow villag: 
street, where the white fence-palings 
seemed almost to graze our wheels, and 
settled down for the final run up a State 
road to the city. 

Once on this smooth macadam, the 
swamp became suddenly the thing un- 
real. It was behind us, gone, a memory. 
The purring motor-car, the city lamps 
that presently reddened the sky ahead, 
the scream of a distant train, commerce, 
haste, worry, the rush of modern life, 
were the real things again. We paid th 
chauffeur (a colored man who also owned 
the car) a ridiculously small fee con- 
sick ring the distance and the state of the 
roads, and hastened on our journey by 
ihe ordinary earriers of commerce. 

That is not the ideal way to take leav 
of the Dismal Swamp, but it is not with- 
out its vivid suggestion of contrast. Life 
in the swamp is slow, simple, primitive; 
it still keeps its flavor of a vanished 
century, like the languid peace of its 
canal. The swamp itself is still to all 
intents a virgin wilderness Yet we tore 
out of it in a motor-ear. There are few 
such spots left in Ameriea, so easily ae- 
cessible; and there is no spot more beauti- 


ful, more haunted with old associations, 


more musical with birds and strange with 


ancient cypresses and lovely with the 


spell of the trackless wilderness. 
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The Poodle of Monsieur Gaillard 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


(CYAINTS in Ileaven! = ip - tureen that reasonably are ised 
Ml . . 


onsieur is bereft Césarine’s wrath 






of his reason !” Monsieur Gaill 
(‘ésarine, Monsieur’ Ilis back was vard the door, and th 
Gaillard’s house door had heen opened with so cor ley 


keeper, uttered ate a gentleness that his first knowledge 


these words with of Césarine’s undesired presence Was Col 
astonishment and veyed to him in her remonstrant rds 
ilso with asperity The poodle, taking advantag: e “ae 


As though i voking diversion, slid dow1 gladly from hi 

the help ol tiie eminence and jumped from the table to 
saints of Ileaven, the floor with a cheerf l bark. 

she raised her hands. * Monsieur perhaps will have th 
| rd Monsieur Gaillard the attitude ness to explain this childish folly?’ ob 
( irine at all times was monitorial <erved Césarine 1 


I] r carried him in her arms in bi “With willl eness, my good Césarine.” 


|. she had privileges. As the head of Monsieur Gaillard replied; but in a 
mfortable little establishment tone that had not illingness a its 
Pat he had brought her p from dominant note. “As thou knowest. thi 
| his excellent estate in vine faithful animal is the only creature in 
Midi, to take charge of if ad the world who has ror me an unswery 
That her cookings were as of Para g affection— 
ild not be questioned. That her te * Monsieur pays me a compliment upo1 
of a region antipodal to Para my long years of devotion. He will be 
ld not be denied. Between herself pleased to accept mv thanks!” By war 
master there was so strong a f emphasizing her devotion. Césarin 
nal hip that its most frequent mani glared 
estation was open war “Truly, truly, n good Césarine, thy 
In effect. the scene that Césarine be- affection for me is al e praise, But 
held seemed to justify her discourte is even thou thyself must admit that it is 
assertion and to warrant her invoeation of a brittleness that th manifestati 
of ealatly old of it most often take the form of a 


Seated at his own dining-tabl vas proof and a fi n. But I will put the 
Monsieur Gaillard. In the centre of the case in different words. Pierrot has an 


ible—eovered with a green cloth and = affection for me that in all season 
laid for a meal—was a larg rhi- persistent ind iInquestioning. I am 


soup - Tureen of elegant de sign teaching, th rv re, that wholly loval ani 
Standing upon the cover of the tureen, mal to sit lamenting pon mv tomb: 
d retaining with difficulty his position into which—broken-hearted by thou 
pon that slippery height, was a black knowest what perfidy, I shall descend at 
poodle: his head upraised and his mouth no distant day!” Monsieur Gaillard 
ide open, as though—as was the fact lowered his voice to a kev of becoming 
the act of uttering a formidable howl. melancholy as he uttered, appealingly, 
a housekeeper with a high sense of these dismally prophe tic words. 
fused to respond to his ap- 
indauntable neatness that she would not peal. With a coldness she replied, ques- 
have hesitated to rebuke an untidy arel tioningly: “ Monsieur then has the in- 


esponsibilities. and a woman of such Césarine re 


angel, it was the desecration of the best tention to be reduced to soup, and to 
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go dewn into his tomb in the soup- 
tureen? This is a new arrangement. Re- 
peated |y he has informed me that it was 
his purpose to go down into his tomb 
roasted. ‘Truly, if Monsieur desires to 
enter Eternity through the kitchen, | 
venture to advise him to adhere to his 
roasting plan. 

“My roasting plan, as thou so unfeel- 


ly ecallest it, Césarine, has not been 


ing 
abandoned. I shall be cremated, as I 
often have told thee, and my ashes will 
he deposited in a silver urn. This urn 


will be placed in the niche already pre- 


pared for it in my library. On it will 


be engraved the touching inscription: 
‘THe died of a broken heart ’!” 


“Tlas Monsieur arranged that the 


number of yvears shall be stated during 
which the breaking of his heart has pro- 
ceeded 4 To mm own knowledg more 


than a score have passed since—beeause 
of that minx—it had its beginning; and 
even yet—Monsieur now being turned of 
forty-tive, though IT will do him the jus- 
tice to say that he does not look it—I 
venture to assert that the process is in- 
complete. But we lose sight of the main 
matter. I would ask again: Why is this 
unclean animal permitted to associate 
himself with my best tureen ?” 

‘Putting aside the fact—that no one 
knows better than thyself, who thyself 
zaw to it that he was washed but this 
very morning that Pierrot is of a 
cleanliness 

“(Cleanliness suffcing to justify asso- 
ciation with a soup-tureen is impossible 
for any dog!” Césarine interrupted hotly. 

“ Putting that aside, I say,” continued 
Monsieur Gaillard; “ canst thou not per- 
ceive, dull woman that thou art, that 
already thy question has been answered ? 
Have I not told thee that my ashes are 
in a silver urn? Equally, have 
I not told thee that IT have been teaching 
Pierrot to stand lamenting upon my 
tomb? The matter explains itself. If 
Pierrot can maintain himself upon this 
slippery vessel, it follows that he easily 
can maintain himself—while howling ap- 


TO repose 


propriately—upon my mortuary urn of 
silve Pe the top of which. expressly to 
make more facile his act of devotion, will 


he somewhat flattened, and so roughened 
with embossments that he will have a hold 
for his claws. With my nephew all is 


arranged. Once a week, for so long as 
the worthy animal lives, Pierrot will be 
conducted to the library and encouraged 
to jump to the niche and thence to mount 
upon the urn. There, for a reasonabk 
length of time, the faithful creature will 
remain—uttering at intervals lamenting 
howls. Thus shall it be, Césarine, when 
I am but ashes, that one faithful heart 
in contrast with the cruel heart that was 
unfaithful—will mourn for me. Truly, 
it will be a beautiful, a sacred, rite that 
my poor Pierrot will perform!” 

Monsieur Gaillard for a moment main- 
tained a sad silence. Then, quite cheer- 
fully, he added: “ Now I will show thee 
how well the good Pierrot has learned 
his new trick—-though trick is much too 
light a word to apply to an act so ani- 
mated with a pensive tenderness.” And, 
turning to Pierrot, he patted on the 
table and said encouragingly: “ Mount, 
good dog!” 

‘Monsieur will show me nothing of 
the sort!” eried Césarine sharply and 
strongly. “The idea of it! To defilk 
my superb tureen with that abominablk 
beast—and before my very eves! I shall 
place it in hiding against such sacrilege. 
It will appear only on occasions of cere- 
mony—when even Monsieur will be com- 
pelled to hold his follies in control!” 

Accommodating her actions to her 
words, Césarine snatched up the tureen 
from the table and—cherishing it in her 
arms protectingly—bolted from the room. 


Presently, presumably having placed 
the tureen in safety, Césarine returned. 
She had the fighting blood of the South 
in her veins, this excellent woman; and 
when that blood fairly was up she was 
not eontent with a fight that lasted 
through but a single round. 

“Tlaving compelled Monsieur to come 
to reason in the matter of dogs and ves- 
sels belonging to the dinner,” she said 
resolutely, “I shall be glad to go more 
deeply into that matter of his heart- 
break. It is a matter that—having heard 
overmuch about it—I would wish to 
settle with him, once and for all. And, 
by Monsieur’s permission, we will treat 
it seriously. At the beginning we will 
grant that, other things being equal, the 
marriage that was to make Monsieur’s 
estate of Lohéae and the Roustan estate 
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“That is not a pleasant thing to re- 
member,” Monsieur Gaillard spoke grave- 
ly. “It was then that the breaking of 
my heart began.” 

* Monsieur is asked to keep in mind 
that we now are talking seriously. His 
heart, as he well knows, never was even 
near breaking. Ile has played with that 
fancy because his nature is whimsical 
and it has served him as an excellent 
excuse when at first his good parents, and 
later his friends, have urged him to 
range himself by marrying: a state for 
which I am of the opinion, based on 
knowledge, he has little aptitude and ab- 
solutely no desire.” 

Césarine undoubtedly knew much that 
justified this assertion. In spite of her- 
elf, as she made it, she smiled Mon- 
sieur Gaillard, knowing her knowledge, 
openly laughed. 

“With Monsieur’s permission, then,” 
she resumed, “we will leave the broken 
heart out of the question. But Monsieur 
has reason in saying that when his re- 
fusal was given to that silly faney, a 
most just refusal, the end had its begin- 
ning Ilis heart was not broken, but 
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His ENTRY WAS MADE ON HIS HIND 


it was hurt; and the hurt was deepened 
by the sudden anger that met his refusal 

and that continued after it until th 
end came. For me, | am assured that 
the head of that young lady had maggots 
in it. Nothing less explains!” 

‘She certainly had pec iliaritic 
Monsieur Gaillard admitted. 

“Beyond a question, she did hay 
peculiarities!” said Césarine with em 
phasis. ‘“ What a life she must have led 
that poor Monsieur Beaumelle—whom 
she married in her spiteful anger, and 
whom she so soon harried into his grave! 
Monsieur certainly has no need to le 
heart-broken because it was not on his 
own back that her blows fell! And ob 
serve what has come of it all! By her 
absences and her bad managings she has 
made ricochets of Clérensaec—until, they 
say, the vines are near ruined. That part 
saddens me: when I think of how Mon- 
sieur, by his cares and his sagacities, 
would have grown on those vines—as on 
his own of Lohéac—harvests of grapes 
which would have yielded streams of gold. 
Killing dragons and fighting black men, 
indeed, for such a woman! Even at th 
eost of losing Clérensae, Monsieur ha 
made a good eseape. I give him my 
felicitations with my whole heart!” 

Césarine drew a long breath, and for 
a2 moment was silent—while she enjoyed 
the feeling of conscious rectitude that 
attends upon one who has cleared the 
air by exhibiting unpleasant facts bared 
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progress, and not in smooth progress 
was to be coneluded within the next hour 
or two. With his thoughts thus deeply 
engaged, he made no more than a per- 
functory effort to soothe Pierrot’s hurt 
feelings; drank his coffee in unseemly 
gulps, and hastened away anxiously to 
the Halle aux Vins. 

ITis return, some hours later, was of 
a smiling leisureness. IHlis affair with 
the wine-merchant had been concluded 
to a marvel—better than his expecta- 
tions, better even than his hopes. Feel- 
ing that he had earned his breakfast, he 
looked forward to eating that meal with 
a just pleasure—that made him sniff 
eagerly at the agreeable whiffs from it 
which came to him as he opened his 
door. To his surprise, he was not met 
at the door by Pierrot—whose habit it 
was to weleome his returns punctually, 
and to carry to his dressing-room his 
jut Pierrot’s dere- 
liction was put in the background by 
the odor of the breakfast: which his nose 


cane and his gloves. 


informed him was something out of the 
common—as usually was the case on the 
mornings following the evenings when 
Césarine and her master had been at odds. 
HIurrying to his dressing- room, and 
thence to the breakfast table, he awaited 
his feast impatiently—yet even in his 
impatience noted with satisfaction that 
the soup-tureen was back in its place on 
the buffet. “ Ah, the good Césarine bears 
no malice,” he thought kindly. “ Peace 
is restored!” 

Yet there was something in Césarine’s 
look and manner, as she brought the ome- 
lette, that distinetly was disturbing. Her 
movements were abrupt and awkward. 
She had an evasive air—almost an air 
of guilt. Beneath her eves—which look- 
ed everywhere but into Monsieur Gail- 
lard’s eyes—were dark marks. As _ she 
placed the omelette on the table her 
hands trembled. Positively, had she sea- 
soned it with hellebore her manner could 
not have been more odd! 

“Clearly, peace is not restored,” was 
Monsieur Gaillard’s internal comment 
upon these curious manifestations of 
(ésarine’s mental uneasiness. But ex- 
perience had taught that domestic crises 
of this nature—rarely, however, of this 
intensitv—best were dealt with by ig- 
noring them. Pursuing, then, the /aissez- 


faire poliey, and also touching on a mat- 
ter that was beginning to cause him 
some anxiety, his spoken words were: 
“Where is Pierrot, my good Césarine? 
He did not meet me at the door, and he 
is not here to breakfast with me. | 
offended him this morning. Has th 
brave beast felt mys rudeness so keenly 
that he has become ill?” 

‘Il have no knowledge of Pierrot’s 
health, Monsieur,” Césarine answered 
coldly, but with a curious eateh in her 
voice. 

“But where is he? The tureen, | 
observe, is not locked up. Surely, in thy 
anger, thou hast not locked up the dog?” 

“T have not locked up the dog, Mon 
sieur. As Monsieur knows, locking him 
up would be useless. He is in league 
with the devil, that animal! He can 
open all doors easily, and even can 
turn keys.” 

“Tt is thy own evil temper that should 
be under lock and key,” said Monsieur 
Gaillard hotly; and more hotly added: 
‘Bring Pierrot to me without another 
single instant of delay!” 

Césarine quailed for a moment. Then, 
pulling herself together, she answered 
stolidly: “ It is impossible to comply with 
Monsieur’s command. Pierrot is not in 
the apartment. Pierrot has disappeared !” 

Had the wuneaten remnant of thi 
omelette suddenly transformed itself into 
a bomb and exploded, Monsieur Gaillard 
would not have been more effectualls 
stunned than he was by this doomful 
utterance. Articulate speech was quite 
heyond his power. 

Breaking the tense silence, Césarin 
herself took the word. With head bowed 
down, and speaking in a strained voice 
that lacked inflection—the voice that a 
murderess would use in making her con- 
fession—she continued: “It is not my 
fault, Monsieur. The matter happened 
in this way: Pierrot accompanied me this 
morning, as always, when I went to make 
my marketings. As always, he carried 
the basket. As always—disregarding the 
purity of my basket, disregarding every- 
thing but the gratification of his own 
low desires for amusement—he engaged 
himself in conversation with every ill- 
conditioned cur that we met upon the 
way. I will do him the justice to say 
that it was in the company of a dog of 
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ruption Césarine, automatically  re- 
sponding to the summons to discharge 
an every-day duty, automatically went to 
the door and opened it. Outside was a 
commissionnaire, holding in his hand a 
letier. “No answer!” he said eurtly, 
giving the letter to Césarine, and hur- 
ried down the stair. Evidently, his in- 
structions as to the delivery of the letter 
must have been explicit since the whole 
of the address upon it, in a_ hand- 
writing curiously cramped, was: “ To 
Monsieur the owner of Pierrot.” 

For an instant Césarine’s wits failed 
to act. Then they overacted. “* Mon- 
sieur! Monsieur!” she eried jovtully, 
“Pierrot is not lost. Here is a letter 
that he himself has written to tell us 
where he is!” And under her breath she 
added: “ Ile is capable of it, that animal 

who is of the same breast with the 
imps of sin!” 

“Thou art demented, Césarine,” Mon- 
sieur Gaillard answered shortly. But it 
was with a thrill of hope, aroused by the 
strange superseription, that he opened the 
letter; and his hope grew stronger as he 
read these cheering but somewhat cryptic 
words: “ With a friend no less faithfully 
affectionate, Pierrot awaits here his maa- 
ter’s coming "—to which was added an 
address in the Rue des Acecacias, a street 
of an assured respectability but in the 
region lving northwestward of the Arch. 

Césarine—persisting in the direction 
that her overacting wits had taken 
demanded eagerly: “ Where is he? What 
is it that the brave beast tells of himself ?” 

“Tmbecile woman!” Monsieur Gaillard 
responded discourteously. “ Bring me at 


onee my hat and my gloves!” 


In another 
instant, leaving his unfinished breakfast 
to languish, he had departed on the wings 
of the wind! 

“Tt is a dog that Monsieur is in search 
of?” said the concierge politely. “ Cer- 
tainly. To the fourth, if Monsieur 
pleases. I myself will have the pleasure 
to sound the bell.” 

“To the fourth?” Monsieur Gaillard 
queried, a little doubtfully. 

“To the fourth, if Monsieur pleases,” 
the concierge repeated; and added: 

Monsieur is expected. The door is di- 
rectly at the head of the stair.” 

During his drive Monsieur Gaillard 





had had ample leisure—a Paris cab hay- 
ing little in common with the wings of 
the wind on which he had started—to 
read repeatedly the curious letter that 
had sent him on his quest; and with each 
reading of it the words “with a friend 
no less faithfully affectionate” increas 
ingly had aroused in him a curiosity 
that was not unmixed with doubt. To 
the best of his knowledge, he had not 
within a mile of the Rue des Accacias 
even a remote acquaintanee—let alone 
a faithfully affectionate friend. There 
was a disquieting suggestion of allure 
ment in the phrase; and this suggestion 
hecame stronger when he found that his 
destination was an apartment above and 
away from the street by four flights 
of stairs. As he mounted those stairs, 
with a cumulative slowness, he regretted 
that he had neglected to bring with him 
his cane, 

Being arrived at last at the fourth 
floor, he found the door at the stair- 
head held open for him by an elderly 
maid-servant: about whom there was 
something vaguely familiar which gav 
him the feeling that in another moment 
he would remember and would eall he: 
by her name. ‘That her memory was 
more precise, and worked with accuracy, 
was demonstrated by her words. ‘ Good 
day, Monsieur Gaillard,” she said with 
a smile of recognition and of welcome. 

Je good enough to enter. Madame in 
a moment will attend.” 

To his surprise, she did not speak in 
French, but in the langue d’oc of his own 
Southern home. In this fact there seem- 
ed to him to be a elue to his vague 
memories—but he did not pursue it, be- 
cause at that instant there came from 
beyond a closed door at the end of the 
passage a volley of rejoicing barks. 

“Ah, the good beast!” said the maid- 
servant. “He perceives that his master 
is near him! I would release him at 
once to happiness but for my commands. 
It is Madame herself who would confer 
that pleasure upon him—and upon Mon- 
sieur.” While thus speaking, the maid- 
servant had led Monsieur Gaillard to the 
doorway of the salon. “In but another 
moment Madame will attend,” she re- 
peated, standing aside that he might 
enter—and so left him, closing behind 
her the door. 
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After his pull up the stairs, Monsieur 


a thankfully seated himself in 


xceptionally broad armchair, covered 
erimson plush and having on its 
green tétiére embroidered ener- 
ally with purple flowers—and with 
ral interest looked around him. 
first glanes assured him that his re 
r his cane were needless. Smil 
he perceived that whatever dangers 
eht lurk in that highly emphasized lit 
m they were not of the sort to be 
d with canes. 
s very essence the room = was 
nine: erowded with knickknaeks, 
isly of a souvenir type; cluttered 
erloaded little tables; the domi 
pictures of a religious type; on all 
chair-backs polyehromatie discords 
in erewels. Yet the chairs, oddly, 
ere of an extraordinary width and ma 
ness. Not one of them but would 
e sustained uneomplainingly an 
ally broadly based and very heavy 
The scheme of eolor in the ear 
the wall paper, the eurtains, the up 


Isterv. the crews ] work totic res was 

ing less than staggering. It was as 

though an ill-made rainbow had exploded 
na bad dream. Yet this violent salon 
hile it fairly set his teeth on edgr 


ide a reminiscent appeal to Monsieur 
faillard in which was a note of pathos: 

rning his thoughts 
lirection by the maid-servant’s use of his 


already bent in that 


vn home language—to the many other 
ke salons that he had known so well, 
wn there in the Midi, when he was a boy. 
Phe moment lengthened in which 
Madame the owner of this chatoyant 
partment was to appear. With an in- 
rest quickened by the stirring of his 
Monsieur Gaillard 
ose from his chair and began an in- 
pection of the 
jects—statuettes, carvings, framed pho- 
graphs, fantastic trifles in bronze and 
ass and china 


thful memories, 


countless queer little 


] strewn 


which were 
hickly about the room. It was an in- 
pection that by turns invited his smiles 
nd compelled his shudders—until, com- 
ng to the mantel-shelf, both smiles and 
hudders were submerged in the emotion 
incident to a sharply startling surprise. 
In that place of honor, as in a shrine, 
flanked on the one side by a stuffed cat 


(presumably a deceased pet), and on the 
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other by a large statuette of the Virg 
of Lourdes, was a silver-framed phot 


' 
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graph of—himself! 
But it was the himself of a far back, 
a more than thirty years back, past. Th 
photograph, faded and dim, was a earti 
de-visite—of the time when the fashior 
set by the Duke of Parma, having spent 
itself in Paris, was regnant in the pr 
{ 


necees oT 


eurly headed boy of twelve 


Ile remembered with a thrill his intens 
joy when it was taken—down there ii 
Cette, whither he had been earried by hi 
father, who had wine matters to attend 
to, as a reward for having passed well hi 
examinations for the Lyeée:; and_ his 
pride, when hi was corn home again to 
Lohéae, in leaving these elegant proof 
that he was a man of fashion at the home 
of his neighboring friends. That one of 
survived 
long; that he should find it amidst 


such grotesque surroundings; that it so 


little pictures should have 


| y was cherished as the greatest 
treasure that the owner of that museum 
of tawdry oddities possessed: all this 
mace up a triple marvel that fair 
hrought him to stand. And then a 
fourth dimension was added to his won 
der. As he held the litth picture in his 
hand, closely examining it for some hint 


of its history, he heard pronounced qua 
veringly in a voice that seemed to touch 
yet another deep chord of memory—his 
own name: “ Gaston!” 

Monsieur Gaillard’s nerves were tense. 
He had had his fill ot affronting surprises 
and mysteries. On hearing his name 
spoken so familiarly, in a voice vaguely 
ecognized, he sighed with relief. Con- 
fidently expecting that all the mysteries 


and surprises immediately would be ex- 
plained and accounted for, he turned 
sharply—to behold, standing in the door 
way of the salon, a lady upon whom hi 
never consciously had laid eyes!  Al- 
gebraic concepts must be invoked to 
It was to the fifth 
dimension that his hemazement was raised. 

At least this unknown lady was in har- 
strikingly 


satisfy the situation. 


mony with her environment 
so in the matter of the broad and massive 
Her size—her width, to be pre- 
cise— was prodigious. Exceptional though 
they were in breadth and in strength, the 
chairs had their work cut out for them. 
Her color scheme was even more pro- 


chairs. 
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nounced than was that of the apartment. 
In the case of the apartment, as has been 
stated, it was as though an ill-made rain- 
bow had exploded. In the case of the 
lady it was as though two ill-made rain- 
hows —shattered by a collision with the 
irresistible abundance of her person—had 
overtiowed her with incongruous hues. 
Iler prismatic effect was not confined to 
her garments. The wide area of her 
hillowy smiling face, and the luxuriant 
cireumfe rences ol her bared arms, were 
enriched warmly with the first color of 
the spectrum. The third color, some- 
what dulled, co ly had taken refuge in 
her hair. Her effect upon Monsieur Gail- 
lard—like that of the erewel-work tétiéres 

was to incline him at once to shudder 
and to laugh. 

Iler smile faded as she perceived his 
look of utter blankness. There was a 
note of pain in her voice as she asked: 
“Dost thou not know me, Gaston? Am 
I then so changed ?” 

Disposed as he was to turn to ancient 
memories, that sorrow-touched familiar 
voice of a sudden conjured up before him a 
vision of a fat little girl whose hair he was 
pulling—and so put the key to the puzzle 
in his hand. In place of the blank look 
on his face came a look of recognition 
not joyful recognition, precisely; and in 
a tone of surprise—not joyful surprise, 
precisely—he exclaimed: “ Surely, it is 
Madame Beaumelle!” 

“Call me not by that hated name, on 
which my young life was shipwrecked! 
To thee, Gaston, as always, I am ‘lit- 
tle Angéle ’!” 

Monsieur Gaillard, who was not desti- 
tute of a sense of humor, politely con- 
cealed by stroking his mustache the im- 
polite action of the muscles of his 
mouth: induced by the reflection that, 
dimensionally, the adjective was inap- 
propriate; and that the noun—as indi- 
eating resemblance to even the Flemish 
type of angel—distinctly was misapplied. 
But the essence of the appeal—irrespec- 
tive of its verbal inaccuracies—caused 
him a certain embarrassment. Being of 
a cautious habit, and in possession of a 
considerable store of worldly wisdom, a 
suitable method of meeting this suddenly 
presented sight draft on his sympathies 
—-even on his affections—did not. instant- 
ly frame itself in his mind. 


Breaking the silence, that dragged a 
little, the lady herself took the word. 
* Thou art not angry with me, Gaston,” 
she asked in a tone of coquettish plain 
tiveness, “ for having contrived my little 
comedy to bring thee here? It was an 
inspiration, my dog-stealing! At first 
I thought—ah, for long I have thought 
of writing a letter asking thee to come 
to me. But I knew too well that a letter 
would bring—if it brought me anything 

only a letter in reply. In search of thy 
dog, to whom thy heart is tender, I felt 
assured that thou wouldst come thyself. 
I do not blame thee for holding me as 


less than thy dog, Gaston. Thou hast 
much to forgive me. I was eruel, and | 


was false!” 

Madame Beaumelle made these self- 
depreciatory statements mournfully. 
Ilaving made them, she paused and 
sighed. Her sigh distinctly was inter- 
rogative—implying that the opportunity 
to deliver a monologue was not the first 
thing that she desired. 

Indeed, common courtesy demanded 
that Monsieur Gaillard should not. re- 
main indefinitely silent. Nor did he. 
Being still engaged in reflections prompt 
ed by eaution and worldly wisdom, his 
reply was a trifle slow in coming; but it 
was marked by acumen when it came. 

“ Madame’s little comedy is delightful.” 
he said, speaking in a tone of cheerful 
ness that was in pronounced contrast 
with Madame Beaumelle’s tone of sorrow. 
“T enjoy to the utmost her amusing con 
trivings—so ingenious—so — spirituelle! 
But, surely, Madame will not transform 
her comedy into a tragedy by truly steal 
ing my good Pierrot? She will give him 
hack to me? Indeed, IT am sure of it 
Fliso—I remember her name, now. She 
has aged, yet IT was sure that I knew her 

promised me as much when she met 
me at the door.” 

It is possible that Madame Beaumelk 
was not wholly satisfied with the direc 
tion that Monsieur Gaillard was giving 
to the conversation. Conceivably, sh 
would have been better pleased had hi 
touched, even bitterly, on the self- 
condemnatory reminiscent section of her 
remarks. His compliments upon her dog- 
stealing comedy undoubtedly were made 
with a grace—but he had used them as 
a base for a much too prompt reversion 
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encumbrances— quite escaped his notice. 
What did not escape his notice, however, 
was the business-like appositeness with 
which her revival of her alleged youthful 
romance precisely synchronized with a 
partial crisis—that its belated realization 
would quiet—in her financial affairs. 

Inferring, correctly, from his tone and 
manner that Monsieur Gaillard was not 
thinking at all about his vines; and in- 
ferring, incorrectly, the direction that his 
thoughts had taken, Madame Beaumelle 
was encouraged thus to proceed: 

* And thy life, also, Gaston, has gone 
ill! Not in material things—it is a mat- 
ter of renown how thou hast enriched 
thyself—but in the deep matters of the 
soul. All that is known to me. I have 
kept myself informed. Yes, though thou 
hast not been conscious of it, through all 
these weary years I ever have hovered 
over thee!” (Of a sudden Monsieur Gail- 
lard had so vivid a mental perception of 
Madame Beaumelle in that abnormal 
position, and of his personal peril in ease 
any ‘part of her hovering apparatus went 
wrong, that again his mustache was 
covered with his hand.) “Thus watch- 
ing thee, I have beheld—at once admir- 
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IT WAS THE COMMANDING ATTITUDE OF AN INCENSED PYTHONESS 











ingly and grievingly—thy lonely life: of 
which my perfidy and thy faithfulness 
have been the cause. Thou hast been 
nobly constant, Gaston, most nobly con- 
stant, to one who little has deserved such 
loyal love!” 

“Don’t mention it!” was Monsieur 
Gaillard’s undeniably feeble rejoinder to 
this fervid utterance. But his words, if 
inadequate, were sincere. He was con- 
scious that the sort of loneliness which 
he had suffered did not direetly invit 
compassion; and he equally was conscious 
that the tribute to his constancy appre 
ciably was more emphatie than his exer 
cise of that virtue deserved. Moreover. 
the lady’s reiterated self-reproaches wer 
embarrassing: inviting him on the on 
hand to a displeasingly rude acquiescence, 
and on the other to a dangerously suav 
denial. Really,-if he meant—and he did 
mean—to keep the situation in hand, 
“Tl n’y a pas de quoi” was quite the best 
thing that he could say. 

Madame Beaumelle, however, seeming- 
ly found his reply unsufficing. Again 
she sighed. But as he made no addition 
to it she continued: “ Yet, truly, I my- 
self have not been disloyal, Gaston; at 
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not after the realization of my error 
| that realization came cruelly soon. 
‘hy own hand, but a moment ago, thou 
the little picture that through all 
vears I have cherished. As thou 
I guard it sacredly: between the 
ve that I brought back when I made 
pilgrimage—canst thou guess, Gas- 
what I prayed for?—and my Abe- 
who for years was the comfort of 
forsaken heart. He was adorable! 


Even my pug has not usurped his place. 


\fter thee, Gaston—yes; I say it frank- 
Abelard was the only living crea- 
re whom I truly and_ unalterably 
loved !” 
It is improbable that Monsieur Gaillard 
epted precisely as a compliment this 
Madame RBeaumelle of the 
xed bestowals of her unalterable af- 
tions; and it is certain that his com- 
nt upon her disposition of them was 
that which she anticipated. Modest- 
enoring his own share in their dis- 
ution, he fixed his regards admiringly 
the deceased Abelard and said with 
arm enthusiasm: “ What a perfectly 
perb cat he must have been!” 
Madame Beaumelle’s red face became 
ppreciably redder. Dead cats at that 
ment did not hold the leading place 
her thoughts. That Monsieur Gail- 
rd should deliver his tactless eulogy in 
e very thick of the crisis that she so 
lutely had precipitated was far more 
an a discourtesy. Her broad person 
sibly swelled! 


Ww al by 


And loving that magnificent animal 
she did,” Monsieur Gaillard affably 
tinued, “ Madame cannot but sym- 
ithize with me in my love for my brave 
Pierrot. Surely she will repent of her 
lings” —his tone became that of 
ndly raillery—“ and will surrender him 
ithout foreing me to call upon the 
lice for aid? Her comedy, as I have 
ired her, has been most amusing. 
now, seriously, I must have my deg 
lin; and must take him, and myself, 
ay—already I have trespassed too long 
ally upon Madame’s good nature and 
time.” Monsieur Gaillard spoke 
words with a finality. As though 
enforce them, there came faintly, 
fled by intervening doors, the sound 
complaining barks. “ Ah, the faithful 
ast!” he added. “ Knowing that I am 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 727—6 
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here, he grows impatient. 
his cry for me! 


Hearken to 
Madame surely will 
yield to our joint appeal!” 

On the ears of Madame Beaumelle 
neither the barks of Pierrot nor the words 
of his master fell gratefully. Her eves, 
deep-set in the billows of her glowing 
cheeks, glittered dangerously. For a mo- 
ment she seemed to be about to give vent 
to speech in accord with the flashings of 
her eyes. By a perceptible effort she 
controlled herself; and when she did 
speak it was in gentle and even playful 
tones. She was of a resolute nature, this 
lady; and she had a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the art of warfare to know 
that battles sometimes are won by a 
change of front. 

“Tt is the same with thee still, Gaston,” 
she said, “thy love of dogs. How well I 
recall thy affection for thy little Frou- 
frou! Dost thou remember how thou 
wouldst terrify me by setting him to 
snapping at my baby calves? Art thou 
still so cruel?” Again Monsieur Gail 
lard’s hand stroked his mustache—as the 
thought occurred to him that were he to 
resume the practice of that particular 
form of cruelty at least a mastiff would 
be required! 

“ Tow wickedly, too,” she continued 
in a tone that was less playful than ten- 
der, “thou wouldst pull my hair! Truly, 
I almost fear to be near thee even now! 
By way of emphasizing her dread of such 
Madame _ Beanu- 
melle drew her chair nearer to Monsieur 
Gaillard, and so inclined her head that 
it easily was within reach of his hand 
It was a compliment that she thus paid 
to the soundness of her own physical 
preservation. 


dangerous propinquity, 


Clearly, there was no taint 
of commercialism in her hair 

“ And now, at once, for Pierrot!” eried 
Monsieur Gaillard, with a decisiveness 
in which distinctly was perceptible a note 
of alarm. 

At that crisic instant—as a delivering 
angel from heaven, according to Mon 
sieur Gaillard’s view of the situation; as 
a marring fiend from hell, according to 
the view that Madame Beaumelle took 
of it—the door opened and Pierrot burst 
into the room all in a whirl of frisking 
joy! (While Césarine was wrong in de- 
claring that this sagacious animal was 
in league with the powers of evil, she 
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had reason in asserting that he could 
open all doors easily and even could 
turn keys.) 

Madame Beaumelle snatched back her 
head and jerked back her chair as though 
she had been stung: intuitively conscious, 
in that terrible moment, that the arrival 
of Pierrot upon the field was for her what 
for the Emperor was the coming up of 
the Prussians at Waterloo! 

It speaks well for Monsieur Gaillard’s 
coolness, and also for his sense of op- 
portunism, that he used his reinforce- 
ments—to pursue the simile—with the 
genius of a Wellington. Rising, he cried 
sharply: “‘ Thou forgettest thy manners, 
Pierrot! Attention! Salute!” And 
Pierrot—even in his emotions respond- 
ing to the call of duty—not only rose 
erect and saluted Madame Beaumelle, but 
of his own accord went on to his difficult 
feat of standing on his head and wagging 
gracefully in the air his inverted tail. 

“Madame perceives for herself my 
Pierrot’s rare intelligence,” said Mon- 
sieur Gaillard blandly; “and so will un- 
derstand why I so cherish him in my 
affections: even as Madame declares that 
she once cherished me, and—later— 
Abelard. But that is not nearly all. He 
can perform endless wonders, my Pier- 
rot. If Madame conveniently can permit 
me the use of her umbrella, she shall see 
his proficiency in the manual of arms. 
I am pained to trouble her—but I have 
neglected to bring with me my cane.” 

As he reverted to his lack of that of- 
fensive weapon—and at the same time 
realized that he seemed to be getting on 
quite well with a rapier—Monsieur Gail- 
lard for the last time covered his mus- 
tache with his hand. 

The effect produced upon Madame 
Beaumelle by this offensive exhibition of 
Pierrot’s accomplishments—in which she 
found a elimax of insulting negation to 
her hopes—was identical with the effect 
that popularly is attributed to a display 
of the Gorgon’s Head. As one stunned, 
she regarded the contraposed Pierrot with 
a frozen stare! 

Monsieur Gaillard’s intentionally rasp- 
ing request for an umbrella—acting as 
act the noisome fumes of burning feath- 
ers held under the nose of a person in a 
faint—revived her to consciousness and 


to action. Slowly rising from her chaj 

she stood erect—and with a massive arn 
outstretched pointed toward the door. I: 
was the commanding attitude of an i: 
censed Pythoness—a Pythoness mue 
contracted vertically, but compensating]; 
expanded on lateral lines—and it was i) 

the sibilant tones of an incensed pytho: 

that she uttered the commanding words 

“ Va-t’en!” 

A politer phrase might have been use: 
by Madame Beaumelle, but none oth 
that would have made her strong mea: 
ing quite so energetically clear. “Gi 
out!” is an adjuration—using that word 
in its modern colloquial sense—that leav. 
positively nothing to the imagination « 
the adjured. 

Monsieur Gaillard had no quarrel ¢ 
make with the peremptoriness of his dis 
missal. He was more than ready to bring 
the interview—that, like the tétiéres, h 
had found at once amusing and painful! 
—to an end. Even an absurd discord 
ceases to be ludicrous when it is too pro 
nounced or too prolonged. 

“Since Madame so pointedly insists 
that I must leave her,” he said with a 
suave courtesy, “I have only to yield 
to her wishes—merely for an _ instant 
pausing to point out to her that my com 
ing to-day, which she now appears to 
regret, precisely is at one with my going 
of many years ago: both being wholly of 
her own will. Having drawn Madame’: 
attention to this not unimportant fact, | 
avail myself of her very explicit permis- 
sion to retire.” 

As he thus delivered himself, Monsieur 
Gaillard bowed with an elegance over his 
hat and moved to the door. Opening tli 
door, and standing on the threshold with 
Pierrot beside him, he again bowed with 
an elegance over his hat. “I have the 
honor,” he said, respectfully, “to beg 
that Madame will accept my homages 
and my adieux;” and in a sharper tone 
added: “ Thy manners, Pierrot! Salute!” 

Standing on his hind legs with a sol- 
dierly erectness, facing Madame Beau- 
melle with a soldierly exactitude—vastly 
pleased with his own cleverness, and al! 
unconscious that he thus consummated 
his master’s series of ironic atrocities- 
Pierrot raised briskly to his forehead 
his right paw! 
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BEG to recall myself to memory as 
that Peregrine Jesup of whose au- 
dacious experiment in getting mar- 
| to Cordelia French I told you not 
g since. You may care to know that 
are still married, and, speaking for 
self and, as far as observation enables 
for Cordelia, we are still pleased 
th the experiment. Why should I eall 
audacious, to be sure? I am more 
1d more impressed, so far, with the 
ileulating prudence of it, and surely 
ensible observers must agree with me, 
d for ten who will think we were rash 
get married on sixty dollars a week, 
here will be hundreds, certainly, who will 
ile at the idea of that being a doubt- 
income to marry on. 
Our maid, Matilda Finn, is a person 
considerable talent. I doubt whether 
o people who aim to subsist on sixty 
llars a week are entitled to have a 
aid at all. I dare say they belong in 
boarding-house, or else in a flat wher 
y do their own work and put at least 
fty dollars in the bank the first of 
ery month. Oh, delightful thought! 
Imagine being six hundred dollars to th« 
id at the end of the year, and putting 
into some safe gamble that would be 
corner-stone of a competence! And 
I had only courted Matilda Finn in- 
ad of Cordelia it would have been so 
sy! Do you remember Andrew Canny: 
and his first investment in Pullman ? 
But he was living with his mother then 
| had few expenses. I suppose the 
oney-savers are folks who go without 
erything they want except money until 
they cease to want it. That would have 
een all right if I had wanted Matilda 
nn. I know I could have held myself 
wn to self-denial until I could really 
ford to marry, and by that time I 
hould have got over wanting Matilda. 
Whereas I never could endure the thought 
not wanting Cordelia. I am afraid 
Cannybee strain in me isn’t strong 
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enough to do any good. I seem to like 
life while it is here. 

All the same I like Matilda, who is 
part of life at these presents, and so 
does Cordelia. Matilda is cheerful, she 
is clean, and indulgent, and she can cook. 
When food is scarce and dear and you 
have to have it, you don’t want to have 
it fooled with by the wasteful or thé 
inexpert. The little that man wants 
here below he has to have two or three 
times a day, and it does make a differ- 
ence how it is fixed up for him. Consider 
the staples of nourishment—bread, toast, 
tea, coffee, bacon, eggs, chickens, chops, 
beefsteak, fish, codfish, oysters, clams, 
lettuce, rice, beans, milk, and the pack- 
age foods that some of us eat for break- 
fast to divert our minds from diet! 
How various are the dealings of the hu- 
man mind and hand with these simple 
alimentary provisions! What grace or 
defect of human character is there that 
cannot find its demonstration in the way 
an egg is dropped on toast! There is as 
much difference in toast as there is in 
people; there is a great native difference 
in eggs, and much individuality; no two 
slabs of bacon are alike to start with, or 
are afiected quite the same by smoke and 
When it 
comes to coffee, what a problem! Leav- 
ing out all the coffee that is not coffee 
at all, consider the horde of coffees that 
are coftee; their propensity to masquérade 


other processes of education. 


under names that do not belong to them, 
to be blended, and to taste unexpectedly 
every time you get a new lot! 

But give the coffees their due. Nearly 
all of them are good. It is only that 
some of them are enough better than 
others to aspiring 
which reaches out instinctively in tl 
direction of the highest good for the 
money. 


interest an spirit 


Such a spirit will early recog- 
nize that food being variable, the mind 
that prepares it should be constant, and 


sagacious in its processes. 
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I would not have you suppose I am 
an epicure. I never think much about 
food unless it is not so good as I think 
it ought to be, all things considered; or 
else is better than I expected. There 
needs to be some standard of nourish- 
ment in a family, and in our family 
of three it has to be adjusted to an ex- 
penditure of three dollars a day. Cor- 
delia says that I contribute the standard 
and the dollars and leave her to furnish 
the adjustment. That is where Matilda 
Finn comes in. I asked Mrs. French 
onee if Cordelia could cook—asked her 
quite casually, and not, of course, as 
though it was of any consequence. She 
said yes, that every woman could cook, 
and that Cordelia could, of course, and 
that the question was whether any man 
could live off her cooking. She has taken 
cooking lessons since then and courses in 
Domestic Science, which includes ecook- 
ing, and I think she ean do it. But 
cooking is an agitating job, and I don’t 
like to have Cordelia agitated. Nor is 
there any need. I like better to have 
her stick to her own profession, which 
is ministering to happiness. I suppose 
they don’t teach that in the domestic- 
science courses. Cordelia ministers to 
Matilda Finn’s happiness, and Matilda 
cooks and does all the other things that 
need to be done in a flat, except what 
Cordelia and I do; and Cordelia ministers 
to my happiness remarkably. All sorts 
and conditions of folks Cordelia min- 
isters to: she has captivated her mother’s 
market-man, with whom she talks meat, 
poultry, fish, politics, and current events 
every morning. She knows all his rea- 
sons for the high price of meat. “ That 
man,” she said the other day, “can bam- 
boozle me into anything!” Nevertheless, 
she seems to be getting intimately ac- 
quainted with the butcher business and 
the anatomy of the animals on which 
we elect to subsist, and the comparative 
cost and edibleness of their various sec- 
tions. The spring lamb that we had for 
dinner the day Caseby dined with us was 
“a bargain I got off of Mr. Cooper,” 
who had an oversupply of fore quarters 
and sold one at a great reduction to 
young Mrs. Jesup. As a rule, we do not 
subsist on spring lamb at home in the 
spring. That seems to be a favorite 
dinner-party provision, and we still dine 


out enough to keep up our acquaint- 
ance with it. The “lamb” we have 
is the most neutral of all meats, un- 
exciting, but sufficient for the purpose 
of nourishment. 

Cordelia sings at her work, and that 
makes me think she must like the life. 
Perhaps I should say her employments 
rather than her work. Being away all 
day, I don’t know very much about them, 
but at least I hear her singing while 
she is putting up her hair. 

This matter of woman’s work looks 
important. I wonder what they do all 
day—girls, that is, like Cordelia. If she 
had a job it would simplify matters, par- 
ticularly if it was a remunerated job, 
for I dare say Cordelia would spend more 
money if she had it. J could. But it 
would have to be some kind of an inde- 
pendent home job, like painting or writ- 
ing, or taking in washing. If she went 
out to work and had any boss but me, 
it would not be tolerable. Moreover, if 
she had a job that she was qualified for 
and that was worthy of her talents, she 
would probably be better at it than I 
am at mine, and earn more at it than 
I do, and then where would I come in! 
Think of us both coming home tired 
from wage-earning! Awful! I am glad 
she has no job, except, as I said before, 
the great one of ministering to happiness. 
I seem to be just a poor old-fashioned 
monopolist, not much farther along than 
the Stone Age. 

But she does keep busy in a way. I 
hear of her making calls—though she 
says calls are a queer employment for a 
lady who lives over a tailor-shop—and 
she goes to see her mother, and my moth- 
er, and various girls, and goes to market, 
and sews a little and reads a little and 
does charities a good deal, and has girls 
in to lunch and feeds them on I don’t 
know what. She says it’s not wise to 
break with the life you know any more 
than you have to, and of course that’s so; 
though neither is it wise to hang on to 
the life you know when you can’t afford 
it. The life you know isn’t the only 
good one even for you. I have come to 
feel that tremendously since I turned 
anarchist—to feel that life is a big thing, 
a bully thing, and that we are fools to 
cramp it and trim it down too much to 
fit usage and environment. Friends are 
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very valuable, acquaintance is valuable, 
standard of 

ns when once you are used to them 
very hard to shift from; but all those 


the accessories of life rather 


living and a set of asso- 


: 
+4 
v 
4 


things are 
life 


hearted sort of prudence that would sacri- 


itself. and it seems a chicken- 


life to its accessories. 


[his from a man who is as sensitive 
[ am to the differences in dropped 
and feels as strongly as I do about 


balls and bacon, and who likes caviare 
en it is really good, and alligator-pears, 


1 patés of goose-livers, may sound a 


forced; but must it follow that 
ause one sees and admires the trees 
annot see the forest ? 
4 Yes, I am glad Cordelia has no money- 
ng job, but I suppose that is no 


ment against such employments for 
en in general who need them.  - 
gifted in money-getting and 
mmanding the do, did not 
ed to have my labors supplemented in 
the wage-earning line. My need was for 
ssistanee in spending our money. 

By the as I meditate on money 
nd my appetite for it and the 
ays of getting it, it occurs to me that 
there is a new profession—muck-raking. 


ng so 


income I 


way, 
large 


Maybe it’s not new, since nothing is, but 
at any rate it’s coming along on a good 


slant just now, is very lively, looks al- 
and I dare say can be made 
modestly remunerative; for muck-rakers, 


truistie, 


of course, like other working folks, 
must live. More than moderately re- 
unerative it can hardly be without spoil- 
ing it, for the great business oppor- 
nity in it would be to make a great 


record as a prosecutor and then be re- 
tained for the defence. To me, as a 
lawyer, that looks good, but there are 
those whe would gibe at it as a sort 
of blackmail. : 

Well, there does seem to be a lot of 
tar in Sometimes I despair of 
ever getting enough to keep an auto on 
without having to pay some impossibly 
defiling or enslaving price for it; but I 
haven’t got to have an auto yet, so I 
take courage. 

Father and Father-in-law both grow! at 
the muck-rakers, as is proper enough for 
gentlemen of their years and responsi- 
bilities, but the muck-rakers look to me 


hk 4 . 
like microbes of a very natural and time- 


> sheet: 


money. 
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bags. 
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ly kind, lawfully and inevitably pro- 
duced, and going about a necessary busi 
ness with a catching sort of enthusiasm. 
When they beat a bad grab, the anarchist 
in me insists upon rejoicing, no matter 
what respect the lawyer in me may feel 
for clients who appreciate lawyers and 
pay them suitably. 

Father-in-law three gal- 


lons of superior European champagne put 


has sent me 


ip in bottles the usual way, mostly pints. 


He is a kind man. Why he thinks it 
wise to cultivate expensive thirsts in Cor- 
delia and me I do not know, but my 
theory is that he thinks a taste for 


ean’t afford will make 
So it will, I dare say. 


gallons 


beverages that we 
for abstemiousness. 
Cordelia the are just a 
tribute of affection, unsullied by ulterior 


says 
purposes of any sort. We are going to 
ask Father-in-law to dinner, and that is 
a great tributé, for even reduced to his 
simplest needs he is expensive to feed. 
Naturalists have observed and record- 
ed a tendency in married people to dupli- 
That is, in 
thought. I 
more 


cation. some respects, a 
solemn understand you can 
lots for the 
same money, and people do it; but to me 
that’s a much more solemn thought than 
the other one—too solemn altogether. Up 
the island there are extraordinary rows 
and 
a lia 


ret room in Brooklyn 


successions of human hives. Cor- 


and | 


automobile-ride up there once in a while 


eatch a Sunday afternoon 


and marvel at them as we pass. One 
could get a fine detechment up there; 


though for that matter there is an inter- 
esting grade of detachment to be had in 
Brooklyn. And detachment has its value 
—breaks habits, brings folks in some ways 
harder up against the facts of life, in- 
vites a new inspection of people, brings 
but I 
don’t know that it is a thing that Cor- 
delia and I are disposed to chase very 
hard for its We hard 
enough up against the facts of life as 
it is, and we are gregarious people and 
like companions, and if we got a good 
detachment would go right to work, I 
suppose, to mitigate it by new associa- 
tions. We will move to Harlem 
or beyond merely for the sake of pioneer- 
ing, nor swap associations for the mere 
benefit of swapping. And yet that’s what 
the Methodist ministers used to do under 


various releases and stimulations— 


own sake. are 


never 
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the old three-years-in-a-place rule—may 
be doing it still. It was the intention 
that they should gather no moss, so the 
plan was to keep them rolling. To me, 
now, moss looks very nice, and I wouldn’t 
mind its adhering. I love old associa- 
tions and permanence of relation, and my 
heart is even hospitable to some fixity 
of condition; but there is plenty to be 
said in favor of wearing the garments 
of life loose enough to shed them when 
they get seriously in the way. One should 
be enough of a change-artist to quit a 
part he cannot excel in before the scene- 
shifters shut him out. The predicament 
of people who haven’t it in them to pros- 
per in the social level they find them- 
selves in, and who are so fettered by the 
conventions and expectations of that level 
that they can’t break into another, is very 
pathetic. We hear plenty about the 
tragedies of families that sink, but what 
of the tragedies of those that rise, as 
when a man makes a raft of money and 
his sons experiment with leisure, drink, 
chorus-girls, and divorce; and his daugh- 
ter, for lack of inviting marital oppor- 
tunities, is obliged to elope with the 
chauffeur! That sounds better than 
eloping with the coachman, as used to 
happen; but still there is a prejudice 
against it. Of course advantages—most 
of them—are advantageous, else civiliza- 
tion wouldn’t get ahead; but, by George! 
they have their price. If Cordelia and 
IT were a grain less stylish we might be 
living in a model-tenement and saving 
money. (I wonder if we could get one 
that would hold Matilda too!) The resi- 
dents of New York around here where 
we live are roughly divided into two 
classes, people who eat in the front base- 
ment and are getting rich, and people 
who are too stylish to eat in the front 
basement, and have up-stairs dining- 
rooms and butler’s pantries, and are 
(some of them) getting poor. The 
receipt for getting rich in this neighbor- 
hood is—Eat in the basement! But I’m 
not sure that it is a reliable receipt. It 
tends to blight some opportunities. Any- 
how, it does not fit the ambitions of the 
socially ambitious of this generation, to 
whom eating in the basement would seem 
to conflict with about all that is delectable 
in life. Of course basement dining-rooms 
belong to the habits of forty years ago, 





and invited the simple life, which now 
for the most part has been chased into 
flats. But the truth remains that ad- 
vantages are bought with a price. 

It is harder to get something for noth- 
ing than we think it is when we read 
of wills going to probate. They do go 
there, and then it is to observe whether 
the heirs get the money or the money 
gets the heirs. We don’t take medicine 
unless we are sick. Money in larg 
chunks is pretty strong medicine, but we 
take it when it offers without regard to 
our condition, and it does not always do 
us good. 

Tom Merchant was saying something 
the other day to the effect that a man 
could not be of very considerable use in 
the world until he ceased to be dependent 
on his work for his living. Of course 
that is not so, as Lincoln’s case and in- 
numerable others attest, and as new cases 
keep attesting every day. Nevertheless, 
the venerable John Bigelow has said some- 
thing very like what Tom said, and | 
think there is a slice of truth in it. 
Money in store is power, and makes for 
leisure to think and act, and may help 
enormously, in a crisis, to independence 
in thought and action. Lincoln was poor, 
but, after all, he had enough cash in hand 
to spare the time for the debate with 
Douglas and for all the politics that 
followed, up to the time when he began 
to draw a salary as President. 

The trouble with the chaps that come 
early into ready-made money is that so few 
of them ever learn enough about common 
human life, and people, and the ele- 
ments of the job, to be considerably use- 
ful, even if they aspire to be. Still, I 
think they do better nowadays than they 
used to. The money-getting school, what- 
ever course you take, is an exacting 
school. Somehow you have to deliver the 
goods—some kind of goods that some- 
body is willing to pay for. I wonder how 
much the girls miss, those of them who 
do miss it, by not taking the courses in 
that school! Of course they miss some 
great possibilities of development, but 
against that you have to measure what 
they would miss by not being able to do 
two kinds of things in the same years, 
and sacrificing what they get as it is, for 
what they might get as it might be. 
There comes in the division of work be- 
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tween men and women and the differencc 
in their natural careers. Cordelia as she 
j r me. 

Cordelia and I are agreed that we will 
have rhododendrons in our 
Those in the Park have begun to bloom, 

I am excessively pleased with them 
They have such a fine Greek name that 
es me back to Xenophon’s Anabasis, 

d such splendid blossoms and such in- 
ng shades of color, and then they 
| shade. I them 
most of all for that. To live in the 
shade and turn out so splendid—well, 


om in the respect 


egorically speaking, it happens more or 
less to folks, too. It will cost us some- 
thing to have a good lot of rhododendrons 
when it 
planning for our country place we never 
Why should we? Fru- 


imagination is no saving to 


in our garden, but comes to 
spare expense. 
gality of 
Cordelia is less extravagant in 
that particular than I am, because when 
I see the men who earn a lot of money 
I speculate in my mind as to how they 
do it and whether J could do it, and ] 
usually decide that I shall be able to 
presently if I have time, and then, nat- 
irally, I think what I shall have when 

get all that money, and just now it is 


anybody. 


rhododendrons because they are just com- 
ng along. A good deal goes with rhodo- 
dendrons: hired men, domestic animals, 


chariots of locomotion; I dare say by the 
time Cordelia and I get around to hav- 
ing them, aeroplanes will have become a 
reasonable solicitation. gut there’s no 
hurry. The rhododendrons in the Park 
are lovely, and I dare say there are more 
in the Bronx (if you can get there), 
and we have hospitable friends who have 
them in gardens. 

This observing the money-getters and 
noticing how they do it, and computing 
how long it will take to learn the trick and 
acquire the necessary prestige, is all right 
enough and even useful, but it plagues 
me when I get my mind too much on it. 
That’s not really the way to live—and 
yet, and yet. “The life is more than 
meat; the body more than raiment,” but, 
having life, meat comes very handy, and 
having a body, raiment is convenient. 
The people who miss it are those who 
starve life, or overlook it, in their solici- 
tude for meat and motors. 

The prevalent habit of going to Europe 


garden. 
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is curious. For that matter the habits 


of contemporary Americans are very 


curious—the motor-car habit so cor 
spicuous just now, their travel habit, 
much cultivated by farmers in winter, 
and by city people in summer. They ar 


remarkable habits; instructive, no doubt: 
expensive, but somehow at present there 
is money for them. Cordelia says she h: 
travelled, and need not go on the road 
again for some time. I haven’t, but | 
am content to wait until it is convenient. 
This town of New York is trying to live 
in in some ways, but it ean be said for it 
that here a great many things are broug 


it 
to the door. There are pictures here, and 
very pleasing objects in the shop windows, 
and a variety of people, and spoken lan- 
guages enough to satisfy the most am- 
bitious, and a mighty interesting assort- 
ment of architecture, and more making 
while you wait. Some Americans in 
time past have been to Europe to good 
purpose—as witness our newer archi- 
tecture—and some keep going there to 
year. That 
makes it the easier to stay at home and 


pretty good purpose every 


say Ceaelum non animum to one’s self, 
Cordelia and I bestow 
some of our spare attention on the growth 


and grub along. 
of characters. They don’t seem to grow 
so very much on the Intelligence 
and powers of comparison may get a 


road. 


boost in the school of itineracy, but char- 
acter not so Corlear Van 
Kurope once or 


probably. 
Terminal has been to 
twice every year sinee I can remember, 
and gads constantly when at home, and 
all but sleeps in a motor-car, and yet, 
so far as I ean see, he’s always just the 
same as he was the last time. I can’t 
see that he’s got ahead one lap. Chap- 
man says the soul of man requires to be 
fed on the Bible and the Greek poets. 
One can do that at home, and one can 
work at home, and have faith and endure 
and plug along—all quite useful to char- 
acter, and as developing in some ways as 
travel and Europe can be in others. 
Cordelia and I reading 
about the Wesleys and the characters they 
got and how they got them. There were 
eighteen children or thereabouts, and a 
dozen or so grew up. 


have been 


Fine people, too: 
admirable stock and developed by dis- 
cipline, privation, and pious training, all 
tempered by affection, humor, and lots 
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of quality in the trainers. It makes you 
feel that character is a very expensive 
product, and hardly to be had at the ten- 
cent store where we and our contem- 
poraries are prone to go for it. 

The Wesleys were poor; very much 
poorer than is thought at all suitable 
in these times, even for the reverend 
clergy or for the teachers of our youth. 
The father was a clergyman; the mother 
was a lady of excellent abilities and 
education, and they lived in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Food 
was plain and hard to get in that family, 
and raiment was only slightly related 
to embellishment, and sickness was fre- 
quent and poverty perpetual; but with 
what audacity those Wesleys took hold 
on life! It makes our timid overtures 
look like mill-pond voyaging. Really it 
is wholesome to sit by the window, within 
ear-shot of the rattle of the street-cars 
and the chug-chug of the automobiles, 
and read of the past straits of the 
straitened and the courage of the bold, 
and observe on what shoulders of men 
and women, and through what bogs of 
privation, civilization has come along. 

Not that the Wesleys had a preference 
for privation. The Reverend Samuel 
scrambled actively to maintain his fam- 
ily, but the increasing family outran his 
best diligence. We have changed all that. 
Families are less apt to outrun the 
paternal diligence in thése days. So far 
as numbers go, they trudge along respect- 
fully behind the census man and look 
over his shoulder at the figures. But 
that change is all in the day’s work, 
and springs out of changed conditions. 
People in our time are not curious enough 
about the processes of nature to raise 
very large families in order that they 
may watch near at hand the workings 
of the rule about the survival of the 
fittest. What they can observe of the 
application of that rule in written biog- 
raphy and among the neighbors seems to 
suffice, and in their own personal specula- 
tions they seem to care for no more 
progeny than they think they can con- 
trive survival for, whether they are fit- 
test or not. So butts in man, and tries 
to adjust the processes of nature to match 
his judgment and his taste in expenditure. 

When it gets hot, Cordelia will be 
going off to her father’s country palace 


in Connecticut, varying that experience 
in due time by a sojourn in my father’s 
country palace in New Jersey, and [| 
shall spend with her so much of the time 
as my urban duties permit. That will 
save us from dependence on any fresh- 
air funds this year. Parents are a con- 
siderable convenience, especially now- 
adays, when so many of them have learned 
their place, and especially in this town 
of New York, where it costs all you can 
earn to provide a winter habitation, and 
where the young wives of earnest workers 
like me are apt to be a good deal out 
of a job in summer. Much more sys- 
tematic provision is made to carry my kind 
of man through the summer than for 
Cordelia’s kind of woman—the clubs, for 
example. For man and wife at our stage of 
life parents, duly qualified and equipped, 
are a very suitable and timely provision. 
Indeed, I feel sometimes that the worth- 
lessness and miscellaneous degeneracy of 
parents in these times is exaggerated. I 
don’t say this by way of casting an an- 
chor to the windward, nor out of mere 
magnanimity, but because I honestly think 
so. People say that parental authority 
is all gone. Some think it good riddance; 
others lament. Since democracy came to 
be the fashion, everybody wants his own 
way more than formerly, and gets it 
rather more, children included. But 
parental direction is still a factor in 
life, and parental influence is enormous, 
and influence gets to the springs of ac- 
tion and character even more effectually 
than dogmatic authority. It is much 
harder for a fool father to blight a 
Mirabeau nowadays, and those Wesley 
parents that I spoke of might in our time 
have meddled less with their daughters’ 
marriages, thereby, possibly, avoiding 
some disasters; for the Wesley girls chose 
ill, but their parents, in choosing for them, 
chose still worse. Parents doubtless real- 
ize the limitations of their calling better 
than they did, and a good deal more is 
done in these days than formerly to piece 
out their deficiencies and help them with 
their duties. Doctors give them better 
advice than the Wesley parents got; 
schools in this country—in spite of the 
constant stream of criticism and de- 
preciation which schools endure—average 
surely a great deal better than schools 
did fifty years ago. The raising and 
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training of the young, being as important 
a matter as there is in sight, has had 
protracted attention from some of the 
best minds, and has had money showered 

it in a huge profusion. All that has 
been more or less helpful to parents, 
but it does not warrant the idea, so 
popular among current commentators, 
that parents have come to be super- 
numeraries on the public stage. That is 
a ridiculous notion, the absurdity of 
which would be demonstrated in about 
half a day if parents universally should 
quit work and take a half-holiday. 

We ought to save a littlke money this 
summer living on our fathers. It is a 
grand way to save. I don’t know of a 
better. It makes frugality possible, with- 
out self-denial—at least without priva- 
tion. They say there is excellent sport 
to be got out of self-denial, and I read 
that saving money and the repression of 
the impulse to spend it make like every- 
thing for the development of character. 
I dare say that is so. It is all a part of 
<elf-control, and of government by intel- 
ligence instead of by impulse. And self- 
control, including timely and _ suitable 
repression of expenditure, means freedom, 
and power to give, and the power to do, 
and the power to jump in and seize an 
opportunity. Possibly I can acquire the 
accomplishment of not buying some 


things that I want, even though I have 


That will 


the money to pay for them. 
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be a wonderful acquisition to me, though 
I have got so far as to be mighty par- 
ticular about what I buy on credit. One 
has got to get as far as that if he is going 
te get married on such an income as ours. 

That was a great stroke—getting mar- 
ried. I don’t see how I had the nerve 
to do it. Probably I hadn’t. I dare say 
we got married on Cordelia’s nerve, for 
when you come down to the facts it was 
she who took most of the chances, and 
really made the choice. To choose and to 
decide things seem in our day to be very 
largely women’s work. I am more and 
more impressed with that as I go more 
and more to Cordelia to get her views. 
I get them on pretty much everything 
except points of law. I am the specialist 
on that and on the earning of money, 
but she is the specialist on the arrange- 
ment of life. I guess she is an obedient 
wife, but in practice I seem to make 
suggestions and she to make decisions. 
She makes them with great consideration 
and indulgence for me, and with a de- 
gree of judgment that saves me much 
mental effort. The opportunities of 
mental effort that I enjoy below Canal 
Street, between ten o’clock and six, suf- 
fice to keep my mind exercised, and I am 
no glutton about making wnnecessary 
mental efforts after I get up-town. Per- 
haps that simplifies life for Cordelia. 
I wonder what women do whose husbands 
don’t have to work! 
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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE life of a literary critic may well 
+ seem unexciting and devoid of 

adventure; though, as we all know, 
M. Anatole France has defined literary 
criticism as the adventures of the critic’s 
soul among masterpieces. M. France 
was thinking of more elegant and erudite 
adventures than that of which I propose 
to write: though he, of all humanists, 
would best understand its significance 
and charm. No one so well as he could 
appreciate the thrill that comes to a 
critic from his sudden unexpected initia- 
tion into even the smallest secret of 
that greatest of all critical mysteries— 
popular taste. When I say “ critic,” I am 
thinking first of that somewhat superior 
person which each one of us is apt to 
be in our youth, so tyrannically intol- 
erant of old standards, so impatient of, 
as it seems to us, worn-out simplicities; 
s0 sensitively alert for le nouveau frisson 
and the last nuance. The difficulty in 
the young days of the critic is a sopho- 
morie superiority to the unlettered hu- 
inan heart. One of the many advantages 
of growing old is a strange, one might 
almost say a mysterious, understanding 
of all that has happened to us, and—inci- 
dentally—all we have read when we 
were young. Perhaps I should say, 


the things that were read to us when we 
were young, the things, of course, we 
couldn’t read for ourselves, the things 
read to us by a mother whose literary 
tastes we had to grow somewhat older 
to appreciate—that dear mother who 
erooned Wordsworth and Byron to us 
by our bedside, and whom, later, we tried 
vainly to persuade that Meredith was a 
greater nature-poet than Wordsworth, 
that Swinburne outsang Byron, and that 
Keats, generally speaking, was the only 
poet since Shakespeare. 

Such a mother might laughingly quote 
Burns against our Mrs. Browning and 
Rossetti; and perhaps not till long years 
after have we, by some fortunate acci- 
dent, some chance intellectual adventure, 
suddenly come to understand that that 
old mother was right. 

These changes of the critical heart 
come in odd and humble ways. It was, I 
remember, to the circumstance of my miss- 
ing a train at a wayside station in Surrey, 
and, as a consequence, having to kill 
three or four hours in the old inn; that 
I owe my sudden initiation into the 
hitherto somewhat unrealized greatness 
and charm of John Bunyan—for there 
in the old inn bookcase was an old copy 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress, with rude 
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IN DEFENCE 


wood-euts, which I took, experimentally, 
from the shelf to while away the time— 
with the result that I missed the next 
train, and had to stay at “The Three 
Pigeons ” overnight. 

Similarly, I owe the critical enlighten- 
ment which I ask the reader to share 
with me—more than likely he has al- 
ready gone through the same stage of 
levelopment for himself—to the chance 
of picking up from an old piano, 
standing amid horsehair chairs and an- 
cestral water-colors in the Connecticut 
farmhouse where I am living, a pop- 
ilar collection of songs and rounds and 
eatches which not only charmed our 
great-great-grandparents, but are still to- 
day as vociferously on the lips, and tear- 
fully in the hearts, of men as ever. I 
confess that the book has been the oc- 
asion of a debauch of sentiment almost 
inbearable in its poignancy and un- 
ashamed in its abandon; and I come out 
of the experience understanding com- 
pletely the feelings of that old lady who 
has immortalized herself by making a 
like confession, when she admitted: 


“T cannot sing the old songs, 

I sang long years ago, 

For heart and voice would fail me, 
And foolish tears would flow; 

For bygone hours came o’er my heart, 
With each familiar strain: 

[ cannot sing the old songs, 
Or dream those dreams again.” 


Indeed, if, in the striking words of 
Eliza Cooke, one wishes to learn, not 
only how much the heart can bear, but 
how much it has borne, one could not 
do better than consult any encyclopedia 
t old and ever- young emotions, and 
lachrymatory of ancient sorrows such 
as this song-book I have picked up on 
that old piano. The book itself is 
not old, being, in fact, a cheap paper- 
backed collection made comparatively 
recently, such as can be bought in any 
music-store; and it is, therefore, the more 
significant, for it is thus not merely 
reminiscent of the tastes of the past, 
hut representative of the tastes of the 
present, too, as it bears witness also to 
the remarkable longevity of popular 
favorites. It would seem, indeed, that 
when a song possesses the peculiar kind 
of vitality to capture the popular heart 
or the popular fancy, it can never quite 
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lose its hold; but, indeed, goes on strength- 
ening it, generation after generation, by 
the cumulative power of association. 
Take that international anthem of hu- 
man friendliness, Auld Lang Syne: it 
is quite conceivable that a poem might 
be written even more forcibly embodying 
its simple universal sentiment—such 
poems may have been written; but it is, 
none the less, impossible to imagine one 
taking its place in any kindly gatherings 
of English-speaking men and women, at 
those moments when the emotion of hu- 
man fellowship warms the heart to the 
poignancy and pathos of our common 
mortal lot, and the peculiar tragic thrill 
of old ties of race and kindred. And, 
of course, the chief reason for this un- 
assailable popularity of Auld Lang Syn: 
—though not the only reason—is the fact 
of its having been sung so inealculably 
often before, in every quarter of the four 
winds, and under circumstances of such 
deep feeling. Dead voices join ours in 
its chorus, and it is haunted by the pathos 
of immemorial meetings and partings, by 
the true grasp of hands long since nerve- 
less dust, the loving glance of loyal eyes 
that shine no longer at the laughing 
table of life 





“Old meetings and old partings—all that 
ends ; 


So loved, so vivid and so vanishéd.” 


The fashions of human feeling change 
not, and though new forms of its ex- 
pression naturally arise and have their 
hour, man in his realer moments is best 
pleased by those old forms, consecrated 
and endeared by familiar usage, the 
words he is most at home with, and the 
tunes he used to whistle when a boy. 
And it must be a 
cated eye, 


‘superior,’ sophisti- 
indeed, that would not soften 
and fill as it glanced over the titles alone 
of the book of “home songs” that is 
before me as I write. Take the first 
dozen, just as they come: 

Alice, where art Thou? Annie Laurie. 
Auld Lang Syne. Be Kind to the Loved 
Ones at Home. Ben Bolt. The Blue 
Bells of Scotland. The Blue Juniata. 
By the Sad Sea Waves. The Campbells 
are Coming. Come Back to Erin. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rue. Darby and Joan. 

What doors of memory fly open with 
each quaint old-fashioned name, what 
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pictures of long-forgotten evenings light 
up, evenings not indeed yet robbed of 
certain humorous aspects by the tender- 
ness of our retrospect, as we recall the 
languishing Miss So-and-so at the piano, 
and the enamored Mr. pour- 
ing out his impassioned tenor over her 
chaste shoulder! Or can we forget how 
another Mr. So-and-so used to throw us 
irreverent youngsters into convulsions by 
his manner of roaring out, “ Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep?’ His thundering 
basso must still echo in the ears of time. 
Oh yes! there is still much to provoke 
our smiles as we look over these old 
songs, the sort of smiles provoked by old 


So-and-so 


fashion-plates and old prints of  by- 
gone elegancies and affectations — fine 
ladies promenading “the Mall” in 


chignon and ecrinoline, accompanied by 
superfine gentlemen in side-whiskers and 
white trousers—yet, humorously haunted 
as these old songs may be (particularly, 
perhaps, by the ghost of Tom Moore), 
it is impossible to read them without 
being impressed by their genuine power 
and charm, and general right to exist 
irrespective of the whims of fashion or 
the tenderness of our retrospective regard. 
[f we wipe those retrospective tears from 
our eyes, and sit down to consider them 
in a less sentimental spirit, one is sur- 
prised to find what an unexpected vindi- 
eation of the contemned “ popular taste” 
they provide. At least one reader of them 
has thus been surprised, and that is the 
critical adventure I set out to deseribe. 
Of course, the first obvious character- 
istic of these popular songs is the sim- 
plicity of their subject-matter. Their 
themes are very few and elemental, the 
primitive emotions—Life and Love and 
Death as they come to what Whitman 
called “simple, natural persons,” as, in 
the last analysis, they affect even the 
more sophisticated; joy and sorrow direct 
and uncomplex, unsicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought. Great literary art 
also, as we know, deals with the same 
simple elemental themes, but it treats 
them consciously, intelleetualizes, subtil- 
izes them, looks before and after, and 
regards human emotions and human 
drama not so much in themselves as in 
relation to the Infinite Mystery of things, 
in speculum eternitatis. Popular art, 
however, seizes merely on the vivid emo- 


tion of living, the sheer joy and pain, 
asking no questions of why or how, 
seeking no philosophic interpretations, 
conscious of no mystic intimations, know- 
ing only the human pang in its imme- 
diate personal intensity. It is an art 
entirely without tine shades and secondary 
meanings. Therefore it provoked our 
youthful contempt, and is passed over by 
the superior critic as crude and senti- 
mental. Crude appeals to the feelings 

unworthy of critical consideration! Mere 
raw subject-matter undisguised by any 
finesse of treatment! Yet man’s feelings 
are crude, or at least strong and simple 
when he feels at all; and it is hard to 
imagine such a theme, say, as a man’s 
love for his mother—perhaps the most 
favorite theme of these popular songs— 
treated otherwise than with the heart- 
felt directness of simple affection; 
though, doubtless, there are some who 
would consider that the proper way to 
treat a mother in art is Whistler’s way, 
merely dispassionately, as a “study” or 
an “ arrangement.” 

The world at large, however, has 
decided in favor of Eliza Cooke’s meth- 
od in “The Old Arm Chair.” “ Reek- 
ing sentimentality! Maudlin emotional- 
ism!’ one ean hear some one —our 
old sophomoric selves, maybe—exclaim ; 
yet one may well ask how an excess of 
sentiment or emotion is possible on such 
a subject as a mother’s memory, or what 
object could more naturally focus our 
wistful affection than an old chair in 
which a beloved mother so long has sat 
and now sits no more. Here surely is an 
oceasion on which the human heart may 
let itself go in unrestrained simplicity of 
its sorrow, however naive and unlettered 
in its expression; the more naive and un- 
lettered the more natural and convincing. 
I confess that for me the simple words in 
which Eliza Cooke has clothed her lament 
seem in a very true and important sense 
to be literature, unless literature is a 
term to be applied merely to decorative 
arrangements of words, a pastime of the 
esthetic sense, and is to be denied the 
name when occupying itself with the 
more vital, every-day interests of man- 
kind. Fortunately, in literature there 
are many magics, and perhaps it is the 
so-called humblest magie that works the 
miracle best worth having. One draw- 
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IN DEFENCE 
hack to the unbiassed appreciation of 
these popular masterpieces which it is 
impossible to be unconscious of so soon 
as one starts to quote their titles is one 
which, at all events, they share with some 
masterpieces of artistic 
—the drawback of their 


the greatest 
literary ” poetry 
aving been subjected so long, owing to 
their very popularity, to derisive quota- 
n, that it is difficult to dissociate them 
familiar and 
k eonsideration for them as they are. 


from misusage seriously 


Derisive quotation would seem to be the 


final end of all literary masterpieces 
vhatsoever, and to be the common lot 
alike of Come into the Garden, Maud, 
and The Old Folks at Home » of The 
Raven and The Old Oaken Bucket. 


Yet the qualities which made the lordly 
and the humbler 
homely masterpieces popular in the first 


literary masterpieces 
instance, and keep them so, are still there, 
and in each ease are still clearly evident 
The humblest 
of immortality is seldom won by 
dent. 


and easy to state. form 
acci- 
Tennyson and Poe do not further 
coneern us at the moment; but I should 
like the reader to consider the 
yvords of "Way down the 

and not 
vith me that, even of themselves, apart 
from the music, they present an appeal- 
ing picture and strike a deep emotional 
chord with a sure, however simple, art. 

It is customary to say of the success 
if such songs that it is all due to the 
music. The words of popular songs don’t 
matter, we are told. The tune is every- 
thing. All the same, the tune was born 
if the words, of the suggestion made 
by them to the composer’s mind; and the 
fact is that, while in the best examples 
music and words seem one and indivisible, 
having often been born together iand 
baving so long been traditionally asso- 
ciated, yet im no few cases, such as 
Home, Sweet Home, for example, the 
words are unquestionably the predomi- 
nant partner. 

To return to the Old Folks at Home, 
the magnetism of the melody is un- 
deniable, but consider, so to say, the 
emotional yoltage of the mere subject- 
matter of the words. There is the ad- 
vantage for the writer of popular songs. 
The very words he uses—“ Home ”— 
“ Mother ”—“ Country ”—are 


mere 


upon Swanee 


River, see if he does agree 


poems in 
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themselves, 


human 


traditionally charged with 
feeling. They are things rather 


than words, conveying their meaning as 
directly, and awaking as immediate 1 
sponse, as a national flag. If, as it used 
to be the fashion to say, subject-matter 
does not count the 


in high art treat- 


ment is all!—-the reverse is surely the 
case in the art of the people, and the 
artist’s skill lies almost more in_ his 


choice of subject-matter than in its 


manipulation. The writer of the Old 
Folks at Home was fortunate in con- 
centrating in his song nearly all the not 


very various subject-matter of appeal of 


which popular songs are made, and if 
we analyze the ingredients of Old 
Folks at Home we shall come pretty 


near to the recipe on which all successes 
in this kind have been made. 
with, the song the 
distance home, 
ment of 


To begin 
note of dis- 
that 


time, 


strikes 
from 

exile in 
‘ far-far-away ” 


tance, senti- 


that 
curiously 
vibrates through all such popular songs, 


space and 


motive, which 
in which some form of sadness seems to 
We seldom meet in them 
any one who is happy just wher 
when he is. Either he is “ far 
what he loves, or he is 
away.” He is 
be somewhere else—either in Dixie, or 
in old Kentucky, or in Erin, or “ 
a mile of Edinboro.” His 


be a necessity. 
and 
away ” 
“ going 
wishing to 


from 
far always 
within 
heart is al- 


ways “sair for somebody ” or something. 
But the most usual objects of his wist- 
ful longing are the old folks and the 
old home. There is neither need nor 


space to name the innumerable songs of 
which the old folks are the 
the old home the setting. 


heroes and 
Though the 
old home seems usually to be situated 
down south, it is to be found, need one 
say, in every corner of the earth, from 
Kentucky to Killarney, though the long- 
ing for it seems to have been expressed 
chiefly by negroes, Irishmen, and Scotch 
men. The old home is usually simple, 
the dwelling of simple folk—* one little 
hut among de bushes,” and here the 
writer of Old Folks at Home strikes 
what one might call the cottage note. 
The cottage, with roses round the porch, 
and beehives in the garden, would seem 
to be very near to the human heart. It 
is seldom we with a castle in 
popular song, though we must not forget 


meet 
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those halls of Tara on which the harp 
hangs mute, or those “ marble halls” in 
which we once dreamt we were sleeping. 

When we have noted the “ happy child- 
hood” and “ mother” motives, it will be 
seen that the Old Folks at Home pretty 
well bears out my claim for it of in- 
cluding and illustrating the most general 
features of popular song. Incidentally, 
too, by its dialect, it reminds one how 
large a body of popular song is written 
in one or other of three dialects—Scotch, 
Irish, or negro. Perhaps that pervading 
note of exile comes largely from this 
fact, as undoubtedly no little of their 
general pathos—for pathos seems strange- 
ly to inhere in dialect, and the incom- 
parable pathos of the Scotch dialect in 
particular is, need one say, one of the 
classic possessions of literature. But here a 
master has been at work; and what would 
any old song-book be without Burns ?’— 
though it must be remembered that Burns 
did not make the Scotch dialect, and 
that many of his best-known songs are 
partly traditional. No, the Scotchman 
and the Irishman and the negro—I hope 
none of them will object to the colloca- 
tion—are born with music in their souls, 
as the Englishman, generally speaking, 
is not; and the very names of the heroes 
and heroines of popular song bear witness 
to their ascendancy as song-makers. We 
seldom meet with an English or American 
hero or heroine. To be sure, there are 
Ben Bolt and Mollie Darling; but even 
these can hardly compete with Robin 
Adair, young Lochinvar, John Anderson, 
with Annie Laurie, Kathleen Mavourneen 
—or even Old Black Joe. 

Practically the only motive of popular 
song unrepresented in the Old Folks at 
Home is the love motive. Sailor songs, 
soldier songs, national songs, hymns, and 
drinking songs may be regarded as form- 
ing a sort of technical section apart from 
the main body of popular song, and only 
appealing to the general heart in occa- 
sional moods or in exceptionally spirit- 
ed examples. 

Popular love-songs, again, illustrate 
that curious sadness of the popular heart 
to which I have referred above. It is 
seldom you come upon a happy lover in 
my old song-book. Once in a while you 
find a gay courting song, such as Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye, but, for the most part, 


the song is of love’s loss rather than of 
love’s joy, love afar, or love scorned, 
or love in the kirkyard. Popular song 
would certainly seem to bear out the 
truth of James Thomson’s dictum that 
“lips only sing when they cannot kiss.” 
The trouble always is, as with Alice Gray, 
“She never can be mine.” Possibly the 
reason for this is that the best love- 
songs have been written by the Scotch 
beautiful, heart-breaking things they are, 
and none more beautiful than My Heart 
is Sair for Somebody. The note of pas- 
sion is seldom struck, and the voic 
of the fleshly school is refreshingly ab- 
sent. But the one bracing note that: is 
struck again and again amid all tears 
of separation and regret is the note of 
constancy to one fair face, the note of 
a love that is faithful in despite of 
distance and death. In the purity and 
constancy of his affection the popular 
song-writer compares favorably with his 
more sophisticated literary brother. 

And that reminds me to note that the 
literary poet is conspicuous mainly by 
his absence in my old song-book. Kings- 
ley, Longfellow, and Tennyson are the 
three favored exceptions; Kingsley with 
his Three Fishers, Longfellow’ with 
Stars of the Summer Night, and Ten- 
nyson with Sweet and Low. It is a 
curious thing how the average man seems 
to scent and avoid any taint of “lit- 
erature” in his poetry. Even great 
poets may write of the simplest themes 
in the simplest words, but as a rule they 
appeal in vain to the popular ear. It 
speaks volumes for the remarkable na- 
ture and range of Tennyson’s genius that 
he of all poets, in our day at least, should 
be the one conspicuous exception. With 
all his immense cultivation and keen 
wsthetic sensibility, his skill in subtle and 
ornate metrical effects, there was evi- 
dently in him, too, the soul of a simple 
singer of the people, knowing instinctive- 
ly the simple music to which the heart 
of the people beats, and knowing just 
the right fall of the simple words they 
love. For the heart of the people is the 
heart of a child, and the art of writing 
for them seems very much like the art 
of writing for children—the most difficult 
of all literary arts. Perhaps the charm- 
ing childishness of the popular heart is 
best shown in its love of apparently 
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meaningless rounds, a number of which Greek tragedy, and suffered no music 
fnd in my old song-book, such as_ less frivolous than Beethoven and Bach 


Scotland’s Burning—* Scotland’s burn- If such a nation of solemn prigs should 
g! Sectland’s burning! Look out! ever come to pass, what a _ treasun 


k out! Fire! fire! fire! fire! Cast trove would seem such a collection as 
more water.” What does it mean! that which I found on the old piano. 


e dull person may ask. As well How eagerly we would steal off into a 
the meaning of Three Blind Mice, corner with some friend of like mind 
The Hunting of the Snark. It is and wallow in its frank sentimental- 


re child-heartedness, that is all! And ism, its fearless platitudes of emotion, 
e find the same charming inconsequence its refreshingly unlettered language, its 
a people’s choice of its national songs. almost brutal agonizing of the heart! 
[he songs men march to battle with are How real it would all seem to us, after 
lom lofty patriotic hymns such as one our moping masterpieces and mathemat- 
ight expect with such stern business ical fugues! How grateful we would bh 
foot, but some delightful doggerel such if only some lofty musical acquaintance 
« Yankee Doodle, or There'll be a Hot would consent to sing us The Last Rose 
Time in the Old Town To-night. of Summer, and if only Mr. So-and-so 
[Thank goodness that it is so! It of the thundering basso could be per- 
ould be dreadful to belong to a nation snaded to come back and roar forth once 
hat knew Milton by heart, refused to again Rocked in the Uradle of the De ep. 
see anything acted but Shakespeare or Be sure we would promise not to laugh. 


Journey’s End 
BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


HAT made life fair, O Love, before you came, 
Its labor, laughter, tears? 
That which was full seems now an empty name 
Of random years. 


What I strove for, or shunned, to what aspired, 
Had value once, I know- 

Poor little round of little things desired, 
An empty show. 


But it was all I knew, and patiently 
I smiled and trudged along— 

Until you came, and all the soul of me 
3urst into song. 


Sang like a lark that flings its being high 
To the sun’s burning kiss, 

Till its too swiftly beating heart is nigh 
To break with bliss. 


So must it be when unto Paradise 
At last our spirits roam, 

Wondering what earthly road could e’er entice, 
When we are Home. 





The Gift-Bearer 


BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


and golden inside,” thought Eliza- 
beth, dreamily. “ But outside it is 
all white.” 

She had been left alone for a minute 
while the baby was being dressed in the 
next room, and the family was gathering 
down-stairs. Laurie had been put to bed 
for his nap very late, so he would be at 
his rosy baby best for the Christmas tree 
and the toys; he had only just waked up, 
although it was growing dark. The 
mother raised the window and looked out. 

It was wonderfully silent out where 
the snow was. The silence was what she 
wanted. The bursts of laughter that 
came to her from down-stairs every time 
a door was opened hurt her like a 
flare of burning wind in her face. Yet 
they were doing it all for her—for her 
and Laurie. 

“ How kind they are—how kind! And 
it all has helped, every bit of it has 
helped!” she whispered to herself. But 
her thoughts were straying far away over 
white billows that had once been walks 
and streets and parking. They had jour- 
neyed to other billows and_ billows— 
they had touched, with the shudder that 
living flesh will always feel when it dwells 
on the incredible thought of death, on 
that softly rounded bed where her hus- 
band lay. 

“Oh, Lawrence!” her heart went out 
to that haven which was still the one 
to which every need sent her, but which 
was—mercifully—not there. “How kind 
they are—how much they have helped! 
But how little they know what it is!” 
Her eyes ached with the struggle between 
the rising tears and her will to keep them 
down; the struggle had become so the 
usual thing that even in her dreams she 
felt the tears rise, and held them back 
that they might not overflow. 

“ Ba-ba-ba-ba!” came Laurie’s little 
voice from the next room. 

“Tt must be his kitty he is talking to,” 


> |’ is all red and green and sparkling 


thought Elizabeth. “And he must be 
almost ready; he always begins to chat- 
ter when his hair is being curled.” She 
closed the window resolutely, as if that 
could shut out sorrow. 

“You know you mustn’t cry,” she said 
to herself, encouragingly. She had found 
exhorting herself to be one of the things 
that helped. It gave her the sense of 
companionship. “ You know that would 
make your eyes red. And then they would 
all be so disappointed. You have real- 
ly done very well so far about seem- 
ing happy.” 

The nurse appeared at the door with 
the baby in her arms. From the length 
of the room Laurie surveyed her with 
condescension in his direct gaze. He 
seemed tantalizingly aloof, separated by 
the crisp immaculateness of his frock, 
the flawless, pink-flushed skin, the round 
innocence of the wide-open eyes, the wet 
tendrils of his newly curled hair. In her 
longing for her baby’s deliciousness 
Elizabeth forgot everything else. She 
made a dart for him. 

“ Kiss me this minute!” she demanded, 
taking him into her arms. With his 
sweet eyes nonchalantly on something be- 
yond her head, the baby yielded his cool, 
fresh lips. 

“Mum-mum-mum-mum,” he gracious- 
ly explained. 

When Elizabeth and the baby appeared 
below they were immediately surrounded 
by an impatient crowd. Every one was 
penned up in the library until doors 
should be opened—all Creswolds but 
Mother Burnham, Elizabeth thought, as 
she caught sight of her mother-in-law. 
and realized, with a sudden ache of sym- 
pathy, how solitary she looked. 

Her own mother came bustling through 
the room. ‘ 

“Oh, there you are; we'll open the 
doors now,” she said—-and halted. Eliza- 
beth was in white. “ How touching it 
was of her to lay aside her black!” 
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ight the mother. Her fair head 
rown back, the fine free sweep of the 
fred arms that held the baby high up 
that all could see him, the clear pro- 
the noble outlines were beautiful. 
Rut. oh, that wistful pucker of the eye- 
vs that Elizabeth wore when she was 
ving to be happy! It appealed too 
enly. Mrs. Creswold turned to her 
ingest son. 

‘Help Elizabeth with the baby, dear; 
Laurie is so heavy. We must do every- 
e for Elizabeth we can—things he 

ild have done. I am so afraid the 

will be too much for her endurance. 
You understand. Now everybody keep 
iiet and hear what the baby will say 
vhen first he sees it. I feel sure this 

ill make him talk at last. Maybe I 
have forgotten—do you remember how 
old your babies were when they began to 
talk, Mrs. Burnham? It seems to me 
that Laurie is rather backward about 
speaking. It wouldn’t be at all strange 
if he were, as splendidly healthy as 


he o—_” 


nit 


Her voice was drowned by the forward 
surge of the whole company. Headed by 
Elizabeth and the baby, they swept across 
the wide hall, into the holly and mistle- 
toe hung room, green-garlanded and 
red-ribboned. 

The room was so full of light and 
warmth and evergreen fragrance that, 
spacious as it was, it seemed bursting 
with it all. At first it was a daze of 
brilliance—a dazzle of light. But at last 
one saw that the centre of it all, the 
luminous source of the rays of light and 
‘olor and fragrance, was the magical tree 
that stood in the heart of it. Finely sym- 
metrical, from its pointed apex to its 
wide-spreading lowest boughs, not unlike 
a heart in shape, it existed only to be 
decked with countless messages of joy. 
Every twig had its buoyantly upraised 
burden of toy or tinsel or chain or candle. 
Yet its green recesses seemed to promise 
ecret troves of treasure, more precious 
than any displayed. A mortal tree it was, 
grown in a familiar, near-by forest, 
decked by the hands they knew. Yet, for 
me enchanted instant, it seemed to the 
eyes of the family gathered there to be 
no mere thing of spiralled boughs and 
clustered needles. Instead, it was the 
heart of love made conscious, kindled on 

Vor. CXXII.—No. 727.—8 





every hearth in the awakened land—glow- 
ing—palpitating—launching forth its 
sacred fire of adoration. 

For a minute they stood spellbound, 
the eyes of some wet with sharp emotion, 
the lips of others smiling in response to 
a message that spelled to them only joy. 
Elizabeth was white and silent, stricken 
with the memory of the last Christmas, 
exalted by a joy so great that it was 
sorrow, and by a sorrow so absolute that 
surrender to it was joy. 

With a sigh each one left the world 
of his own dreams to realize that it was 
not his tree, after all, that it was Laurie’s 
delight over his first Christmas they had 
all come to witness. Eyes shining in 
inticipation, all drew nearer to observe. 
Elizabeth, holding the baby, took her 
position in front of the tree. 

There was an interval of poignant 
silence. Laurie’s eyes rested, critically, 
intelligently, upon the spectacle. One 
would have said, had it not been known 
that this was his first experience with 
Christmas, that he was examining the 
tree, comparing it with others he had 
known, testing it by his ideals. Aft- 
er a few minutes of patient scrutiny 
of his serutiny, it became apparent to 
the most optimistic that the baby, of 
all that company, was the only one who 
was unmoved. 

They waited. 

“ He’s dazed by it all,” said one. That 
gained universal approval. He needed 
time. 

“Pretty, pretty tree,” said one fond 
auntie. 

“ See the lights, Baby,” said another. 

“ Ba-ba-ba-ba,” Laurie remarked, in- 
telligently, his hand reaching for the 
nearest candle. When that was refused 
with a chorus of horror, he 
his mother. 

3a-ba-ba-ba-ba?” His inquiry was 
dignified and patient. 

“ See the balls and the chains, baby 

That struck Laurie as a sensible re 
mark, and he grabbed a shining red ball. 
As it pulled loose from the tree he 
shrugged and chuckled with delight. By 
the time that had been taken away from 
him it was a handful of broken glass. 
The whole episode occurred to Laurie as 
unreasonable, and he yelled in emphatic 
and self-respecting disapproval. 


turned to 


” 
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Elizabeth became nervous at this blot 
on the fair prospect of the day. The 
family closed around her, loud in their 
suggestions. 

“ Put him down and let him creep to 
his toys,” said Grandmother Creswold. 
Elizabeth did so. “ Here is this rocking- 
horse of mine hidden behind the tree! 
The baby would never see it there! I 
thought that the toys were to be arranged 
in a perfectly impartial manner, and no- 
body was to have any preference shown!” 
She dragged the rocking-horse—warrant- 
ed the largest and most magnificent the 
market afforded—forward under the light 
of Laurie’s eyes. But he ignored it. Every 
aunt and uncle began anxiously to locate 
her or his own particular offering. 

“Tt would be strange if he didn’t en- 
joy his gifts,” said Elizabeth, earnestly. 
“Everybody has been so wonderfully 
kind. But of course they would be—” 
her voice faltered. “He wouldn’t be a 
3urnham if he didn’t have the Christmas 
spirit, would he, Mother Burnham? Do 
you remember Lawrence—last year—?” 

It was the danger-signal for which 
was on the alert. <A torrent 
of enthusiasms interrupted her. 

“Think T’ll just start this train of 
ears to running.” Off whizzed the little 
train of ears 


every one 


“This is the way the horsie gallops!” 
The charger was agitated immoderately. 

Frantic squeaks were brought from a 
woolly subject. “The little lamb says, 
‘ Ba-a-a,’ Baby!” 

Grandmother Creswold crept nearer 
to her daughter. “ Aren’t you cold in 
that white gown, dear?’ She pulled a 
searf over Elizabeth’s shoulders with 
tender fussiness. 

“The baby wants to get into his auto- 
mobile!” Grandfather Creswold lifted 
him up and tried to put him on the seat. 
But an unexpected stiffening of fat legs 
marred the plan. And—all without hav- 
ing said a word or changed from his 
bored and stately gravity—the baby found 
himself, unmolested, on the floor. There 
he turned his back to the tree and his 
anxious relatives crying up their wares, 
and seriously devoted himself to trying 
to get off his short white shoe. 

The gentle young mother came out of 
her abstraction. 


“What did you bring, Mother Burn- 


ham? Shall we give it to the baby now?” 
The anxiety to have no one slighted i: 
the ceremonial to the baby-idol would 
have moved Grandmother Burnham, ha 
she dared allow herself to be 
by anything. 

“Tt is—this, Elizabeth.” She held out 
a flat parcel which she had been carrying 
in her hand. “I felt I didn’t want t 
give it to the baby—here.” 

Elizabeth took it from her. She knew 
what it was without looking, and her 
hands caressed it. 

“T know—I'll put it away.” 
lips trembled. 

Laurie had found that he couldn’t get 
his shoe off, and had tired of poking his 
finger into a little hole in the floor. H« 
began laboriously to creep toward hi 
mother. His gait, which was an _ in- 
deseribable combination of creeping an 
hopping and dragging himself along, had 
never before failed to provoke shrieks o1 
delighted laughter. But every one wa: 
too busy explaining puzzle-pictures and 
tops to him to applaud. So displeas 
ure was rampant in the little poked-out 
lower lip. 

“The baby looks frightened.” Th 
grandmother was looking at him with 
sombre eyes. 

Elizabeth took him passionately up into 
her arms, and he submitted very gracious 
ly and allowed himself to be cuddled 
He even put up his lips to be kissed. 

“Tt’s so much—all at once. And 
don’t you think, Mother Burnham, that 
some of the toys are too old for him?” 
The little mother spoke timidly. 

“Possibly. Elizabeth, hasn’t he a 
tooth through yet?” 

“No, but his gums are swollen. And 
the book says, ‘ Even with the healthiest 


moved 


Her brav: 


children dentition may be delayed.’ And 
Laurie certainly is healthy!” Even 
in Elizabeth’s sweet tones there wer¢ 


signs of bristling to the defence of 
her own. 

“Laurie will be a year old—?”’ 

“Tn one month. You know it was two 
weeks after—” 

Grandmother Burnham winced. 

“Let me think,” she said. “ Esther 
eut her first tooth ‘when she was six 
months old—the babies have always been 
forward in the Burnham family. And 
Lawrence got his first—” 
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Elizabeth’s face had gone down on 
rie’s head. 

When did Lawrence—?”’ 
as muffled. But there was longing in it 
ingled with dread. 

Some one caught the name, and there 
ere quick glances exchanged. Every 
ne crowded around as if to hedge Eliza- 
th in before some threatened danger. 
he tender babble came fast: 

‘Such a grip as the little chap has— 
{ could hardly get—” 

“ And such a wise little smile!” 

“ He’s dazed with the lights.” 

“ Past his bedtime, too.” 

‘Grave as a judge.” 

“Those cunning little fat 

ld just eat them up!” 

Every one breathed more freely when 
Elizabeth crushed Laurie in her arms, 

ried her face in his baby sweetness, 
ail d smiled. 

Another danger-signal had been ob- 
erved and the peril averted. 
other Creswold beamed. 


Her voice 


hands—I 


Grand- 
Every one was 


at liberty to return to the business of the 


to make the hero live up to the 
tandard that had been set for him in 
the way of innocent Christmas joy. But 
hen time went on and there was still 

response from the solemn, wide-eyed 


baby, a certain heaviness was injected 


to the hilarity, the jocund company be- 
in to be restive, disappointed—in the 
se of one or two, bored. Finally there 
a lull in the proceedings, 
reveller looked at reveller, when the spicy 
mell of evergreens had ceased to provoke 
he delicious sentiment of Christmas- 
me, when it became evident that the 


when 


candles were dripping and that the house 


was overwarm. The group of servants 
the hall seuffled huge African feet, 
topped their ejaculations of “ Ain’ he 
eet ?” and, “ Did yo’ ever!” and revert- 
| frankly to their own affairs, with many 
burst of searcely smothered laughter. 
Left to himself on the floor for a mo- 
ent, the baby’s eyes were magnetically 
ttracted to some object. As soon as he 
id spied it he could see nothing else. 
Sometimes pulling himself along by his 
rms, sometimes creeping, sometimes 
pping like a hoppy-toad—with that 
iscinating but again unregarded gait of 
his—he drew himself nearer to it. One 
by one the eyes of his subjects were at- 


tracted, and they watched in suspense to 
see what had been favored by him at last 
Jealousy burned in the breast of each as 
he saw his own offering passed by, and 
slighting thoughts dwelt on the sub 
ject of the baby’s probable choice. Slow- 
ly—gradually—first to this one—then 
to that—until the most 
convineed—it 


unwilling was 
became apparent that it 
was something behind the tree that Lau 
rie sought! 

He had it! It was a small wooden box 
in which some toy had come! In its 
owner’s haste to get his gift under range 
of the hero’s eye it had been thrust scorn- 
fully behind the tree. A wooden box 
whose cover slid fascinatingly in and out, 
catching sometimes, which made ardent 
effort necessary, but yielding always to 
the pressure of determined fingers. This 
was what he sought and what he got. 
It wreathed his baby face with joyous 
Christmas smiles! 

Elizabeth quickly rose to the necessity 
of covering this fatal breach of tact. She 
tried to pull the box away from him; but 
the dawning storm in his face warned 
her. Leaving the box in his hands, 
she took him in her arms and carried 
him before the tree. Instinctively every 
one gathered around them. Noise sub- 
sided into silence. They felt it was the 
final effort. 

“See the pretty toys, Baby,” said the 
mother, softly. Her sheltering pose was 
so beautiful and her voice so tender that 
a lump came to the throat of more than 
Grandfather Creswold. But the baby, 
box clutched in fist, like a little graven 
Christ-child, kept secret his own wi 
fathomable thoughts. 

Every one was aroused to a final in 
tensity of desperation. They exhibited 
toys in concert with loud endorsements 
of them. all talking in opposition to 
one another. The room was hot; the noisé 
alarming; and hitherto well-conducted 
persons were being very strange. The 
baby’s lip puckered—quivered. He turn 
ed to the refuge that was near and sure 
and sweet and buried his head on his 
mother’s breast. 

With the coming of the sobs the ebbing 
enthusiasm of the worshippers eddied into 
pity and subsided entirely. 
murmur of consolatory remarks, and pr 
ple began vaguely to think of grown-up 


There was a 
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parcels to be done up and cards to be 
mailed. But as Laurie raised his head 
after one despairing wail to get breath 
for another, Grandmother Burnham 
caught a gleam of something in his wide- 
open mouth. 

“Oh, Elizabeth—let me see—I thought 
I saw—” her finger exploring the baby’s 
mouth. “ Poor darling! No wonder he 
cries; his gums are so hot. His tooth 
is through! Yes—it’s there! Why, there 
are two of them! At the same time! 
Not even the Burnham babies ever did 
that before! It’s wonderful!” 

Pride and exultation mantled into 
Grandmother Burnham’s face, breaking 
up the forced composure that had made 
it unnatural. The others crowded around 
to see the miracle. Laurie proved to be 
an angel of goodness. He held his mouth 
wide open enough to satisfy the desire 
of even the most curious of his wor- 
shippers. When his nurse Emma ap- 
peared, grinning, he opened it so wide 
that his face appeared to be principally 
soft pink eavity. Joy and excitement 
charged the air. He was conceded the 
possession of his box unhindered. Pri- 
vate disappointment was healed by this 
instanee of devotion to the public weal. 
The disaffected were turned into par- 
tisans. No political adventurer ever 
made a shrewder coup d'état. 

Before Grandmother Burnham went 
she had a few words with Elizabeth apart. 

‘T am so glad,” she said. “ Laurie’s 
tooth was the best Christmas present that 
could have come to me. I was so afraid 
—he might not be—like other babies.” 

“Tle isn’t,” said Elizabeth, with her 
strong calm. “He never was—for a 
minute—like other babies!” 

The older woman looked at her an in- 
stant in silence. 

“And I am glad,” she said, “that the 
Burnham baby is—yours!” 

As the mother carried the baby up- 
stairs to bed, she paused for a moment. 
The blue eyes were becoming darker and 
more mysterious than ever with sleep, the 
anemone tint of his cheek was deepened, 
the lips were soft loves. 

“My baby!” She tried to gather all 
the sweetness of his face to her in one 
swift famished kiss. Then, his head 
sinking against her shoulder, the fragrant 
breath floating up to caress her cheek, 


the joy of him for a moment filled her 
vision, the aching emptiness that had 
been her heart. 

“<« Frankincense, ” she thought — tl 
old, enchanted, half-understood myster 
of childish Christmases came to her with 
sharp, sweet significance. “ Frankin- 
cense in a precious casket. Frankin- 
cense you have brought to me!” 


? 


The nursery was all white, lacy-whit: 
and fluffy-white and fleecy-white. Ther 
was the faintest tinge of blue in tl 
walls, a silky band of it or so i 
the piled-up softness of the crib, 
fleck of it here and there amidst th 
delicate colorings of rugs and chintz 
coverings. Emma had placed in readi- 
ness the things for the evening bath 
There they stood, glistening white tul 
showing rosy reflections from the fire 
light, lace-trimmed wicker basket, clothes 
hamper, soap, sponge—a ring of dainti 
ness around the hearth. In front of the 
tub Elizabeth’s low chair was drawn 
The nurse was in waiting. 

“Just fill the tub and then you may 
go, Emma. I'll give him his bath to 
night. Elizabeth was beginning absently 
to take off the short, wide, white shoes. 
“ Oh, take the baby a minute, please. I 
there is something I want to do.” 

She took up the square parcel that 
Grandmother Burnham had put into her 
hands and began to unwrap it. It was 
the photograph of her husband that they 
all thought the best. And his mother 
had had it framed for the baby. With 
dry eyes Elizabeth put the picture on the 
high mantel-shelf and took the baby again 
in her lap. 

Insensibly, as she took off one little 
garment after another, the tension of her 
mood relaxed. When the long white 
stockings were peeled off and ten fat pink 
toes wriggled their delight at release 

“This little pig—” Elizabeth had be- 
gun, when the baby mouth curled wide 
open, knowing so well that there were 
entrancing adventures to be related. 
Long before they came to “ Quee—que 
—quee—I’ll tell mamma when she comes 
home!”—in anticipation of the climax 
Laurie gurgled ecstatically. 

The giggling delight lasted while 
crumpled frock and funny petticoats were 
being pulled off. And at last Elizabeth 
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to the bare pink shoulders and 
led eushiony arms that she loved. 
Then her face went down and her lips 


k their joy, the joy that was left to 
It seemed for the moment almost 
ih. Laurie only half liked kisses. 
[hey were merely an inevitable part of 
performance to mind. = Ek 
gged wriggled away from as 
nv as he could. But those he had to 
dure he took with chuckles. It was in 
midst of the shower that Elizabeth’s 

rt went out to him in longing. It 
med as if he might say something to 


his 


and 


it of his infinite completeness, to 


want. 


Say ‘mamma,’ sweetheart!” She had 
en trying for so long to make him 
1y it. 

[he baby shrugged and wriggled. Then 

ducked his head with roguish com- 


me 
Ba-ba!” he said, and brandished his 
t fist in triumph. 
Say ‘mamma,’ you raseal!” But on 
his moments of absolute repose had 
nded him. He threw himself 
in her arms, his eyes dark with th 
The 
er’s eyes went to the picture on the 
ntel-shelf. 


‘Say 


upon 


. mystery that he withheld from her. 


‘mamma,’ Baby.” How infinite- 


one the word made her feel. 


Say ‘mamma,’ darling. Will he never 
it?” she wondered. And the “ never” 
loose upon her the thought of the 


g years to come. They pressed upon 
flood, out 
ir burden of grief to be always com- 
ed, a battle that was to be 
the thought the long-restrained 


assion of her sorrow, pressed back bs 


never-ending beating 


never won. 


WW itl 


confines of the tragic day, burst its 
ds at last. 


‘Oh, Lawrence,” she sobbed, straining 


her arms into the blankness, “the 

is over, your day. How could I ever 

ve lived it—with you not here? I 
dressed myself in white—I knew you 


ild have had no black upon your day. 
| have tried to live it in your spirit, as 


would have had me do. But my 


rength is all gone. I can’t go on by 
: myself. I am nothing by myself. I want 
-I need you—my husband. Why 


as I made to be so wholly yours—if 


1 were to go and leave me alone? Oh, 
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Lawrence! Can’t you answer{¢ Y<¢ 
be happy without me—wherever 
My husband. In all the perfect time 


we had together there was not once when 


ju can't 


you are 


I called you that you didn’t come !” 
The baby’s wondering eyes and sober 


mouth warned her, and made the 


put 


she 


almost impossible attempt to her 


grief away. For— The water would b 
getting cool. She must give the baby 


his bath. 

Then the moments too full of 
the fun of it all for sorrow, of the rosy 
chubbiness splashing and bubbling out his 
delicious gurgle of a laugh, blinking and 
screwing up his face when she insisted 
on washing it, catching after bubbles, and 
kicking his fat legs lustily, quite con- 
vinced, from the pride with which his 
sought his that no 
created being had ever been so clever as 
Yet, when the soft 
gown was on him, and, wrapped snug in 


were 


mother’s face, 


eves 
to kick legs before. 


a blanket, he struggled to worm his pink 
toes out of the covering to meet the glow 
of the fire, the need returned. 

almost 
of lov 
was th 


‘Say ‘mamma,’” she urged, 


For the moment the joy 
spe nt It 
of being loved she needed, the 
that that she 
would really But 


fiercely. 
ing, of giving, 


was 
assuranct 
would tell her 


not be 


response 


always alone. 


her face of stress frightened the baby, 
and he puckered up his lip to ery. Then 
she put herself aside again. “ All right, 
sweetheart. You don’t need to say it. 
And we'll rock—we don’t care for rules 
to-night—Y ock-a-bock-a W ock-a-bock 
a Go to sleep, precious hone Vy seep 


seep seep 


The patter of th 
much more sane than 


nonsense that is so 
her 


accom 


sense soothe d 
little 


silenc e of thi 


his own 
The 
became restful, charged 
and peace. The 
ash slid into the crooning; 
sound bunt the 
palpable caress of falling snow, 


The baby erooned 
paniment to her song. 
room with lov 
sound of falling wood 
there was 1 
mysterious, im 
that is 

close to no sound that it seems but silence 


outside 


made rhythmical with a measure that 
marks but the 
Mother and child rocked softly, wrapped 
until th 


her arm, 


peace fulness of lov 
warmth and comfort, 
head dropped 
the breathing became 


with 
back on 
a thought deeper 


heavy 


the baby was asleep 
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She tucked him in, joy in her very 
hands that they made him so snug and 
warm. Then, with nothing but the fire- 
light for companion, dancing like his own 
dreaming fancies, she left him. 


Her own room was only softly lighted. 
She could see mistily the most beautiful 
of all of Raphael’s Madonnas that Law- 
rence had hung there the Christmas be- 
fore. Even the calendar showed, on every 
page, the eternally appealing Mother and 
Child. It had not yet to be changed; the 
year was not out at whose beginning her 
husband had placed it there; it had been 
one of his tender fancies, The old chok- 
ing constriction of her throat warned her 
that she must not think. “ Where are 
they all?’ she wondered. It was not like 
the care with which they had safe- 
guarded her through the day to leave 
her alone now. But she knew, as none of 
them did save perhaps his mother, that 
the reckoning was only put off. A mem- 
ory of the radiant figure of her husband, 
presiding over the home festival that he 
loved, the glad spirit of it all, came to 
her—and she cried out. 

There was a musical clangor of sleigh- 
bells in the air. She held aside the frost- 
like meshes of the curtain and looked 
out. The solitary sleigh with its two, 
much-muffled occupants was opposite the 
house, and she followed it with her eyes 
down the street. The snow had stopped; 
the air was clear and sharp; through 
rifts in the parted clouds the stars were 
bright and mystically gay. The clump 
f little evergreen shrubs on the lawn, 
huddled together and white, made her 
think of a flock of sheep, crouching pa- 
tiently until they should be guided home. 
And a tree at the corner of the hedge 
bent its sinewy height protectingly over 
them, broad shoulders mantled with the 
snow fallen during its patient waiting— 

“¢ The shepherds watched their flocks 
by night ’”—her thought wandered docile- 
ly over paths trodden on many a childish 
Christmas-time. The white, frosty world, 
the faint music of the sleigh-bells, the 
brightness from the windows streaming 
out over the shepherd and the sheep, the 
warm and fragrant shrine where lay her 
baby—these were but the prompting of 
her thought; the essence of it lay within. 

The Baby and His Mother, the Wise 


Men kneeling with their precious gift 
of frankincense and myrrh—the wide al! 
seeing eyes that made no answer to tl 
gifts, whether of gladness or refusal 

the awed shepherds huddled without 
What was it that those limpid-souled ol. 
painters in a simpler world had been try 
ing ever since to say to men? Why di 
the Wise Men, kneeling, offer unregarde:| 
gifts, and why did the Baby never smile ’ 

The clouds drifted over again, and a 
few flakes fell. They fell faster. And 
with their light descent, feathery yet in- 
exorable, as the long mounds of the flower 
garden became yet more softly rounded, 
the cruel thought came to her again of 
the softly rounded bed in which he lay. 

So it was with the old, hopeless shut 
ting in of misery about her soul that she 
turned to find something to do, something 
that should make her—she knew the pat) 
so well—pass imperceptibly from outward 
stoicism into inward calm. Only once 
the ery of her soul went out in despair: 

“ Lawrence—? In all the perfect time 
we had together there was not once when 
I called you that you did not come!” 

She was hunting—very composedly for 
all the inward turmoil—for the linen 
coat she was embroidering for the 
baby against the coming summer-time, 
when a sound came from the crib in the 
other room. It was a queer little sound, 
she thought when it came again, not like 
the usual startled peevishness of a bab; 
aroused from his first sleep. It was mor: 
like the glad chirp with which a nestling 
greets the fresh and welcome day. Mak- 
ing sure, from the soft rustle among th« 
sheets and blankets, that Laurie was real- 
ly awake, she hurried to him. 

The baby was sitting up in his crib 
She turned ov the light. He was flushed 
from sleep, his hair lay in damp little 
rings because the covering had been too 
warm, one fat spud of a hand held lov- 
ingly five fat “ piggies,” the other was on 
the other side of the crib. His eyes were 
very dark and very deep. He was not 
frightened, and was cheerfully content. 
As she looked at him his lips curled into 
a smile. 


“M-m-m-m-m!” He was brandishing 


the fist that had held the crib toward the 
picture she had so recently put on the 
mantel-shelf—the one she had tried to 
point out to the baby, but had found her 
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SHE PUT THE PICTURE INTO 
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tly, 


how 
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“ Ba-ba-ba-ba!” 
to 


doing. 
desperately 


ge fail in 
as trying 


hing 


express 


Papa!” He said it happily and 
d, content. 
herself 


sure. 


to be calm until 
1d made With the baby in 
arms she stood before her husband’s 
She put it into the baby’s hands. 
Papa,” said 
rlass his smacking, baby kiss. 


ws hig forced 


Laurie, and smeared on 


zabeth held he rself very still—she 
to soothe the little thing agaii to 
IIe was really very drowsy. It 
onlv a few of “* Wock-a- 
a” before the fire to make him drop 
sily and happily, to sleep. 
There was too much 
” Elizabeth said to herself, dutifully, 
of the blanket 
turned off the light 
room. She had 


minutes 


covering over 


he threw back one 
\utomatically 
into the next 


a few stitches in her embroid- 


she 


1 went 


taken 

when—almost violently—she threw 
VT. 

Some one told him,” she said, out 


d And the voice was the dry one of 
ellectual scepticism. 
‘It was just the natural the 
rd the formation of his mouth makes 
ible for him to say first.” But sh 
it was too clear that he connected 
name with the picture. 
“Well, what that 
ed with herself. “It is 


ce-inheritance, then, 


thing, 


she 


some trace 


does prove 9”? 
something in 


nective that has come down to him. It 


ns nothing.” 


Suddenly she threw herself, face down, 
23 the bed and burst into a storm 
ears. Immoderate, shuddering, awed, 


eal tears they were, that swert av 
but 
e buoyant ecstasy of belief that raised 


ay 


bt, thought—everything 


reason, 
all at once to a pinnacle of vision. 
The baby knows him, he knows him. 
What does it matter whether it was 
rence’s dear face bending over our 
by or God’s his heart! 


me— through 


dear voice it 
as the gift Love sent 
e. Oh, my baby, my baby, we brought 
fts to What could they mean to 
who are the complete soul of lov 
irself—needing nothing? But 


++ 


gifts you have brought me bear up my 


you. 


GIFT 


the 
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the 
his name on your lips. 


1 : 
heart tiny pear] in your mouth 
I rankince nse and 


beloved 


frankincense for a sweet savor and myrrh 


myrrh you brought to me, 


for my anointing—that I may go forth, a 
prophet of gladness, into my life!” 


to the 


curtains so that 


She went window and put asid 
look out, 
The 


wind w: 


the 


she might 
unimpeded, into the night world. 
, the 
looked an icicle was blown 
fell 


pane, 


' 
flurry of snow was over, 


as she 


rising; 
with a musical 


She 


the eaves and 
the 
that the clouds had been driven aside, be- 


from 


tinkle against was glad 


cause she could see the stars. The rush 
that filled 
real than the cold glass that she pressed 


of emotion her seemed mor 
her face against. 

‘He lives!” She eried it out jubilant- 
ly “Tt is true!” She 
“ This 


more 


proclaimed it 
surge of my spirit is 
stable than 
ills!” She 


defiantly. 
highe r and the crests 


of the her 
exultant burst of passion straight to meet 


everlasting sent 


the sure comprehension of the stars! 
All through that wonderful night sh 
lay awake. The white heat of her JOS 


vuld not let her sleep. 

that 
After up hi 
baby and lay with his warm body again 
blessedly close. 
wanted very little of her love; even when 
uddled the little boy 
| himself aloof. But 


But it was a 


wakefulness was more re-creating 


than rest. a time she took 


hers, in the daytime he 


he wanted to be e 


in him made him hok 


ow, in his sleep, every groping motion 
of his dimpled hat was toward her, and 
his mouth made little wishful motior 
that showed that in his dreams was 1 
memory of the warm mi he had 


last supped. 
hands the 


marked the 
' 


At « 


wound in 


the 
that 


very motion of 
her heart 


which 


nearer he al 


raw 
place from love had 
heen wrenched away was 


and at the thought of his touching 


ger she hung over her | 





aby, feeding hin 
on her love, that living fountain of giv 
ing within her that was emptied but to 
well up again. 

The white night pulsated with 
ing, messages flowed in to 
and from the dimly seen familiar 
objects about her. The night was full of 
voices as her heart was full of joy. 


meat 
he P.. from the 


stars 





Charles Cottet: Painter of Brittany 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


under the leadership of Puvis de 

Chavannes, Carriére, and Besnard, 
seceded from the Old Salon a generation 
ago and encamped on the appropriately 
militant Champ de Mars, were certain 
younger men who to-day constitute the 
chief glory of modern French painting. 
Though individual in temperament, they 
have always been noted for their unity 
of aim and purpose. To mention one 
without speaking of the others would be 
well-nigh impossible, for in the roster 
of current art the names of Jacques- 
Emile Blanche, René Ménard, Lucien 
Simon, and Charles Cottet are seldom 
separated. Despite the inevitable tend- 
ency to disintegrate once success has 
been achieved, the cohesive power of this 
little coterie has continued strong. For 
two decades they have virtually remained 
the backbone of the Société Nationale, 
or New Salon, and at different intervals 
have added the prestige of their in- 
fluence and personality to such organiza- 
tions as the Société Internationale and 
the Société Nouvelle. 

Yet it has been something more than 
the mere gregarious instinct which has 
held them together. A marked sense 
of artistie affinity has distinguished their 
inspiration from the very outset. Owing 
perhaps to inherent conservatism, and 
possibly also to the dominant influence of 
Whistler and Carriére, whose canvases 
were ever bathed in mystic darkness, 
these men did not succumb, as did so 
many of those about them, to the pris- 
matic radiance of the impressionist 
palette. Their work was invariably re- 
strained in tonality, so much so that they 
were jocosely christened “la bande 
noire,” and it is important to note that 
their art still retains many of its initial 
characteristics. While modern in feeling, 
they have stood, each after his own fash- 
ion, for that which is most enduring in 
the esthetic traditions of their country. 


— that spirited group who, 


They have preserved unbroken that co: 
tinuity of development which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of French culture : 
whole. It would indeed be difficult, ev: 
for the casual observer, not to perceiv: 
that quality of artistic integrity whic 
is so consistently expressed by Blanc! 
in the province of portraiture, by Ménar 
in the domain of classic landscape, 
Simon and Cottet in their delineatio: 
of peasant type and scene. 

The youngest, and by all odds the most 
virile and sturdy of the four, is Charl: 
Cottet, who was born among the moun 
tains of Auvergne, but whose land o! 
adoption is the melancholy, sea-lashed 
coast of Brittany. Cottet is one of th 
most vigorous personalities in the annals 
of contemporary painting. He belong: 
by right of direct succession to thos: 
apostles of the simple and homely majesty 
of every-day existence whose art has s 
profoundly stirred the popular as well 
as the cultivated sympathies of his time. 
Through kindred sincerity and _ single- 
ness of aim he has done for his Breto 
fisherfolk what Millet has accomplished 


ioe) 


Ss 


for the Fontainebleau peasant, Meunier 


for the Belgian miner and dock-hand, 
and Segantini for the Alpine farmer and 
herdsman. The lives as well as th 
esthetic biographies of these men read 
singularly alike. They have resided i: 
some particular locality and mingled 
freely with those about them. Without 
exception they have passed through iden 
tical phases of progressive development 
Beginning with exact and specific tra 
scription, they have moved steadily to 
ward the general and symbolical. Th: 
sheer facts of life, however picturesqu: 
or poignant, have gradually become sec 
ondary to that deeper significance which 
ever lingers beneath the surface. 

Like his fellow laborers in their re 
spective fields, Charles Cottet started a 
faithful and patient disciple of th 


outward and visible. But before long 
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spectacle of death. Grief-strick« oring and treatment, it mai 
men living ever within the shadow of logical eculminatien of all the painter h 


hat pall which hangs over the entire pen- thus far been striving to attain. D 


ns 1, heavy-footed, dark-clad figures on playing an exceptional f 
eir way to mass or market, and here crete observatioi . prot nd ! 
d there a strip of granite-bound coast and pure plastic eloquence, it 1 
seen in all its sinister grandeur—such ne of the important picture mod 
ere the subjects of innumerable can- times. The delineation of character 
ses, some mere hasty impressions, others oth accurate and sympathetic, and 
ore carefully elaborated Though he ense of fatality hich broods ! 


ten passed the entire twelvemonth un- simple board is unapproached ii 


ler these drear skies and by this men- power of emotional suggestio 


ng sea, he regularly sent each spring Most artists become the p ‘ 
¢ the Salon the fruits of his hard-won their past successes They t and 
bors His work was yearly becoming paint their popular triumpl nt 
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red by Government purchase, vet it Cottet, whose fe dity « 
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GRIEF 
eidental variations Now old, now in artistic accomplishment and_ public 
ung, it is a face upon which seems to esteem. Though constantly varying his 


stamped the concentrated sorrow of choice of theme, and painting now i 


il 
} 


vuntless sueecessive generations. Seated Finistére, now in Dauphiné, now by th 


ite and motionless with their backs to shores of Lake Geneva or under the 
strip of dark blue-green water, await- soaring spires, grim, massive walls, and 
ng in suppressed anguish the return dark areades of Segovia or Avila, his 
t] little fleet from treacherous coast vision has remained inhe rently un- 
eruel northern sea, these women are changed. A vigorous feeling for con- 
very epitome of mingled hope and struction, a controlled though resonant 
reboding. Nothing theatrie or ad- color sense, and a marked capacity for 
ntitious ever mars the unity of such broad, synthetic treatment are to-day as 
des No matter how tragic its im- formerly the distinguishing character- 
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rt, a quiet resignation permeates each  isties of his style. The memorable can- 
You cannot fail to note in vases of this yp riod both in point of 


is after canvas a manifest delibera size and esthetic importance are the 
mood and method and an almost Peligious Procession in Brittany, which 

lful austerity of statement which are was completed in 1900 and now hangs 
ntly appropriate to the subject. in the Municipal Gallery of Venice, th 

| irt possesses in the highest degree Breton We men at the Pardon of Saint 
measured immobility which right {nne-La-Palud, exhibited four yvears 
links it with certain older forms later, and Sadness by the Sea, which is 
esthetic expression. Though loeal in a_ veritable modern Pieta. Apart fron 
reveals qualities which at bot- its ornate and sumptuous exteriorizatio1 

ire essentially classic. its wealth of crisp white frocks and 


At the Exposition Universelle of 1900 veils, the flashing of gold banner and 
ottet was again seen in his full strength, chasuble, and th variegated head- 
1d during the deeade which has since dresses of the attendant crowd. all suf- 


apsed he has more than held his own fused by the fresh clarity of early morn- 
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THE MOURNERS 


ing—there is no especial message to this 
Procession as a whole. In his Pardon, 
however, Cottet makes a distinet de- 
parture, the daring chromatic apposi- 
tions, the bright green of the meadow 
where are clustered the young women in 
gala attire, and the distant church bathed 
in that bluish haze which is the approved 
badge of outdoor vision, all constituted 
a decisive contrast for one who had de- 
picted so many sombre-hued scenes. Yet 
he was soon to return with new power 
and poignancy to his favorite field, for 
in Sadness by the Sea he has given us 
the climax of simple, heartfelt agony in 
that handful of stricken humanity gath- 
ered about the outstretched figure of a 
drowned sailor, Perhaps voluntarily, 
perhaps subeonsciously, the painter has 
endowed this episod with something of 
Biblical significance, for on looking at 


these despairing women, these bowed and 


broken men, and that rigid, prostrate 


form, it is imp ssible not to reeall that 
older story of the Descent and Entomb- 
ment which has haunted the mind dur- 


ing so many centuries. Worthy to ra 
beside Courbet’s Burial at Ornans, tl 
picture completes Cottet’s cyele of can- 


vases dedicated to life on that wave- 
worn coast which has so long proved the 
chief source of his artistic inspiration. 
The interval during these larger and 
more ambitious undertakings has been 
filled with an immense variety of minor 
compositions, as well as certain portraits 
which reveal the painter’s personal view- 
point and independence of execution. 
His panorama of Breton character, cos- 
tume, and natural setting is extraordi- 
nary in range and finality. No one has 
approached him in minute fidelity of de- 
tail or broad power of generalization. 
He has placed on record with keen in- 
sight and careful realism not only th 
physical traits but the psychie essence of 
this strange folk whose very origin lies 
immured in vague conjecture. In such 
pictures as Watching a Dead Child and 
The Fires of Saint John he has pene- 
trated that substratum of paganism 
which throbs beneath the thin veneer of 
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Zuloaga at Segovia or studying the mas- 
terpieces of the Prado and frequenting 
the cafés of the Puerta del Sol. Wher- 
ever the flavor of romance still lingers 
ne is sure some day to meet Charles 
Cottet, and the more primitive and iso- 
lated the place the better it suits him. 
lhe little bachelor home in the rue 
of the quaintest and most 
: in all Paris. Not wish- 
ing to demolish a friendly tree which 
oce ipied the site, he had his studio built 
about it, boxing in the trunk and letting 
the branches spread at will above the 
roof Not only the atelier but the en- 
ire house is filled with sketches and 
studies in every stage of completion, as 


pieture sque spot 


well as numerous engravings in black 
and white and in tint. a branch of art 
which lh has cultivated with notable 
proficiency Around the walls are proj- 
ects for pictures the finished versions of 
which hang in the foremost galleries of 
Europe from Bareelona to Helsingfors, 


PARDON F SAINTE ANNE-LA-PALUD 


or have crossed the water briefly to ay 
pear under the progressive auspices 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg. It 
is with infinite labor and deliberation 
that Monsieur Cottet prepares his n 
terial, but once ready, he abandons hin 
self to his task with something akin 
lyrie inspiration, and this is why, despite 
their static dignity, these canvases neve! 
seem inert or lacking in vital intensit 
He is short but compact of figure, and 
speaks with convincing enthusiasm. On 
listening to the vibrant tones of his voic 
or watching the smouldering fire of his 
eye as he moves brusquely about among 
the myriad products of his brush, y 
cannot fail to realize the immense crea- 
tive energy of the man. And when a 
chance breeze stirs his beloved tre 
top, or the wind for a moment sounds 
like the distant call of the sea, and he 
glances up from his work, you instinct 
ively feel how intimate is his sense of the 
pervasive mysteries of nature and of life. 
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The 


Iron Woman 


A NOVEL 


BY MARGARET 


CHAPTER II1I 
HERE came a day when Miss 
White’s little school in the garret 
was broken up. Mr. Ferguson 
ared that David and Blair needed 
ot instead of a petticoat to teach 
em their Latin—and a few other 
ngs, too! He had found Mrs. Richie 
tears because, under the big hawthorn 
her own back yard, David had blacked 
and had himself achieved a 
Mrs. Richie was for put- 
g on her things to go and apologize to 
Mrs. Maitland, and was hardly restrained 
by her landlord’s snort of laughter. 
Next time I hope he’ll give him two 
black eyes, and Blair will loosen one of 
front teeth!” said Mr. Ferguson. 
David’s mother was _ speechless 
h rror. 
“That’s the worst of trusting a boy 
barked, knocking 
his glasses angrily; “ but Ill do what 
I can to thwart you! IJTIl make sure 
there isn’i any young-eyed cherubim busi- 
ness about David. 


} 


" r’s eye, 


} 
dy nose. 


with 


a good woman,” he 


He has got to go to 
irding-school, and learn something be- 
les his prayers. If somebody 

rescue him from apron-strings, he’ll 
a ‘very, very good young man,’ 
d then may the Lord have mercy on 
is soul!” 
Poor Mrs. Richie was too bewildered 
such sentiments even to protest—al- 
ugh, indeed, Mr. Ferguson need not 
\ been quite so concerned about 

David’s “ goodness.” This freckled, clear- 
ed youngster, with straight yellow hair 
1 good red cheeks, was just an honest, 
r wly boy, who dropped his clothes 

it on the floor of his room, and 
hined over his lessons, and blustered 
largely when out of his mother’s hearing; 

‘urthermore, he had already experienced 
first stogie—with a consequent pallor 
it the gills that scared his mother 
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does- 


DELAND 


nearly to death. But Robert Ferguson’s 
jeering reference to apron-strings re- 
sulted in his being sent away to school. 
Blair wert with him, “ rescued ” from thi 
good woman régime of Cherry-pie’s in- 
struction by Mr. 
Mrs. Maitland; “although,” Robert Fer- 
admitted, candidly, “he doesn’t 
need it as poor David does; his mother 
wouldn’t know how te make a Miss 
Nancy of him, even if she wanted to!” 


Ferguson’s advice to 


fuson 


Then, with a sardonic guess at poor Mrs. 
Richie’s unspoken thought, he added 
that Mrs. Maitland would not dream of 
going to live in the town where her son 
was to “She has 
enough to know that Blair, or any other 
boy worth his salt, would 
mother if she tagged on 
Mr. Ferguson: “but of 
would never think of doing such a thing, 
either,” he ended ironically. 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Richie, 
faintly. And so it was that, assisted by) 
her landlord’s kindly brutal words, Da- 
vid’s mother thrust her one chicken out 
into the world, unprotected by her hover- 
ing wing. About the time Miss White lost 
her two masculine pupils, the girls began 
to go to a day-school in Mercer, Cherry- 
pie’s entire deposition as a teacher be 
ing brought lady! 
she fumbled badly came to 
a critical moment Elizabeth. It 
all grew out of one of the child’s in- 
numerable squabbles with David—she got 
along fairly peaceably with Blair. She 
and Nannie had been comparing pig 
tails and David had asserted that Eliza 
beth’s hair was “the nicest”; which so 
gratified her that she first hugged him 
violently, and then invited him to take 
her out rowing. 

“Tll pay for the boat!” 
and pirouetted around the 
ing time with: 


20 To school sense 
hate his 
behind,” said 


course YOu 


about because, poor 
when it 


with 


she said, 


room, keep- 
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“*Oh, that will be joyful, joyful, joyful! 

Oh, that will be 
Uncle gave me a dollar yesterday,” she 
interrupted herself, breathlessly. 

To this David, patiently. straightening 
his collar after that ecstatic embrace, 
objected, with a magnanimity which was 
lessened by his explanation that he wasn’t 
going to have any girl pay for him! 
This ruffled Elizabeth’s pride for a mo- 
ment; however, not averse to 
saving her dollar, so everything was ar- 
ranged. David was to row her to Wil- 
lis’s, a country tavern two miles down 
the river, where (as all middle-aged 
Mercer will remember) the best jumbles 
in the world could be purchased at the 
agreeable price of two for a_ cent. 
Elizabeth, who was still congratulating 
herself on having “nicer hair than Nan- 
nie,” and who loved the river (and the 
jumbles), was as punctual as a clock in 
arriving at the end of the covered bridge, 
where, at the toll-house wharf, they were 
to meet and embark. She had even been 
so forehanded as to bargain with Mrs. 
Todd for the hire of the skiff, in which 
she immediately seated herself, the tiller- 
ropes in her hands, all ready for David to 
take the oars. “And I’ve waited, and 
waited, waited!” she told herself 
angrily, as she sat there in the faintly 
rocking skiff. And after an 
waiting, what should she 
vid Richie racing on 
lair Maitland! He had just simply 
forgotten his engagement! (Elizabeth 
was so nearly a young lady that she 
said “ engagement.” ) 

“T’ll never forgive him,” she said, and 
the dimple hardened in her cheek. Sit- 
ting in the boat she looked up at the two 
boys, David in advance, a young, lithe 
figure, in cotton small-clothes and jersey, 
leaping in great, beautiful strides, on 
and on and on, his face glowing, his eyes 
like stars;—then, alas, he gave a down- 
ward glance; and there was Elizabeth, 
waiting fiercely in the skiff! His “ en- 
gagement ” came back to him,—there was 
just astonished, faltering instant; 
and in it, of course, Blair shot ahead! 
Tt must be confessed that in his rage at 
heing beaten David promptly forgot 
Elizabeth again, for, though she waited 
still a little longer for him and his 
apology, no David appeared, he and 


she was 


and 
hour of 


see but Da- 
the bridge with 


one 


Blair being occupied in wrangling over 
their race. She went home in a slow] 
gathering passion. David had forgotten 
her! “He likes Blair better than me: 
he’d rather race with another boy thar 
go out in a boat with me; and I sai 
I'd pay for it—and I’ve only got on 
dollar in the whole world!” At that last 
stab of self-pity a tear escaped and rai 
down the side of her nose,—(and she was 
still a whole block away from home!): 
when it reached her lip, she put her tongu: 
out furtively and licked it away. But 
the repression made the outbreak, whe: 
it came, doubly furious. She burst 
upon Miss White, her dry eyes blazing 
with rage. 

“Tle made me wait; he didn’t come: 
T hate him. He just takes it for granted 
he can do anything he wants. 
speak to him again. 

“Elizabeth! You mustn’t such 
unladylike words! When I was a young 
lady I never even heard sueh words. Oh, 
my lamb, if you don’t control your tem- 
per, something dreadful will happen to 
you some day!” 

“T hope something dreadful will hap- 
pen to him some day,” said Elizabeth. 
And with that came the tears,—a tor- 
rential rain, through which the light- 
ning still played and the thunder crash- 
ed. Miss White, in real terror, left her, 
to get some smelling-salts, and the in- 
stant she was alone Elizabeth ran across 
the and stood before her mirror; 
then she took a pair of scissors in her 
shaking hand and hacked off lock after 


Ill never 
He is a beast.” 


use 


room 


lock, strand after strand, of her shining 
hair. When it was done, she looked at 
the russet stubble that was left with 
triumphant rage. “There now! I guess 
he won’t think my hair is nieer than 
Nannie’s any more. I hate him!” sh« 


said, and laughed out loud, her vivid 
face still wet and quivering. 

Miss White, hurrying in, heard th 
laugh, and transfixed: “ Eliza- 
beth!” The poor, ugly, shorn head. th 
pile of gleaming hair on the bureau, the 
wicked, tear-stained, laughing face, 
brought the poor lady’s heart up into 
her throat. “ Elizabeth!” she faltered 
again; and Elizabeth ran and flung her 
arms about her neck. 

“David forgot all 
sobbed. “He is 


stood 


she 
my 


about me,” 
always hurting 
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eelings! Oh, Cherry-pie, kiss me! In Miss White’s room, Elizabeth an- 


Kiss me!” 
[hat was the end of the outburst, and 
beginning of a fit of unbridled re- 
ntance. The next 
1 David to offer 
hich he took with serene unconscious- 


morning she way- 
him some candy, 
of any bad behavior on his part. 
Awfully sorry I forgot 
Willis’s.” he said casually; and took 
earty handful of candy. 
Elizabeth looked into the nearly empty 
but 
more,” 


going 


about 


she said bravely, 


He 


x and winced; 


lake some took a good 


| more. 
David, I—I’m sorry I cut my hair.” 
Why, 1 didn’t David said, 


nkling up his freckled nose and 


notice,” 


cing at her with some interest. “ It 
awfully, doesn’t it?” 

David, don’t tell your mother, will 
She always looks at me so sort 

iorrified, when I’ve been—been pro- 


ed. It almost makes me mad again,” 
Klizabeth said candidly. 


Materna thinks it’s dreadful in you, 
ibeth.” 

Do you mind about my hair?” Eliza- 
th asked. 
David laughed uproariously. ‘“ Why 
earth should J mind? If I were a 


rl, you bet I'd keep my hair cut.” 
I was wicked,” she said, in a whis- 
r; “do you forgive me?” 
‘Forgive you?” said David, astonish- 
|, his mouth full of candy; “ why, it’s 
thing to me if you cut off your hair. 
Only I shouldn’t think you’d want to 
so like ‘Sam Hill.’ But I tell you 
hat, Elizabeth; you’re too thin-skinned. 
What’s the use of getting mad over every 


tle thing ?” 

‘It wasn’t so very little, to be for- 
tten.” 

* Well, ves; I suppose you were dis- 
pointed, but—” 

Elizabeth’s eolor began to rise. “ Oh, 


| wasn’t so terribly disappointed. You 


dn’t flatter yourself. 

to be insulted.” 
“Ah, now, Elizabeth,” he 
there you go again!” 


I simply don’t 


coaxed, 


“No, I don’t. I’m not angry. Only 
went with Blair; you didn’t 


nt—” she choked, and flew back into 
deaf to his and 
bled explanations. 


house, clumsy 


nounced, intention of 


and it 


passionately, her 


entering a convent, was then 


that Cherry-pie fumbled: she took the 
convent seriously! All her Protestant- 
ism—the Protestantism of her genera- 


tion, which referred in lowered voices to 
the Searlet Woman 


was up in arms; 
it never occurred to her that the child’s 
threat would be humorous to a Catholic 
priest. As she thought it over, her alarm 
increased, and the next morning she 
broke the awful news to Elizabeth's 
uncle. It was before breakfast, and 


Mr. Ferguson—who had not time to read 
his Bible for had 
gone out into the grape-arbor in his nar- 
row feed the There 
was a crowd of them about his feet, their 
rimpling, iridescent necks and soft gray 


pressure of business 


garden to pigeons. 


bosoms pushing and jostling against one 


another, and their pink feet actually 
touching his boots. When Miss White 
burst out at him, the pigeons rose in 
startled flight, and Mr. Ferguson frowned. 

“And _ she says,” Miss White ended, 
almost in tears, “she says she is going 
to enter a convent imme jetly , 

“My dear Miss White,” said Eliza- 
beth’s unele grimly, “there’s no such 
luck.” 

Miss White pe sitively reeled. Then he 
explained, and the old governess came 


nearer to her employer in those ten min- 
utes than in the ten years in which she 
had looked his alt 
care a continental, Miss White, 
Elizabeth’s hair or her religion; sh 
Mohammedan if 
She bad 


I would he only too pleased 


after niece. don’t 
about 
ean 
wear a wig or be a 
it keeps her straight. has a 
inheritance. 
to know that she was shut up in a con- 
3ut this whim is 
Tell her J don’t 


nun; but unfor- 
girls of fourteen 


vent, safe and sound. 
not worth talking about. 
she becomes a 
foolish little 
are not allowed to be nuns ” 

Miss White retired, nibbling with 
horror. But that night Robert Ferguson 
went in to tell his neighbor his worries. 

“What am I to do with her!” he 
groaned. 

‘She 


eare if 
tunatt ly 


Mrs. 


why? 


Richie 
How 


her hair?” 
* but 


cut off 
repeated, astounded; 
perfectly irrational!” 

“T)on’t say ‘how perfectly irrational ’; 
say ‘how perfectly Elizabeth.’ ” 
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“She needs a stronger hand than kind 
Miss White’s,” Mrs. Richie said; “ why 
not send her to school?’ And the harass- 
ed uncle sighed with relief at the idea, 
which was put into immediate execution. 

With growing hair and wholesome 
companionship of other girls, the ascetic 
impulse soon died a natural death; but 
the temper did not die. It only hid itself 
under that sense of propriety which is 
responsible for so much of our good be- 
havior. When it did break loose, the child 
suffered afterward from the conscious- 
ness of having made a fool of herself,— 
which was a very wholesome conscious- 
ness; but as she grew older she suffered 
in another way, which was not so whole- 
some: she began to feel a sort of fright 
at her own helplessness before the evil 
spirit which would so often leap upon her 
and tear her. “I don’t want to get 
angry,” she used to say to Nannie, 
“and of course I never mean any of the 
horrid things I say to the girls. Oh, I 
do try to be good, like you,—and yet I 
can’t help being wicked.” She did try, 
poor child! And she was “good,” too. 
Between those dark moments of being 
“wicked,” she was a_ straightforward 
child of generous loves, which she 
expressed as primitively as she did her 
angers; indeed, in the expression of affec- 
tion Elizabeth had the exquisite, and 
sometimes embarrassing, innocence of a 
child who has been brought up by a sad 
old bachelor and a timid old maid. As 
for her angers, they were followed by 
despairing repentances, which she light- 
ened as well as she could by passionate 
efforts to “make it up” to any one 
she felt she had wronged. She spent 
her little pocket-money in buying pres- 
ents for her maleficiaries; she skulk- 
ed, like a dog who knows he has done 
wrong, on the heels of girls whom the 
day before she had vilified to the full 
extent of her schoolgirl tongue. That 
was her open repentance; her secret re- 
pentanee made her invent punishments 
for herself, and confess her sin with 
humiliating fulness. Once she confessed 
to her uncle, thereby greatly embarrass- 
ing him. 

“Tnele, I want you to know I am a 
great sinner: probably the chief of sin- 
ners,” she said, breathing hard. She had 
come into his library after supper, and 


stood with a hand on the back of his 
chair; her eyes were bright with un- 
shed tears. 

“Good gracious!” said Robert Fergu- 
son, looking at her blankly over his 
glasses, “what on earth have you been 
doing now ?” 

“T told Cherry-pie she was a hideous 
menstrous old donkey-hag.”’ 

“ Elizabeth !” 

at © hag 

“Tiave you apologized?” 

“Oh,” said Elizabeth with a sick look, 
“what's the good of apologizing / I said 
it. I can’t make it not said, can 1? 
No, I haven’t apologized; I wouldn’t tak: 
the comfort of apologizing. I don’t de- 
serve it.” She stopped, and sobbed under 
her breath. “Uncle, here is the money 
you gave me to go to the theatre.” 

Poor Robert Ferguson, with a despair- 
ing jerk at the black ribbon of his glasses, 
leaned back in his chair, helpless with 
perplexity. Why on earth did she give 
him back his money? He could not fol- 
low her mental processes. He said, as 
much to Mrs. Richie the next time he 
went to see her. He went to see her 
quite often in those days. For the con- 
venience of David and Elizabeth, a door- 
way had been eut in the brick wall be- 
tween the two narrow gardens, and Mr 
Ferguson used it frequently. In thei: 
five or six years of living next door t 
each other the acquaintance of these two 
neighbors had deepened into a sort of 
tentative intimacy, which they never 
quite thought of as friendship, but which 
permitted many confidences about their 
two children. 

And when they talked about their chil- 
dren, they spoke, of course, of the other two, 
for one could not think of David without 
remembering Blair, or talk of Elizabeth 
without contrasting her with Nannie. 
Nannie had none of that earolling vital- 
ity which made Elizabeth an acute anx- 
iety and a perpetual delight. She was one 
of those gently good girls, who never give 
anybody any trouble, and she was still 
a ‘fraid-cat, who looked under the bed 
every night for a burglar. With Blair 
at boarding-school her life was very 
solitary, for of eourse there was no 
intimacy between her and her step- 
mother. Mrs. Maitland was invariably 
kind to her, and astonishingly patient 
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‘th the rather dull little mind,—one of 
-« minds that are like softly tangled 
ins of single zephyr; if you try to un- 
nd the mild, elusive thoughts, they only 

tightly upon themselves, and the re- 

t is a half-frightened and very obstinate 
nee. But Mrs. Maitland never tried 
twind Nannie’s thoughts; she used 

- at her sometimes in kindly amuse- 

t. as one might look at a kitten or 
‘anarv; and sometimes she said to 
>obert Ferguson that Nannie was like her 
mother:—“ but Blair has brains!” 
ised to say, complacently. School 
ot give the girl the usual intense 
i\dships, and except for Elizabeth, she 

d no companions; her one interest was 

r, and her only oecupation out of 
ol hours was her drawing—which 
nothing more than endless, meaning- 
copying. It was Nannie’s essential 
ld-likeness that kept her elders, and 
leed David and Blair too, from under- 
ling that she and Elizabeth wer 
longer little girls. Perhaps thi 
vs first realized Elizabeth’s age when 
hey simultaneously discovered that she 
as pretty. 
Elizabeth’s long braids had always (ex- 
ept for that vindictive interregnum of 
ropped curls) been attractive to the 
asculine eye; they had suggested jokes 
hout pigtails, and much of that peculiar 
mor so pleasing to the young male; 
it the summer that Elizabeth “ put up 
her hair,” the puppies, so to speak, got 
their eyes open. When the boys saw 
se soft plaits, no longer hanging 
thin easy reach of a rude and teasing 
nd, but folded around her head behind 
her little ears; when they saw the small 
rls breaking over and through the 
brown braids that were fleeked with gilt, 
and the stray locks, like feathers of spun 
silk, clustering in the nape of her neck; 
vhen David and Blair saw these things 
it was about the time their voices were 
showing amazing and ludicrous register, 
something below the artless brutali- 
ties of the boys’ sense of humor was 
uuched. They took abruptly their first 
pe rilous step out of boyhood. Of course 
they did not know it... . The significant 
moment came one afternoon when Blair 
had invited them all out to the toll- 
house for a “treat.” Mrs. Todd, who had 
begun to ladle out pink and brown ice- 


cream for them when they were very 
little children, winked and nodded now- 
adays when they came in together, and 
made jocose remarks about “ handsome 
couples,” and then trundled off to get 
the ice-cream, leaving them in the saloon. 
This “saloon” was an ell of the toll- 
house; it opened on a little garden, from 
which a flight of rickety steps led down 
to a float where half a dozen skiffs were 
tied up, waiting to be hired. In warm 
weather, when the garden was blazing 
with fragrant color, Mrs. Todd would 
permit favored patrons to put their small 
tables out among the marigolds and 
zinnias and sit and eat and talk. The 
saloon itself had Nottingham lace win- 
dow curtains, and crewel texts enjoining 
remembrance of the Creator, and calling 
upon Him to “bless our home.” The 
tables, with marble tops translucent from 
years of spilled ice-cream, had each a 
worsted mat, on which was a glass vasé 
full of blue paper roses; on the ceiling 
there was a wonderful star of scalloped 
blue tissue-paper,—ostensibly to allure 
flies, but hanging there winter and sum- 
Jetween the 
windows that looked out on the river, 
stood a rattling old piano, draped with 


mer, year in and year out. 


a festooning scarf of bandanna handker- 
chiefs. These things seemed to Blair, 
at this stage of his esthetic development, 
very satisfying, and part of his pleasure 
in “treating” came from his surround- 
ings; he used to look about him enviously, 
thinking of the terrible dining-room at 
home; and on sunny days he used to look, 
with even keener pleasure, at the reflected 
ripple of light, striking up from the river 
below, and moving endlessly across the fly- 
Watching the play of 
moving light he would put his tin spoon 


specked ceiling. 


into his tumbler of ice-cream and taste 
the snowy mixture with a slow prolonga- 
tion of pleasure, while the two girls chat- 
tered like sparrows, and David listened, 
saying very little, and always ready to 
let Elizabeth finish his ice-cream after 
she had devoured her own. 

It was on one of these occasions that 
Blair, watching that long ripple on the 
ceiling, suddenly saw the sunshine sparkle 
on Elizabeth’s hair, and his spoon paused 
midway to his lips. “ Oh, say, isn’t Eliza- 
beth’s hair nice?” he said. 

David turned and looked at it. “I’ve 
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seen lots of girls with hair like that,” he 
said: but he sighed, and scratched his 
left ankle with his right foot. Blair, 
smiling to himself, put out a hesitating 
finger and touched a shimmering curl; 
upon which Elizabeth ducked and laugh- 
ed, and danced over to the old tin pan of 
a piano to pound out Shoo Fly with one 
finger. Blair, watching the lovely color in 
her cheek, cried out in honest delight: 
“When your face gets red like that, you 
are awfully good-looking, Elizabeth!” 

“ Good-looking”: that was a new idea 
to the four friends. Nannie gaped; 
Elizabeth giggled; David “got red” on 
his own account, and muttered under his 
breath, “ Tell that to the marines!” But 
into Blair’s face had come, suddenly, a 
new expression; his eyes smiled vaguely; 
he came sidling over to Elizabeth and 
stood beside her, sighing deeply: “ Eliza- 
beth, you are an awful nice girl.” 

Elizabeth shrieked with laughter. 

“Listen to Blair—he’s spoony!” 
Blair was instantly very angry; 
spooniness ” vanished in a flash; he did 
not speak for fully five minutes. Just as 
they started home, however, he came out 
of his glumness to remember Miss White. 
“T’m going to take Cherry-pie some ice- 
cream,” he said; and all the way back 
he was so absorbed in trying—unsuccess- 
fully—to keep the pallid pink contents 
of the mussy paper box from dripping on 
his clothes, that he was able to forget 
Elizabeth’s rudeness. But childhood, for 
all four of them, ended that afternoon. 

When vacation was over, and they 
were back in the harness again, both boys 
forgot that first tremulous clutch at the 
garments of life; in fact, like all whole 
some boys of fifteen or sixteen, they 
thonght “girls” a bore. It was not un- 
til the next long vacation that the old, 
happy, squabbling relationship began to 
be tinged with a new consciousness. It 
was the elemental instinct, the everlast- 
ing human impulse,—but of course they 
did not recognize it. The boys, hobble- 
dehoys, both of them, grew shy and 
turned red at unexpected moments. 
The girls developed a certain condescen- 
sion of manner, which was very confus- 
ing and irritating to the boys. Elizabeth, 
as unaware of herself as the bud that 
had not opened to the bee, sighed a 
good deal, and repeated poetry to any 


“ 


one who would listen to her. She said 
that boys were awfully rough things. 
and their boots had a disagreeable sme! 
“T shall never get married,” said Eliza 
beth; “1 hate boys.” Nernie did not 
hate anybody, but she thought she woul: 
rather be a missionary than marry: 
“though I’m afraid I'd be afraid of th 
savages,” she confessed, timorously. 

David and Blair were confidential to 
each other about girls in general, and 
Elizabeth in particular; they said she was 
terribly stand-offish. “Oh, well, she’s a 
girl,” said David; “what can y 
expect ?” 

“She’s darned good-looking,” Blair 
blurted out. And David said, with some 
annoyance, “ What’s that amount to?” 
He said that, for his part, he didn’t mea: 
to fool round after girls. “But I’m 
older than you, Blair; you'll feel that 
way when you get to be my age,” he said; 
“it’s only when a man is very young 
that he bothers with ’em.” 

“That’s so,” said Blair, gloomil, 
“Well, I never expect to marry.” Blair 
was very gloomy just then; he had 
come home from school, the embodi- 
ment of discontent. He was old enough 
now to suffer agonies of mortification 
because of his mother’s occupation. “ The 
idea of a lady running an Iron Works!” 
he said to David, who tried rather half- 
heartedly to comfort him;—David was 
complacently sure that his mother would- 
n't run an Iron Works! “TI hate thi 
whole caboodle,” Blair said angrily. It 
was his old shrinking from “ ugliness.” 
And everything at home was ugly ;—the 
great old house in the midst of Maitland’s 
Shantytown; the darkness and grime of 
it; the smell of soot in the unused halls; 
Harris’s slatternly ways; his mother’s 
big, beautiful, dirty fingers. “ When she 
sneezes,” Blair said, grinding his teeth, 
“TI could—swear! She takes the roof 
off.” He grew hot with shame when 
Mrs. Richie, whom he admired pro- 
foundly, came to take supper with his 
mother at the office table, with its 
odds and ends of china. (As the old 
Canton dinner service had broken and 
fire-cracked, Harris had replenished the 
shelves of the china-closet according to 
his own taste, limited by Mrs. Mait- 
land’s economic orders.) Blair found 
everything hideous, or vulgar, or uncom- 
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table, and he said so to Nannie with 
violence that betrayed his real suffer- 


g. For it is suffering when the young 


ture finds itself ashamed of father 
mother. Instinctively the child is 
id of the parent, and if youth is 
inded in its tenderest point,—its sense 
nventionality (for nothing is as 
entional as adolescence),—that nat- 
instinct is headed off, and of course 
re is suffering. Mrs. Maitland, living 
er mixture of squalor and dignity, 
time to consider such abstractions. 

for there being anything unwomanly 
her occupation, such an idea never 
ered her head. To Sarah Maitland, 
rk which it was a woman’s duty 
could be unwomanly; she was in- 

le of consciously aping masculinity, 
earn her living, and he ap up a 
ne for her son, was, to her way of 
ng, just the plain common sense 
But more than that, the heart 

her bosom would have proved her sex 
er: how she loved to knit the pink 
tor dimpled little feet! how she 
ed when her son seemed to shrink 
her! how jealous she was still of 
goose Molly—who had been another 


man ’s wife for as many years as Herbert 


tland had béen in his grave. But 
ir saw none of these things that might 


; 


told him that his mother was a ve ry 
n! Instead, his conventionality 
insulted at every turn; his love of 
ity was outraged. And as a result a 
was slowly built between the mother 


d son, a wall whose foundations had 


laid when the littl boy had pointed 
finger at her, and said “ ugey.”’ 

Mrs. Maitland was, of course, perfectly 
nscious of her son’s hot misery; sh 
so happy at having him at hom 

in that she could not see that he was 


nhappy at being at home. She was pa- 


tically eager to pleas him. Her the ory 
in her absorbed life she could be said 
have had a theory—was that Blair 
ild have everything he wanted, so that 
sho ild the sooner be a man. In this, 
urse, she made the mistake common 
rich parents of supposing that what is 
en makes the man—whereas it is 
the man gets for himself that makes 


im. Money, Mrs. Maitland thought, 


ld give Blair everything he wanted. 
e herself wanted nothing money could 


give, except food and shelter; the only 
use she had for money was to make more 
money; but she realized that other people, 
especially young men, like the things 
money would buy. Twice, during that 
particular vacation, for no cause except 
to gratify herself, she gave her son a 
wickedly large check; and once, when 
Nannie told her that he wanted to pay 
for some painting lessons, though she 
demurred just for a moment, she paid 
the bil], so that his own spending-money 
should not be diminished 

“What on earth does a man who is 
going to run an Iron Works want with 
painting lessons?” she said to the entreat 
ing sister. But even while she made her 
grumbling protest, she wrote a check. 

As for Blair, he took the money, as 


} 
} 


he took everything else that she gave him 
of opportunity and happiness, and said, 
“Thank you, mother; you are awfulls 
good ”’;—but he shut his eyes when he 
kissed her. And the eyes of his heart 
vere shut, too. He was blind to the love, 
the yearning, the outstretched hands of 
motherhood. And this was not because 
he was cruel, or hard, or mean, it was 
only because he was young, and delighted 
in beauty; for Youth, intent upon its own 
delights, is the cruelest, and hardest, and 
meanest thing in the world! When its 
eyes open, when it begins to see, when it 
grows tender and pitiful and generous, 
it is no longer Youth. 

Of course his wretchedness lessened 
after a fortnight or so,—habit does much 
to reconcile us to unpleasantness; be- 
sides that, his painting was an inter- 
est. and his voice began to be a delight 
to him; he used to sing a good deal, 
making Nannie play his accompani- 
ments, and sometimes his mother, work- 
ing in the dining-room, would paus 
a moment with lifted head, and listen, 
and half smile,—and then fall to work 
again furiously. 

But the real solace to his misery and 
irritation came to him.—a boy still in 
vears—in the sudden realization of 
Elizabeth! 


CHAPTER IV 
“TAM going to have a party,” Blair 
told Nannie; “I’ve invited David 
and Elizabeth, and four fellows; and you 
ean ask four girls.” 
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Nannie quaked. “Do you mean to 
have them come to supper?” 

“ You can call it ‘ supper,’ ” Blair said; 
“T call it dinner.” 

“Tm afraid Mamma won’t like it; it 
will disturb the table.” 

“T’m not going to have it in that hole 
of a dining-room; I’m going to have it 
in the parlor. Harris says he can man- 
age perfectly well. We'll hang a curtain 
aeross the arch, and have the table in 
the back parlor.” 

“But Harris couldn’t wait on us in 
there, and on Mamma in the dining- 
room,” Nannie objected. 

“We shall have our dinner at seven, 
after Harris has given Mother her sup- 
per on that beautiful table of hers.” 

“ But—” said Nannie. 

“You tell her about it,” Blair coaxed; 
she’ll take anything from you.” 

And Nannie yielded. Instructed by 
Blair, she hinted his purpose to Mrs. 
Maitland, who to her surprise consented 
amiably enough. 

“T’ve no objections. And the back 
parlor is a very sensible arrangement. It 
would be a nuisance to have you in here; 
I don’t like to have things moved. Now 
clear out! Clear out! I must go to 
work.” A week later she issued her 
orders: “Mr. Ferguson, I'll be obliged 
if you'll come to supper to-morrow 
night. Blair has some kind of a bee in 
his bonnet about having a party. Of 
course it’s foolishness, but I suppose 
that’s to be expected, at his age ?”’ 

Robert Ferguson demurred. “ The 
boy doesn’t want me. He has asked 
Elizabeth and David, and a dozen young 
people. He doesn’t want me.” 

Mrs. Maitland lifted one eyebrow. “TI 
didn’t hear about the dozen young peo- 
ple; I thought it was only two or three 
besides David and Elizabeth; however, I 
don’t mind. TI’ll go the whole hog. He 
ean have a dozen, if he wants to. As for 
his not wanting you, what has that got 
to do with it? I want you. It’s my 
house, and my table; and I'll ask who I 
please. I’ve asked Mrs. Richie,” she 
ended, and gave him a quick look. 

“Well,” her superintendent said in- 
differently, “T’ll come; but it’s hard on 
Blair.” When he went home that night, 
he summoned Miss White. “T hope you 
have arranged to have Elizabeth look 


“ 


properly for Blair’s party? Don’t let 
her be vain about it, but have her look 
—decently.” And on the night of th 
great occasion, just before they started 
for Mrs. Maitland’s, he called his niec 
into his library, and knocking off his 
glasses, looked her over, with grudg- 
ing eyes; and then he barked—on prin- 
ciple: “Don’t get your head turned, 
Elizabeth. Remember, it isn’t fine 
feathers that make fine birds,” he said ;— 
and never knew that he was proud of her! 

Elizabeth, bubbling with laughter, 
holding her skirts out in small, white- 
gloved hands, dipped him a_ great 
courtesy, and then suddenly ran to him, 
and before he knew it, caught him round 
the neck and kissed him. “ You dear, 
darling, precious uncle!” she said. 

Mr. Ferguson, breathless, put his hand 
up to his cheek, as if the unwonted touch 
had left some soft, fresh warmth be- 
hind it. 

But Elizabeth did not wait to see the 
pleased and startled gesture; she gath- 
ered up her fluffy skirt, dashed out into 
the garden, through the green gate in the 
wall, and, bursting into the house next 
door, stood in the hall and called up- 
stairs loudly: “ David-David-David! 
Come! Hurry! Quick!” She was 
stamping her foot with excitement. 

David, who had had a perspiring and 
angry quarter of an hour with his first 
white tie, came out of his room and 
looked over the banisters, both hands at 
his throat. “Hello! What on earth is 
the matter?” 

“David—see!” she said, and _ stood, 
quivering and radiant, all her whiteness 
billowing about her. 

“See what?” David said, patiently. 

“ A long dress!” 

“A what?” said David; and then look- 
ing down at her, turning and twisting 
and preening herself in the dark hall 
like some shining white bird, he burst 
into a shout of laughter. 

Elizabeth’s face reddened. “I don’t 
see anything to laugh at.” 

“You look like a little girl, dressed 
up!” 

“Little girl?” she said; “I don’t see 
much ‘little girl’ about it; I’m nearly 
sixteen.” She gathered her skirt over 
her arm again, and retreated with an- 
gry dignity. 
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a \s for David, he went back to try a 
a new tie: but his eyes were dreamy. 
4 George! she’s a daisy,” he said to 
4 himself. 
When, the day before, Mrs. Richie had 
| her son that she had been invited 
F Blair’s party, he was delighted. David 
4 | learned several things besides his 


vers at school, some of which caused 
\irs. Richie, like most mothers of boys, 
give much time to her prayers. But as 
esult, perhaps of both things—prayer 
and in spite of Mr. Fer- 


son’s misgivings as 


| education 
to the wisdom of 
‘good woman,” he 
honest 


sting a boy to a 


é s; turning out an young cub, 


few words, defective sense of humor, 
rather clumsy 


isingly different 


manners, 
from Blair’s savoir- 
But under his speechlessness and 
David sufficiently 
phisticated to be immensely proud of 


manners 


\ <wardness, was 
pretty mother; only a laborious sense 
propriety, and the shyness of his sex 

nd years, kept him from, as he ex- 

j ressed it, “blowing about her.” He 

vy now, however, a little when she said 

the party: “ Blair ‘ll 

awfully set up to have you come. You 

w he’s terribly mashed on you. He 
nks you are about the best thing going. 

\faterna, now you dress up awfully, won’t 

1? I want you to take the shine out of 
verybody else. I’m going to wear my dress 
it,’ he encouraged her. “ Why, say!” 
he interrupted himself, “that’s funny— 
Blair didn’t tell me he had asked you.” 
“Mrs. Maitland asked me.” 
“Mrs. Maitland!” David said, aghast; 

‘Materna, you don’t suppose she’s com- 

ng, too, do you?” 


was going to 


“T’m sure I hope so, considering she 
vited me.” 
“Great Cesar’s ghost!” said David, 
os thoughtfully, and added, under his 
reath, “ ’m betting on his not expecting 
her. Poor Blair!” 
had need of sympathy. His 
for a “dinner” had been talked 
er with Harris, and every detail had 
en worked out with a painstaking re- 


Blair 


pian 





i ird for artistic effect, and for, so far 
- as he understood it, convention. There 
g had been many difficulties in the way, 


but when Blair once made up his amiable, 

indolent mind to do a thing, he held on 

to his purpose with a perseverance that 
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was 


like his mother’s larg: 


and unshakable obstinacies. 


amusingly 
So, somehow 
or other, the difficulties were conquered. 
His first effort make the room 
beautiful; so the crimson curtains were 


was to 
drawn across the windows, and the enor- 
mous cut-glass chandeliers in both rooms 
emerged glittering their brown- 
paper muslin bags. The table was rather 
overloaded with large pieces of silver which 
Blair had the silver-chest 
in the garret; among them was a huge 
centre ornament, called in those days an 
épergne,—an extraordinary arrangement 
of prickly silver leaves, and red glass cups 
which were supposed to be flowers. 


from 


found in big 


It was 
black with disuse, and Blair made Harris 
work over it until the poor fellow protested 
that he had rubbed the skin off his thumb, 

but the pointed leaves of the great sil- 
ver thistle sparkled like diamonds. Blair 
was charmingly considerate of old Harris, 
so long as it required no sacrifice on 
his own part, but he did not give up a 


single piece of silver because of that 
thumb. With his preposterously large 


allowance, it was easy to put flowers every- 
where,—the most expensive that the sea- 
afforded. When he ordered them, 
he bought at the same time a great bunch 
of orchids for Miss White. “I can’t 
vite her,” he decided, reluctantly ; 
her feelings won’t be hurt if 
some flowers.” 


son 


in- 
“but 
| send her 
Then he proceeded to ar- 
range his menu, charging the things he 
wanted to his mother’s meagre account 
at the grocery-store. When he produced 
his list of delicacies, things unknown on 
that office-dining-room table, the amazed 
grocer himself, “Well, at last 
Ll guess trade is going to amount 
Why, it,” he 
bookkeep« r afterward, 
that 
years, and 
amounted to shucks. 


said to 
that 
to something! 
confided to 
re been sendin’ 
there house for 

the whole bill ain’t 
That woman 
twenty times 


damn 
his 
things up to 
seventeen 
could buy and sell me 
Twenty times? A 
And I give you my word 


Listen to 


over. 
hundred times! 
she eats like a day-laborer. 


this ’—and he rattled off Blair’s order. 
“She’ll fall down dead when she sees 
them things; she don’t even know how 


to spell ’em!” 
Blair had never seen a table properly 
appointed for a dinner-party; but Harris 


had 


recollections of more elaborate and 
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elegant days, a recollection, indeed, of 
one oceasion when he waited at a police- 
men’s ball; and he laid down the law so 
dogmatically that Blair assented to every 
suggestion. The result was a humorous 
and most incongruous compound of Har- 
ris’s standards and Blair’s aspirations; 
but the boy, coming in to look at the 
table before the arrival of his guests, was 
perfectly satisfied. 

“Tt’s fine, Harris, isn’t it?’ he said. 
“ Now, light up all the burners on the 
chandeliers in both rooms. Harris, give 
a rub to that thistle leaf, will you? It’s 
sort of dull.” Harris looked at his 
swollen thumb. “ Aw’ now, Mr. Blair,” 
“Did you hear what I said?” 
Blair said icily—and the leaf was polish- 
ed! Blair looked at it critically, then 
laughed and tossed the old man a dol- 
lar. “ There’s some sticking-plaster for 
you. And, Harris, look here: those things 
—the finger-bowls—don’t go and get mixed 
up on ’em, will you? They come iast.” 
Harris put his thumb in his mouth; “I 
never seen dishes like that,” he mumbled 
doubtfully ; “ none of my dinners had ’em.” 

“Well, it’s the fashion,” Blair insisted; 
“Mrs. Richie has ’em; and I’ve 
them at swell hotels. Most people don’t 
eat in an office,” the boy ended, with a 
curl of his handsome lip. 

It was while he was fussing about, 
whistling or singing, altering the angle 
of a spoon here, or the position of a wine- 
glass there, that his mother came in. 
She had put on her Sunday black silk, 
and she had even added a flat lace collar 
fastened by a shell cameo pin; she was 
knitting busily, the ball of pink worsted 
tueked under one arm. There was a sort 
of grim amusement, tempered by pa- 
tience, in her face. To have supper at 
seven o’clock, and eall it “dinner”; to 
load the table with more food than any- 
body could eat, and much of it stuff that 
didn’t give the stomach any honest work 
to do—“ like that truck,” she said, point- 
ing an amused knitting-needle at the 
olives—was nonsense. Sut Blair was 
young; he would get over his foolishness 
when he got into business. Meantime, let 
him be foolish! “I suppose he thinks 
he’s the grand high cockalorum!” she told 
herself, chuckling; but her rugged face 
softened into tenderness. Aloud she said, 
with rough jocosity: 


he began. 


seen 


“ What in the world is the good of all 
those flowers? A supper table is a place 
for food, not fiddle-faddle!” 

Blair reddened sharply. “There are 
people,” he began, in that voice of re- 
strained irritation which is veiled by 
sarcastic politeness, “there are people, 
my dear mother, who think of something 
else than filling their stomachs.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s eye had left the dinner 
table, and was raking her son from head 
to foot. He was very handsome, this 
sixteen-year-old standing tall and 
graceful in his new clothes, which, in- 
deed, he wore easily in spite of his ex- 
citement at their newness. 


} OV, 


“Well!” she said, sweeping him in a 
glance. Her face glowed; she put out 
her hand and touched his _ shoulder. 
“Turn round here till I look at you!” she 
commanded. “ Well, well! I suppose 
you’re enjoying those togs you’ve got on?” 
Her voice was suddenly raucous with 
pride; if she had known how, she would 
have kissed him. Instead she said, with 
loud cheerfulness: “ Well, my son, which 
is the head of the table? Where am I 
to sit ?” 

“Mother!” Blair said. He _ turned 
quite white. He went over to the im- 
provised serving-table, and picked up a 
fork with a trembling hand; put it down 
again, and turned to look at her. Yes; she 
was all dressed up! He groaned under his 
breath. The tears actually stood in his 
eyes. “T thought,” he said, and stopped 
to clear his voice, “I didn’t know—” 

“What's the matter with you?” Mrs. 
Maitland asked, looking at him over her 
spectacles. 

“T didn’t suppose you would be will- 
ing to come,” Blair said miserably. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” she said kindly; 
“T’ll stick it out for an hour.” 

Blair ground his teeth. Harris, pull- 
ing on a very large pair of white cotton 
gloves—thus did he live up to the 
standards of the policemen’s ball—came 
shuffling across the hall, and his aghast 
expression when he caught sight of Mrs. 
Maitland was a faint consolation to the 
despairing boy. 

“Here! Harris! have you got p'aces 
enough?” Mrs. Maitland said. “ Blair, 
have you counted noses? Mrs. Richie’s 
coming, and Mr. Ferguson.” 

“ Mrs. Richie!” Blair said. 
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THE 


te of his despair, an elated moment. 

She would see that he, Blair, knew how 
lo things decently! Then his anger 
rst out. “I didn’t ask Mrs. Richie,” 

aid. his voice trembling. 

‘What time is supper?” his mother in- 
pted, “I’m getting hungry!” She 
her place at the head of the table, 

little sidewise, with one foot 

1 the leg of her chair; she looked 

it impatiently, striking the table soft- 
ith her open hand, a hand always 

itiful, and to-night clean. “ What 
ense to have it so late!” 

‘Tt isn’t supper,” Blair said, “ it’s 
er: and—”’ But at that moment 
loor-bell saved the situation. Harris, 
bling with agitation, had retreated 

pantry, so Mrs. Maitland mo- 

1 to Blair. “Run and open th 

or your friends,” she said kindly. 

‘lair did not “run,” but he went; 

he could have killed those first- 

rs with a glance, he would have 
so. As for Mrs. Maitland, still 

g with this new experience of tak- 
part in her son’s pleasure, she 
ped into the front room to say how 
do, and shake hands with two 
shy young men, who were plainly 
| by her presence. As the others 
1¢ in, it was she who received them, 
iding on the hearth rug, her back to the 
pty fireplace which Blair had filled with 
es, her left hand behind her, her right 
dy to weleome the timid youngsters, 

» in reply to her loud heartiness stam- 

mered the commonplaces of the occasion. 

“low are you, Elizabeth? What! a 

ng dress? Well, well, you are getting 

be a big girl! 

(nd 


How are you, David? 
30 you have a swallowtail, too? 
Glad to see you, Mrs. Richie. Who’s 
his? Harry Knight? Well, Harry, 
are quite a big boy. I knew your 
‘ther when she was Molly Wharton, 
nd not half your age.” 
Harry, who had a sense of humor, was 
le to laugh; but David was red with 
rath, and Elizabeth tossed her head. 
\s for Blair, he grew paler and paler 
Yet the dreadful dinner went off fair- 
smoothly. Mrs. Maitland sat down 
before anybody else. * Come, good peo- 
ple, come!” she said, and began her rapid 
“Bless, O Lord,” while the rest of the 
company were still drawing up their 
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chairs. “ Amen, soup, Mrs. Richie?’ she 
said heartily. The ladling out of the 
soup was an outlet for her energy; and as 
Harris’s ideals put all the dishes on the 
table at once, she was kept busy carving 
or helping, or, with the hospitable insist- 
ence of her generation, urging her guests 
Blair sat at the other end of the 
table in black silence. Once he looked 
at Mrs. 


to eat. 


Richie with an agonized grati- 
tude in his beautiful eyes, that was like 
the gratitude of a hurt puppy lapping -a 
friendly and helping hand; for Mrs. 
Richie, with the gentlest tact, tried to 
help him by ignoring him and talking 
to the young people about her. Eliza- 
beth, too, endeavored to do her part by as- 
suming (with furtive glances at David) a 
languid, young-lady-like manner, which 
vould have made Blair chuckle at any 
And even Mr. Fer- 
guson, although still a little dazed by 
that encounter with his niece, came to 


less terrible moment. 


the rescue—for the situation was, of 
course, patent,—and talked to Mrs. Mait- 
land; which, poor Blair thought, “ at 
least shut her up”! 

Mrs. Maitland was, of 
feetly unconscious that any one could 
wish to shut her up; she did not feel 
anything unusual in the atmosphere 
and she was astonishingly patient with 
all the stuff and nonsense. Once she 
did strike the ecall-bell, which she had 
bidden Harris to bring from the of- 
fice table, and say loudly: “ Make haste, 
Harris! Make haste! What is all this 
delay?” The delay was Harris’s agitated 
endeavor to refresh his memory about 


course per- 


“them basins.” 

“Ts it now?” he whispered to Blair, 
furtively rubbing his thumb on the shiny 
And Blair, looking 
a little sick, whispered back: 

“Oli, throw ’em out of the window.” 

“ Aw’, now, Mr. Blair,” poor Harris 
protested, “I clean forgot; is it with 
these here tomatoes. or with the dessert ?” 

‘Go to the devil!” Blair said, under 
his breath. And the finger-bowls ap- 
peared with the salad. 

“What’s this nonsense?” Mrs. Mait- 
land demanded; then, realizing Blair’s 
effort, she picked up a finger-bowl and 
looked at it, cocking an amused eyebrow. 
“Well, Blair.” she said, with loud good 
nature, “we are putting on airs!” 


seam of his trousers. 
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Blair pretended not to hear. For the 
whole of that appalling experience he had 
nothing to say—even to Elizabeth, sit- 
ting beside him in the new white dress, 
the spun silk of her brown hair shim- 
mering in the amazing glitter of the great 
cut-glass chandelier. The other young 
people, glancing with alarmed eyes now 
at Blair, and now at his mother, followed 
their host’s example of silence. Mrs. 
Maitland, however, did her duty as she 
saw it; she asked condescending ques- 
tions as to “how you children amuse 
yourselves,” and she made her crude 
jokes at everybody’s expense, with side 
remarks to Robert Ferguson about their 
families. “That Knight boy looks like 
his father. Old Knight is an elder 
in The First Church; he hands round 
the hat for other people to put their 
money in—never gives anything him- 
self. I always call his wife ‘ goose 
Molly.” Is that young Clayton, Tom 
Clayton’s son? His grandmother wasn’t 
sure who his grandfather was. Mrs. 
Richie’s a pretty woman, Friend Fergu- 
son;—where are your eyes?’ When it 
was over, that terrible thirty minutes— 
for Mrs. Maitland drove Harris at full 
speed through all Blair’s elaborations—it 
was Mrs. Richie who came to the rescue. 

“Mrs. Maitland,” she said, “sha’n’t 
you and I and Mr. Ferguson go and talk 
in your room, and leave the young people 
to amuse themselves?” And Mrs. Mait- 
land’s quick agreement showed how re- 
lieved she was to get through with all 
the “ nonsense.” 

When the elders had left them, the 
“voung people ” drew a long breath, and 
looked at one another. Nannie, almost 
in tears, tried to make some whispered 
explanation to Blair, but he turned his 
back on her. David, with a carefully 
blasé air, said, “ Bully dinner, old man.” 
Blair gave him a look, and David sub- 
sided. When the guests had begun a 
chatter of relief, Blair still stood apart 
in burning silence. He wished he need 
never see or speak to any of them again. 
He hated them all; he hated— But he 
did not finish this, even in his thoughts. 

It was Elizabeth who soothed the 
scorch of his mortification. When the 
others were recovering their spirits, and 
Nannie had begun to play on the piano, 
and somebody had suggested that they 


should all sing,—“ And then let’s dance!” 
cried Elizabeth—Blair disappeared. Out 
in the hall, standing with clenched hands 
in the dim light, he said to himself hy 
wished they would all clear out! “I 
am sick of the whole darned business; | 
wish they’d clear out!” 

It was there that Elizabeth found him. 
She had forgotten her displeasure at Da- 
vid, and was wildly happy; but she had 
missed Blair, and had come, in a whirl of 
excitement, to find him. “ What are you 
doing? Come right back to the parlor!” 

Blair, turning, saw the smooth cheek, 
pink as the curve of a shell, the soft 
hair’s bronze sheen, the amber darkness 
of the happy eyes, that were full of 
starry light. “Oh, Elizabeth!” he said, 
and actually sobbed. 

“Blair! What its the matter?’ 

“Tt was disgusting, the whole thing.” 

“What was disgusting ?” 

“ That awful dinner—” 

“Awful? You are perfectly crazy! 
It was lovely! What are you talking 
about?” In her dismayed defence of her 
first social function, she put her hands 
on his arm and shook it. “Why! It is 
the first dinner I ever went to, Blair, in 
all my life; and look—six-button gloves! 
what do you think of that? Unele told 
Cherry-pie I could have whatever was 
proper, and I got these lovely gloves. 
They are awfully fashionable!” She 
pulled one glove up, not only to get its 
utmost length—but also to cover that 
sear which her fierce little teeth had 
made so long ago. “Oh, Blair, it really 
was a perfectly beautiful dinner!” she 
said earnestly. 

She was so close to him that it seemed 
as if the color on her cheek burned against 
his, and he could smell the rose in her 
brown hair. “Oh, Elizabeth,” he said, 
panting, “ you are an angel!” 

“Tt was simply lovely!” she declared. 
In her excitement she did not notice that 
new word. Blair trembled, and could 
not speak. “Come right straight back!” 
Elizabeth said; “ please-please-please— 
everybody will have a perfectly splendid 
time, if you’ll just come back. We want 
you to sing. Please!” The long, sweet 
corners of her eyes implored him. 

“Elizabeth,” Blair whispered, “I—I 
love you.” 

Elizabeth caught her breath; then the 
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THE IRON WOMAN. 


exanisite color suddenly streamed over 
face. “Oh!” she said faintly; and 
ewerved away from him. Blair came a 
nearer. They were both silent for 
a minute. Elizabeth put her hand over 
er lips, and stared at him with half- 
htened eyes. Then Blair: 
Do you care, a little, Elizabeth ? 
We must go back to the parlor,” she 
said, breathing quickly. 
‘Flizabeth, do you?” 
‘Oh—Blair!” 
Please, Elizabeth,” Blair began; and 
denly put his arms round her very 
tly, and kissed her cheek. 
Elizabeth looked at him speechlessly; 
en, with a quick, 
me nestling against him. A minute 
ter they drew apart; the girl’s face 
s quivering with light and mystery, 
young man’s face was amazed. Then 
changed to triumph, and 
imph to power, and power to some- 
something that made Eliza- 
beth shrink and utter a little ery. In an 
nstant he caught her violently to him 
| kissed her—kissed the sear on her up- 
raised, fending arm, then her neck, her 
ves, her mouth, holding her so that 
she cried out and struggled; and as he 
“« Oh— 
h—oh—-” she said; and darting from 


lovely movement, 


rement 


let her go, she burst out crying. 


him, ran up-stairs, stumbling on the un- 
accustomed length of her skirt, and 
atching at the banisters to keep from 
falling. But at the head of the stairs 
she paused; the tears had burned off in 
flashing excitement. She hesitated; it 
eemed as if she would turn and com: 
back to him. But when he made a mo 
tion to bound up after her, she smiled and 
fled, and he heard the door of Nannie’s 
room bang and the key turn in the lock. 

Blair Maitland stood looking after her; 
in that one hot instant boyishness had 


} 


been swept out of his face. 


CHAPTER V 


“THEY have all suddenly grown up!” 
Mrs. Richie said, disconsolately. 
She had left the “party” early, with- 
it waiting for her carriage, because 
Mrs. Maitland’s impatient glances at her 
desk had been an unmistakable dismissal. 
‘I will walk home with you,” Robert 
Ferguson said. 








jut aren’t you going to wait for 
Elizabeth?” she protested. 

“David will bring her home.” 

“ He'll be only too glad of the chance; 
how pretty she was to-night! You must 
have been very proud of her.” 

‘I wasn’t; not in the least. 
isn’t a thing to be proud of. 
contrary,” he said, and sighed. 

Mrs. Richie laughed: “ You are hope- 
less, Mr. Ferguson! What is a girl for, 
if not to be sweet, and pretty, and charm 
ing? And Elizabeth is all three.’ 

‘I would rather have her good.” 

sis But, good gracious! prettiness doesn’t 
interfere with goodness. And _ Eliza- 
beth is a dear, good child.” 


Beauty 


Quite the 


*. hope she is,” he said. 

‘You know she -” she declared. 

“Well, she has her good points,” he 
admitted; and put his hand up to his 
lean cheek, as if he still felt the flower 
like touch of Elizabeth’s lips. 

‘But they have all grown up,” Mrs. 
Richie said. “I have lost my boy. Mr. 
Ferguson, he wants to smoke! What 
shall I do?” 

“Good heavens, hasn’t he smoked by 
this time?” said Robert Ferguson, hor 
rified. “ You'll ruin that boy yet!” 

“Oh, when he was a little boy, there 
a Mrs. 
remembrance ; 
‘but now he wants to really smoke, 
you know.” 


was one awful day, when— 


Richie shuddered at the 


“ He’s seventeen,” Mr. Ferguson said, 
severely. “I should think you might 
eut the apron-strings by this time.” 

‘You seem very anxious about apron- 
strings for David,” she retorted with 
some spirit. “T notice you never show 
any anxiety about Blair!” 

At which Robert Ferguson laughed 
loudly: “I should say not! He’s been 
brought up by a man—practically.” 
Then he added with some generosity, 
‘But I’m not sure that an apron-string 
or two might not have been a good thing 
for Blair.” 

Mrs. Richie accepted the amend good- 
naturedly. “My tall David is very 
nice,” she said, “even if he does want to 
smoke: and I love him very much. But 
T’ve lost my boy.” 

“Tell be a boy,” Robert Ferguson 
told her, “ until he makes an ass of him- 


self by falling in love. Then, in one 
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minute, he'll turn into a man. I—” he 
said, and laughed; “I was twenty, just 
out of college, when I made an ass of 
myself over a girl who was as vain as 
a peacock. Well, she was beautiful—I 
must admit that.” 

“You were very young,” Mrs. Richie 
said gravely; the emotion behind his 
careless words was obvious. They walked 
along in silence for several minutes. 
Then he said, contemptuously: 

“She threw me over. Good riddance, 
of course.” 

“Tf she was capable of treating you 
badly, of course it was well to have her 
do so—in time,” she agreed; “ but I sup- 
pose those things cut deep with a boy,” 
she added gently. She had a maternal 
instinct to put out a comforting hand, 
and say “never mind.” Poor man! be- 
cause, when he was twenty a girl had 
jilted him, he was still, at over forty, 
defending a sensitive heart by an armor 
of surliness! It was foolish, but it was 
pathetic, too. “Won't you come in?’ 
she said, when they reached her door; 
she smiled at him, with her pleasant leaf- 
brown eyes, eyes which were less sad, he 
thought, than when she first came to 
Mercer. (“Getting over her husband’s 
death, I suppose,” he said to himself, 
but instantly added, as if afraid of his 
own kindness: “she has looked mourn- 
ful longer than most widows!’’) 

He followed her into the house silent- 
ly, and, sitting down on her little sofa, 
took a cigar out of his pocket. He be- 
gan to bite off the end absently, then 
remembered to say, “ May I smoke?” 

The room was cool in the shadowy 
light of a great shaded lamp, and full 
of the fragrance of white lilies. Mr. 
Ferguson had planted a whole row of 
lilies against the southern wall of 
Mrs. Richie’s garden. “Such things are 
attractive to tenants; I find it improves 
my property,” he had explained to her, 
when she found him grubbing, unasked, 
in her back yard. He looked at the lilies 
now approvingly; but Mrs. Richie looked 
at the clock. She was tired, and some- 
times her good neighbor stayed very late. 

“Poor Blair!” she said, “I’m afraid 
his dinner was rather a disappointment. 
What charming manners he has,” she 
said meditatively; “I think it is very 
remarkable, considering—” 


Mr. Ferguson knocked off his glasses 
angrily. “Mrs. Maitland’s manners ma) 
not be as—as fine-ladyish as some peo- 
ple’s, I grant you,” he said, “but I can 
tell you, she has more brains in her 
little finger than—” 

“Than I have in my whole body?” 
Mrs. Richie interrupted gayly; “I know 
just what you were going to say!” 

“ No, I wasn’t,” he defended himself: 
but he laughed and stopped barking. 

“Tt is what you thought,” she said: 
“but let me tell you, I admire Mrs. Mait 
land just as much as you do.” 

“No, you don’t, because you can’t,” he 
said crossly; and then he smiled. Hi: 
could not help forgiving Mrs. Richie. 
even when she did not appreciate Mrs 
Maitland—the one subject on which the 
two neighbors fell out. But after the 
smile he sighed, and apparently forgot 
Mrs. Maitland. He scratched a match, 
held it absently until it scorched his 
fingers; blew it out, and threw it into 
the fireplace where a great jug of lilies 
had replaced the grate. Then he leaned 
forward, his hands between his knees, th: 
unlighted cigar in his fingers. “ Yes,” 
he said, “she threw me over.” 

For a wild moment Mrs. Richie thought 
he meant Mrs. Maitland; then she re- 
membered. “It was very hard for you,” 
she said vaguely. 

“ And Elizabeth’s mother,” he went on, 
“my brother Arthur’s wife, left him. 
He never got over the despair of it. He 
—killed himself.” 

Mrs. Richie’s vagueness was all gone. 
“Mr. Ferguson!” 

“She was bad—all through.” 

“Oh, no!” Helena Richie said faintly. 

“She left him, for another man. Just 
as the girl I believed in left me. I 
would have doubted my God, Mrs. Richie, 
before I could have doubted that girl. 
And when she jilted me, I suppose I did 
doubt Him for a while. At any rate, 
I doubted everybody else. I do still, more 
or less.” 

Mrs. Richie was silent. 

“We two brothers—the same thing 
happened to both of us! It was worse 
for him than for me; I escaped, as you 
might say, and I learned a valuable les- 
son: I have never built on anybody. 
Life doesn’t play the same trick on me 
twice. But Arthur was different. He 
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was of softer stuff. He was too good 
er—that was the trouble. If he had 
ten her once or twice, I don’t be- 
she would have left him. Imag- 


leaving a good husband—a devot- 
ed husband—” 
‘T can’t imagine,” Helena Richie said, 
low voice, “leaving a living child. 
N that seems to me impossible.” 
And Elizabeth has her blood in her,” 





5 irst out. “And she is pretty, just 
a sne Was. She—she looks like her, 
metimes. There—now you know. Now 


inderstand why I about 
er | used to wish she would die be fore 
I tried to do my duty to 
Yet 
Yes, 
pretty sure she is a good little thing. 
went to the 

ner, she—she behaved very prettily. 
But if I saw her mother in her, I would 
tod knows what I would do! But ex- 

for this fussing about clothes, she 
eems all right. You know she wanted 
But you think that is only 
ral to a girl? Not a vanity that I 


worry s0 


grew up. 
but I hoped she would die. 
seems to be a good little thing. 


She—to-night, before we 


cket once ¢ 


need be anxious about? Her mother 
was vain—a shallow, selfish theatrical 
iture!” He looked at her with hunted 


eyes. “Tam so dreadfully anxious, some- 


mes,” he said simply. 
“No, there’s nothing to be anxious 
about,” his hearer said, in a smothered 


ice, “nothing at all.” 

‘Of course I’m fond of her,” he con- 
fessed, “ but I am never sure of her.” 

‘You ought to be sure of her,” Mrs. 
Richie said; “her little dresses why, it 
is just natural for a girl to want pretty 
dresses! But to think— Poor little 
Elizabeth!” She hid her face in her 


* hands. “ And poor bad mother,” she said, 
F in a whisper, 

3 “Don’t pity her!” he said; “she was 
3 not the one to pity. It was Arthur 
= who He left the sentence unfinished; 

his face quivered. 

- “Oh,” she cried, “you are all wrong. 

a She is the one to pity,—I don’t care how 
3 selfish and shallow she was!—not your 
4 brother. He just died. What was dying, 

g compared to living? Oh, you don’t under- 

a stand. Poor bad women! You might 


it least be sorry for them. 
be so hard ?” 
‘I suppose I am hard 


How can you 


.” he said, half 








IRON WOMAN. 


wonderingly, but very meekly; “when a 


good woman can pity Dora—that was her 
am I to judge her? Ill 
try not to be so hard,” he promised simply. 

He had Mrs. tried to 
speak, but stopped and caught her breatu 
at the bang of the front door. 

“It’s David!” 
voice. Her 
that David, 
room, stood still in his tracks, aghast. 

‘Why, Materna! What’s up! Moth 
er, something is the matter!” 

“It’s my fault, David,” Robert Fergu- 
son said, a little abashed; “I was telling 
your mother a Mrs. Richie, 
[ didn’t realize it would pain you.. Your 
mother is a kind Wavid,” 
he said; “she’s been sympathizing with 
other people’s troubles.” 

David looked at him resentfully, and 
came and stood beside her, with an 


name; who 


risen. Richie 


terrified 
was very pale, so pal 
th 


she said, in a 
face 
into 


coming abruptly 


a sad story. 


very wo! 


ag- 
gressively protecting manner. “I don’t 


see why she need bother about other peo- 
ple’s troubles. Say, Materna, I 

n’t feel badly. Mr. Ferguson, I 
he blustered; he was very much perturbed. 


fact 


| would 
you 1 


The was David was not in an 
amiable humor; Elizabeth had been very 
queer all the way home. “ High and 


mighty!” David said to himself, treating 
him as if he was a little boy, and she a 
young lady! “ And Da- 
vid told himself, angrily:—‘“ the idea of 
her putting on such airs!” 


I’m s venteen,” 


And now he re 
was her uncle making his mother low- 
“ Materna, I 
he comforted her. 

Mrs. Richie put a soothing hand 
his arm. “It’s all right, David,” she 
she was still pale. “ Yes, it was 
But I thank you for telling 
me, Mr. Ferguson.” 

He tried awkwardly to apologize for 
having distressed her, and then took him- 
self off. When he opened his own door, 
even before he closed it again, he ealled 
out, “ Miss White!” 

“Yes, sir?” the little 
peering rabbit-like from the parlor. 

“Miss White, I’ve been thinking. I’m 
buy Elizabeth a—a ; 
jewelry; a locket, I think. You ean tell 
Mrs. Richie she’s 


isn’t really 


mind,” 


spirited. wouldn't 


on 
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Elizabeth was three years old,” Miss 
White said with spirit, “and I have 
frequently told you that she was not 
vain. Tl go and tell her what you 

hen Cherry-pie went to carry 
the great news, she found Elizabeth’s 
door locked. 

“What? Uncle is going to give me 
a locket?” Elizabeth called out in answer 
to her knock. “Oh, joy! Splendid!” 

“Tet me in, and I'll tell you what he 
said,” Miss White called back. 

“No! I can’t!” cried the joyous young 
voice. “I—I’m busy!” 

as busy; she was holding a lamp 
r head, and looking at herself 
in the suc er the mantelpiece. Her 
hair was down, tumbling in a shining 
mass over her shoulders, her eyes were 
like stars, her cheeks rose-red. She was 
turning her white neck from side to side, 
throwing her head backward, looking at 
herself through half-shut eyes; her mouth 
was scarlet. “ Blair is in love with me!” 
she said to herself. She felt Blair’s last 
kiss still; she felt it until it seemed as 
if her lip bled. 

“David Richie needn’t talk about 
‘little girls’ any more. I’m engaged!” 
She put the lamp down on the mantel- 
piece, shook her mane of hair back over 
her bare shoulders, and then, her hands 
on her hips, her short petticoat ruffling 
about her knees, she began to dance. 
“ Somebody is in love with me! 

“Oh, isn’t it joyful, joyful, joyful—” 


CHAPTER VI 


HEN the company had gone,—“I 

thought they never would go!” 
Nannie said—she rushed at her brother. 
“ Blair!” 

The boy flung up his head proudly. 
“ She—told you, did she?” 

“You're engaged!” cried Nannie, 
ecstatically. 

Blair started. “Why!” he said; 
“why, yes! So I am! I never thought 
of it.’ And when he got his breath, the 
radiant darkness of his eyes sparkled into 
laughter. “ Yes, I’m engaged!” He put 
his hands into his pockets and strutted 
the length of the room; a minute later 
he stopped beside the piano and struck 
a triumphant chord; then he sat down 


and began to play uproariously, singing 
to a crashing accompaniment: 


.... lived a miner, a forty-niner, 
With his daughter Clementine! 
Oh my darling, oh my darling—” 


—the riotous, beautiful voice rang o: 
the sound overflowing through the long 
rooms, across the hall, even into th 
dining-room. Harris, wiping dishes i) 
the pantry, stopped, tea-towel in hand, 
and listened; Sarah Maitland, at her 
desk, lifted her head, and the pen slipped 
from her fingers. Blair spun about 
on the piano-stool, and caught his siste: 
around her waist in a hug that mac 
her squeak. Then they both shrieked 
with laughter. Y 

“But, Blair!” Nannie said, getting 
her breath; “ Blair, shall you tell Mam 
ma to-night?’ 

Blair’s face dropped. “I guess I won’t 
tell anybody yet,” he faltered; “oh, that 
awful dinner!” 

As the mortification of an hour ag 
surged back upon him, he added to th 
fear of telling his mother a resentment 
that would retaliate by secrecy. “I won’t 
tell her at all,” he decided; “and don’t 
you, either.” 

“T!” said Nannie. “ Well, I should 
think not! Gracious!” % 

But though Blair did not tell his 
mother, he could not keep the great news 
to himself; he saw David the next after- 
noon, and overflowed. 

David took it with a gasp of silence, 
as if he had been suddenly hit below the 
belt; then, in a low voice he said, “ You 
—tkissed her. Did she kiss you?” < 

Blair nodded. He held his head high, 4 
balancing it a little from side to side; z 
his lips were thrust out, his eyes shone. 
He was standing with his feet well apart, 
his hands deep in his pockets; he laughed, 
and his face reddened to his forehead, 
but he was not embarrassed. For once 
David’s old look of silent, friendly ad- S 
miration did not answer him; instead 
there was half-bewildered dismay. Da- 

vid wanted to protest that it wasn’t- 

well, it wasn’t fair. He did not say it; 
and in not saying it he ceased to be 
a boy. 

“T suppose it was when you and she 
went off after dinner? You needn’t have 


' 


been so—so darned quiet about it! 
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What’s the good of being so—mum about It occurred to him that he would go over 
thing? Why didn’t you come back the covered bridge, and maybe stop and 
ll? You’re not ashamed of it, get a tumbler f e-crea it Mrs 
P lodd’s Then he would strike out into 
\ mat dor n't té la thing like that,’ the country and take a wal . had 
| r said seorntully nothing else te Chis vacation busin 
‘Well!’ David snorted, “I> suppos wasn’t all it was cracked up to be; a ma 
ime vou'll be married ?” had better fun at school; he was sick 
Blair nodded agair “ Right off.” Mercer, anyhow 
Huh!” said David: “vour mother He had reached Mrs. Todd’s sal 
’t let You are only sixteen. that time, and through the hite palings 
1) n ass f tl Tere I had mpse t hapy 
he seventeen next May.” uuples sitting at marble-topped tabl 
Seventeen! What’s seventeen? Tm mong the marigolds and coreopsis, ta 
! eighteen, and | haven't ng ow, deli spoontuls of a 
2 eing married it least to re d 9 eacl ther } 
particular fail s eve David felt a q m of 
\ couldn't Blair said eold] | r the first time in h ife hi 
en’t got the eash | | cle re ee-crea A | like 
1) chewed tl] bitter et Blair might find pleasant to ea ra 
he said I thoug! ream th a lot ell und gi t 
| etl ere sind of ) it d nel n the garde | toll-] Is ith p ple 


¢ 1 were both huth ind instead vl ta? ! I hings The idea 
hat David paused. f Blair, at his age, tal g about ben 
t damned ner!” Blair said, in love! Blair didn’t know what / 

is | for his griey neant (nd as for Elizabeth, how could 

Blair’s toga \ , assumed in that he fall in love th Blair? He was two 

1ri¢ hi was pl yfanity n hs voungel I to begin with 





sorts “David, I’m going to clear “No woman ought t marry a mat 
I can’t stand this sort of thing. younger than she is,” David said; he 


I 2 and live at a hotel till | go | hin elf, he reflected, vas mueh_ older 
‘ I’) - than Elizabetl I} is | it ought 
Ih rht vou were going to get mar- to be. The girl should always be younger 
1?” David interrupted him viciously. han tl fell And anyway, Blair 
Blair looked at him, and suddenly un- asn’t the ind of man for a girl like 
erstood,—David was jealous! “Gorry!”’ Elizabeth to marry “Tle’s too selfish. 
said blankly. Ile was honestly dis A woman ought not to marry a selfish 
ed “ Look he re,” he began, “4 man.” said David Kor his part, he 
In’t know that yvou—” hated selfishness. Tle was glad that he had 
‘IT don’t know what you’re talking been brought up not to be selfish. Tow 
Er David broke in contemptuously ; ver, it made no difference to him whon : 


1 think J eare, one way or th he married. If Elizabeth ked that 
r, vou’re mistaken. It’s nothing to ort of thing, if hi found Blair ho 


me. “By,” and he turned on his heel. was onlv a bal how the kind 
It as a hot Julv afternoon: the sun- man she could love, why, then he was d 
d street along which they had been appointed in Elizabeth That was all 
king was deep with black dust and THe was not jealous, or anything like 
full of the clamor of traffic. Four big hat: he was just disapp inted: he as 
gray Flemish horses, straining against orry that Elizaheth was that kind of 
heir breastplates, were hauling a dray girl Vern ey rl David said 
aded with clattering iron rods: the to hinfself; nd his eyes stung... 
nd, familiar enough to any Mercer (Ah, well; one. may smile; but the 


HON seemed to David at that moment pangs are real e1 eh to the ealf! The 

intolerable. “ TM get out of this cursed trouble wit] 3 1s e have forgotten our 

noise,” he said to himself, and turned own pangs, so we doubt his.) ... Yes, 

lown a narrow street toward the river. David was sorry; but the whole darned 
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business was nothing to him, because, 
unlike Blair, he was not a boy, and he 
could not waste time over women; he 
had his future to think of. In fact, he 
felt that to make the most of himself he 
must never marry. 

Then suddenly these bitter forecastings 
ceased. He had come upon some boys 
who were throwing stones at the dust- 
grimed windows of an unused foundry 
shed. Along the roof of the big, gaunt 
building, dilapidated and deserted, was 
a vast line of lights that had long been 
a target for every boy who could pick up 
a pebble. 
slope of 


Glass lay in splinters on the 
sueet-iron below the sashes, and 
one could look in through yawning holes 
at silent shadowy spaces that had once 
roared with light from swinging ladles 
and flowing cupolas; but there were a few 
whole panes left vet. At the sound of 
erashing glass, David, being a human 
boy, stopped and looked on, at first with 
his hands in his pockets; then he picked 
up a stone himself. A minute later 
he was yelling and smashing with the 
rest of them; but when he had broken 
enough, 
desire failed; he felt a sudden dis- 
taste for breaking windows,—and for 


a couple of lights, curiously 


everything else! It was a sort of spiritual 
nausea, and life was black and bitter on 
his tongue. He was conscious of an 
actual sinking below his breast-bone. 
“Tm probably coming down with brain 
fever,” he told himself; and he had a 
happy moment of thinking how wretched 
everybody would be when he died. 
beth would be very wretched! 


Eliza- 
David 
felt a wave of comfort, and on the im- 
pulse of expected illness and death, he 
turned toward home again. However, if 
he should by any chance recover, mar- 
riage was not for him. It oceurred to 
him that this would be a bitter surprise 
to Elizabeth, whose engagement would no 
doubt be broken as soon as she heard 
of his illness; and again he felt hap- 
pier. No, he would never marry. He 
would give his life to his profession— 
it had long ago been decided that David 
was to be a doctor. But it would be 
a lonely life. He looked ahead and 
saw himself a great physician—no com- 
mon doctor, like that old Doetor King 
who came sometimes to see his moth- 
er; but a great man—a great and lone- 


ly man! How much nobler to devote 
himself to his profession, giving up 
all personal happiness, than merely to 
look forward to a lot of money, that 
somebody else had made, as Blair was 
doing! But perhaps that was why Eliza- 
beth liked Blair; because he was going 
to have money? And yet, how could sh« 
compare Blair with—well, any fellow 
who meant to work his own way? Her 
David touched bottom abruptly. “ Tow 
can a fellow take money he hasn’t 
earned ?” he said to himself. David's 
feeling about independence was unusual 
in a boy of his years, but it was not 
altogether admirable; it was, in fact, one 
of those qualities that is a virtue, unless 
it becomes a vice. 

When he was half-way across the bridge, 
he stopped to look down at the slow, turbid 
river rolling below him. He stood there 
a long time, leaning on the hand-rail. 
On the dun surface a_ sheen of. oil 
gathered, and spread, and gathered 
He could hear the wash of the 
current and in the railing under his 
hand he felt the old wooden structure 
thrill and quiver in the constant surge 
of water against the pier below him. 
The sun, a blood-red disk, was slipping 
into the deepening haze, and on either 
side of the river the city was darkening 
into dusk. All along the shore lights 
were pricking out of the twilight. and 
sending wavering shafts down into the 
water. 


again. 


The coiling smoke from furnace 
chimneys lay level and almost motionless 
in the still air; sometimes it was shot 
with sparks, or showed, on its bellying 
black curves, red gleams from hidden 
fires below. 

David, staring at the river with absent, 
angry eyes, stopped his miserable thoughts 
to watch a steamboat coming down the 
current. Its smoke-stacks were folded 
back for passing under the bridge, and 
its great paddle-wheel seareely moved 
except to get steerageway. It was push- 
ing a dozen rafts, all lashed together into 
a spreading sheet. The smell of the 
fresh planks pierced the acrid odor of 
soot that was settling down with the 
night mists. On one of the rafts was 
a shanty of newly sawed pine boards; 
it had no windows, but it was evident- 
ly a home, for it had a_ stove-pipe, 


and there was a woman sitting in 
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: ts little doorway, nursing her baby plashed loudly against the piers. It wa 
< avid. king down, saw the down) early dark there on the foot-path, and 
ead, and a little crumpled fist lying o1 juite deserted. David put his head down 
hite, bare breast. The woman, look on bis arms on the railing and stood n 
4 ‘ as they floated below him, caught onless for a long moment. 
es e. and drew her blue cotton dress When lx reached home, he found his 
ss her bosom. David suddenly put mother in the twilight, in the little gar 
d over his lips to hide their quiver. den behind the hous David, standing 
} e abrupt tears were on his cheeks behind her, said earelessly, “TI have 
3 (>) Klizabeth!” he said. The revolt, some news for you, Matern: 
. i nger, the jealousy, were all gone. “Yes?” she said, absorbed in pinching 
4 bbed under his breath. He had for- back her lemon verbena. 
that he had said it made no dif “ Blair is—is spoony over Elizabeth. 
him, “not the slightest dif- Were, I'll snip that thing for vou.” 
ce.” It did make a difference! All Mrs. Richic faced him in amazement. 
. liference in the world. ...“Oh. “ What! Why, but they are both chil 
eth!” The barges had slid dren, and—” she stopped, and looked at 
r and farther inder th bridge; him. “Oh David!” sh said 
‘ man and the child were out « And the boy, forgetting the spying 
oht the steamboat with its folded windows of the opposite houses, dropypx 
stacks slid after them, leaving a his head on her shoulder * Materna 
rocking, yellow foam; the water Materna.” he said, in a stifled voiee. 
ro BE CONTINUED. 
~ : 
The Spell of the Road 
BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 
on FOOTED through forest and bracken, 
Hard-riding the desert or plain, 
When shoe thong or girth ve would slacker 
Ye hear me, and follow again. 
My lures have a myriad fac 
But all their voices are on 
The eall of the 1 ttermost Places 
That lie at the Back of the Sun 
By step and by league shall ye hear them 
“To the turn . to the crest... to the verge! 
And ever ve seem to draw near the m, 
Yet ever, fore-distant, they urg 
Through hill-trail and hedge-road and by 
- On prairie and moorland and lea, 
To the wind-track and fast-flying skyway 
And spindrift-wet ways of the s 
And the heat of the desert shall burn vou. 
Pe The snow-field and ice-floe s] all bite 


Yet hometide nor fireside shall turn you 





1] ° 
I have woven a spell on your sight: 





Ye shall gaze. to the last of your being. 

Ye shall toil, ye shall travel and spe nd, 
For the Thing That Is Just Beyond Seeing 
And the Thing That Comes After the End! 
























Her Christmas Cabby 


BY AMELIE RIVES 


(Princess Trout 


ETTY was sorely homesick and 

BR very tired. To paint from nature 

and for leve in the Virginia 
fields was a singularly different thing 
from painting strange faces for neces- 
sary money in a New York studio. And 
though Sue was a dear and the stanch- 
est of friends, there were times when 
Betty wished that she spoke with a 
Southern instead of a Northern accent, 
so that old associations would rise softly 
with her voice. 

‘You must come out, Betty,” said 
Sue just here. “You have been in 
this stuffy studio working and working 
for two whole days. You are as white 
as paper.” 

Betty sighed and obeyed. 

They walked up Fifth Avenue nearly 
to Central Park. 

Betty kept brave step with Sue’s long, 
elastic stride, until her gray eyes were 
black with fatigue, and one heel smarted 
as from a burn. 

“Sue,” she said, finally, “I... I am 
dead beat. ... 1 didn’t know I was so 
tired when we started. And I really 
think my heel is blistered. Do you... 
could we... do you think it would be 
dreadfully wicked if we took a eab? I 
don’t feel as though I could stand a car 
or a *bus.” 

“No, T don’t.” said Sue, after a glance 
at the pale face. “ There’s a cab-stand on 
the next corner, and you ean choose the 
horse yourself, as you always like to do.” 

Betty managed to limp to the next 
corner, and then went slowly along the 
line of waiting cabs. 

“T’'ll take this one,” she said, finally, 
looking not at the ecabby or the eab, but 
at the horse. 


“This one” was a strong, upstand- 
ing bay, with clean legs, and a lean, 
knowing-looking head. 

While Sue bargained with the cabby, 
Jetty slipped off her glove and stroked 
the bay’s nose. He started, then turned 


ret ( ) 


his head and gave her a benevolent, sum 
ming-up sort of look from out = h 
blinkers. She petted him some mor 
The good, horsey smell of him (s] 
noticed how clean he was) made her 
homesick for Virginia. 

Then Sue ealled her, and they got int 
the cab and drove off. 

“T’ve told him to stop at one or tw 
places,” said Sue: “to go shopping 
cheaper than to take a drive, and yo 
needn’t get out. I can put in a lot of 
odds and ends in ‘a hour.’ ” 

“What a good idea,” said Betty, 
dreamily. She was leaning back in her 
corner, watching the steady slouch of th 
bay’s quarters, and thinking that he r 
minded her of her own “ Jackanapes,” 
that she used to drive so gayly through 
the fields of Albemarle. 

Sue’s first two errands took her onl) 
a few moments apiece, then she went 
into a house where dwelt a “little dress 
maker,” and Betty knew that ther 
would be a fitting, and a longer absence 

After a minute or so, the cabby swung 
himself down from his high pereh, and 
as the eab oscillated with his descent, 
the bay turned his head and gave a 
long stare backward, as though saying: 
“TTas anything happened to the fare? 
Or are you only getting down to stretch 
your legs of 

“You dear!” said Betty, whistling to 
him. “Youwre exactly like Jacka- 
napes. .. .” 

The bay continued to regard her, mov- 
ing his ears questioningly. 

“You dear!” said Betty again. “ Oh, 
I do wish T had a lump of sugar.” 

The ecabby now gave her a_ shrewd 
glance. Something in her face seemed 
to attract him, for after a little while 
he looked again. Presently he ventured: 

“That’s a very intelligent animal, 
ma’am.” 

Betty included horse and man in her 
smile. 
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Sew. 


on Sine Na Meet oy 


“JONAS, HERE'S A LADY WHAT ‘IS 1 KNOW Y 


“Yes,” said she, “I see that he is. all right. .. Oughter bin called Mark 
He is just like a dear horse that I had Twain judgin’ by his sense of humor. 
down in my country home in Virginia. ... Look at him now—lettin’ on to kick 
Only he was black. I called him ‘Jack- some, ’eause I ain’t got no sugar handy.” 







anapes’ heeause he was such a scamp. In fact “Jonas” had pinned back 
No harm in him, you know. Just his ears and was feigning a side kick 
scampish. ... Had a sense of humor’ with perfect art. 





like a man... “Tle’s a dear,” said Betty again. 
-_ This fe ller’s ealled ‘ Jonas,’ ma’am. The eabby took a good look at her 


No meanin’ to it whatever.’ said the this time. 





cabby, coming nearer and smacking “Would vou like to get acquainted 
Jonas’s sleek rump. “ But he’s a rascal with him, ma’am?” he ventured suddenly. 
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“1 certainly would,” said Betty. 

“Then, if you'll just step down, Dll 
intrajuce you.” 

Jetty got out at once. 

When she was on the pavement, 
the cabby took Jonas by the bits and 
brought him into what he considered a 
fitting position for the introduction. 

iaS, My son,” said he, “ here’s a 
iat wants to know you. Please, 
b 1, step a leetle this way.” 

Betty did so, 

“ Now, Jonas . ’ said the cabby. 

Jonas turned his wise head toward 
Betty and slowly bobbed it up and down. 
Betty curtseyed in return. People, as 
they passed, looked at the group some- 
what curiously, but neither Betty nor 
Jonas was mindful of men just at 
that moment. 

“Oh, I do wish T had some sugar,” 
said she again, as, the introduction over, 
she stood stroking Jonas’s forehead and 
pinching his loose gray under lip. She 
peeped at his sound teeth. “ About seven 
or eight, isn’t he?” she asked. 

The cabby beamed. 

“ Say, you know somethin’ *bout horses, 
don’t you, miss?” said he. (He had de- 
cided finally that she was unmarried.) 
“ Jonas is just turned eight.” 

“T ought to know something about 
them,” said Betty, smiling. “TI think I 
rode before I walked.” And she told 
him about the stock-farm in Virginia, 
and the thoroughbreds and hunters. 

“Gee! Don’t you miss it?” asked he, 
sympathetically. “ Looks to me like you 
was pinin’ after it just a mite, No 
liberty meant, miss.” 

“Of course not,” said Betty. “I sup- 
pose I do ‘pine’ after it... some- 
times.” 

“ City life sure is hard on them as was 
born in the country,” said the cabby. 
“Ben through it myself. Sight of a load 
a’ hay uster knock me out when I first 
come Fast.” 

“Aren’t you a New-Yorker?” asked 
Betty. 

“No’m. Detroit,” said he. 

And just here Sue came out, and they 
went on their way. 

As they turned into Fifth Avenue 
again, the little trap flew up, and the 
eabby’s voice said: 

“Say, miss, take your time. Ef you 


got any little marketin’ or so, to do. 
jest do it easy. Jonas an’ me, we ain’t 
thinkin’ of prices right now.” 

“Oh, ... thank you so much!” ealled 
Betty. 

The trap snapped. 

“You seem to have made an ardent 
friend of your ecabby,” said Sue, smiling. 

“Tle is a very nice man—really, Sue,” 
said Betty. “And Jonas is the dearest 
horse I’ve seen since | left Virginia.” 

“Well,” said Sue, “T’'ll just take ad- 
vantage of his offer to get some celery 
for a salad to go with the squabs Mrs. 
Antrim is going to send you. You've 
simply got to eat some dinner, setty. 
You ean’t go on like this. And if you 
do T can’t stay with you—that’s all.” 

“Dear Sue,” said Betty, euddling up 
to her. 

“ There’s no use wheedling—you’ve got 
to eat to-night,” said Sue sternly. 

They stopped before the little market 
on Broadway which Sue usually pa- 
tronized. 

“ Please, Sue,” urged Betty, “ get some 
lump sugar. I must give Jonas some 
sugar before we part.” 

“Very well,” said Sue, “if they have 
any.” 

She came back in about five minutes, 
saying that sugar was not to be had in 
that shop. 

“Then an apple,” said Betty. “ What 
a goose I was not to think of it at first! 
There’s a pile of big, red ones in the 
window. Just buy one, Sue dear, and 
get the man to cut it up for you.” 

Much amazed, Sue went back, and re- 
turned with a double handful of sliced 
apple. The shopman followed and stood 
in the door watching. Betty, who had 
pulled off her gloves again, took the 
apple, and went to Jonas’s head. There 
was a bitter wind blowing, and her fur 
coat flapped against him, making him 
snort and back. Then he scented the 
apple. In another second he was munch- 
ing joyously, nuzzling deep among Bet- 
ty’s fingers, and stamping now and then 
with pleasure. 

“That’s a new sight on Broadway, 
sure,” said the shopman to his assistant, 
who had also come to the door. 

The touch of fellow-feeling that makes 
the whole world kin united him, his as- 
sistant, Sue, the cabby, and the passers- 
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n a smiling oneness. Only Betty and 
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finally. Then she turned to Sue 
he Iple ss gesture. “ My hands are 
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aid he—‘no offence 
like to give you my 
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a cab. Would the other 
her name ?” 
is Miss Susan Whit 
eabby. “ That’s plain 
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He gathered 
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Betty broke into her soft laughter, and 


eGowan’s harsh bass joined in. 


is began to trot earnestly. 


The 


next 


“ Good-night!” called 
‘Good-night!” he ealled back. “ Good 


night w 


Betty. 


as 


Christmas 


Then 


Eve. 


ty and Sue were alone in the studio. 


he wind beat against the skylight like 


Sindbad’s 


roe clamoring for admittance. 


ie was reading aloud to Betty, who 


on the divan with her locked hands 


dow n 


er her eves, 
“ Betty,” 


said 
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the book, 
a word ” 


friend 


“vou aren’t 


suddenly, 
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CABBY., 


Betty smiled guiltily. 
ar,” said she ie | 
of MeGowan and Jonas.” 

* Were you indeed?” said Sue, 


“Well, I don’t 


ildn’t keep your 


*Sue, ce was thinking 


smiling 
back. wonder that you 


mind on Emerson.” 


‘I was thinking that they probably 
vouldn’t have much more of a Christmas 
than we shall have ... poor dear Sue! 
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I rigl 1 


on eves, 

‘Sue! ... Do hand me my fountain 
pen and some paper, like an angel 
My verv smartest paper... Ive a idea 


Sue gave them to 
Now, Betty.” said he, 
vou going to do? You're not 
MeGowan 
their stockings with ours, I suppose?” 
0. «4 a Ee like it,” 

Betty. 


All he r tTace 


nvite 


ran over with smiles. She 


scribbled for a few seconds, then handed 
Sue the sheet of paper. 

“It’s very little, I know,” said she, 
“but it’s just the thought People d 


like to be thought of at Christmas, and 
horses too as 
Sune was reading the little missive. It 
ran as follows: 
*‘ For 
friend from Russia, to 


) and Je 


my friend from Cuba, from his 
buy himself some 
sugar for Christ 


nas Soe 


MAS 


said 
ished, “you are a 
There’s no doubt 

“Oh,” said 


“ Betty,” Sue, 


she had fin 
child... 
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about that.” 


Betty, rather shamefaced 


lv, “it’s just a bit of fellow-feeling 
You know I ean’t afford to send him 
but a dollar.” 
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“ You can’t afford that,” said Sue, laugh- 
ing. “ But I suspect it will be more real- 
ly a Christmas gift just for that reason.” 

Then she slipped on her coat, and went 
out and posted the note after Betty had 
put a new dollar-bill in the envelope. 

Christmas day was bleak and forlorn 
beyond expression. The weather had 
turned warmer during the night, and 
such light snow as had fallen had melted 
along the empty streets into a black oil. 
The wind blew fitfully; there were little 
spats and sputters of chill rain. 

Betty and Sue had looked at their 
stockings and giggled over the doggerel 
in which each little gift was wrapped. 
They had lunched on tea and omelette, 
with a bowl of holly between them, and 
then spent the afternoon in finding room 
for the beribboned pots and boxes of 
flowers that smart chauffeurs and footmen 
handed the proud litt-boy “for Miss Nek- 
ludoftf.” 
box of new-laid eggs from the model farm 
of one of those whom the New York pa- 
pers allude to as “ New York’s smartest 
and most fashionable young matrons.” 
From another came a silver bow] filled with 
topaz jelly. From another a galantine 


Among other presents came a 


of chicken ala Virginia. From another 
a huge basket of hothouse fruit, ete., 
ete. Yet another sent a dainty little tray 
with the most exquisite invalid’s lunch 
set out on it, 

“ See,” said Betty, smiling and tearful 
at the same time, “this is the heart of 
‘eold’ New York, and it is the haughty 
and bloodless inmates who send me all 
these lovely things, j ist because Tm 
trying to make my own little path in the 
world, and had a bad fall with my horse, 
which makes the path a little harder to 
climb. Why, Sue—I should think I were 
in Richmond, with all my mother’s old 
‘goodies, if I shut 
my eyes for only a minute! ... Aren’t 
they dears? Aren’t the ‘ fashionable New- 
Yorkers’ the very salt of the earth? . 
And who is keeping my lonely Christmas 


friends sending me 


with me, if you please, but the dearest 
of Yankees!” 

She hugged Sue hard, and incidentally 
wiped her eyes on her shoulder. 

“Mason and Dixon’s line is all non- 
sense,” said she, rather chokily. “ I’d like 
to tie them up by the thumbs with it! 
... That is all it’s good for. 7 


As the day wore on, however, she be g 
to feel more and more depressed. 1 
memory of gay house-parties long 
in dear, red Albemarle, rushed over ly 
She saw the leaping wood-fires, smelled t} 
aromatic smoke of cedar and pine eon 

.. heard the soft negro voices saying 
“Chris’mus gif’, Miss Betty, honey . . 
felt the warm mother-arms about hx 
heard her father’s delightful acce: 
“ Ver-r-ry happy, Lizinka?” .. . 

Betty was an orphan now. She feign 
a headache and said that she thought s 
would go to her room for a few minut 
and brush out her hair. 


As she sat brushing its thick lengt] e 
and gazing rather sadly at her own ey Sg 
in the mirror, she heard a queer sort 
bumping noise on the stairs. § 

“Thump-bump, thump-bump,” it cam 
with slow regularity. It grew near 
and nearer, then ceased. She heard t a 
studio door open, voices speaking, thi Be 
there was silence. if 


Betty listened for a moment longe: 
and went on slowly brushing her lov 
red-brown hair. She forced her thought E- 
away from Virginia, and began : 
wonder if MeGowan would receive hi 
little Christmas thought that day. 

‘T suppose not,” she reflected, “ th 
Christmas mails are so packed.” 

Itere Sue knocked at the door. 

“ Betty,” she ealled, “ MeGowan 
here!” 

“Oh!” cried Betty, jumping up a 
letting fall her brush. “I was just think 


ing of him! . . . Do you suppose he ea 


wait until I do up my hair?” eS 


“Sure, lady—I’'ll wait all right. Tak 
your time,” said a harsh bass from thx 
hall. 

“Oh! Is that you, Mr. McGowan?’ 
Betty ealled back. “ Merry Christmas! 

I won’t be three minutes.” 

She “did up” her hair into a big shin 
ing twist, and ran to the studio in less 
than the three minutes. 

MeGowan, in his long, cabby’s overcoat, 
was seated on the extreme edge of a littl: 
white Louis XVI. armehair. He ros 
as Betty entered, and came toward her 
and she saw that he was slightly lam: 
In the broad glare from the studio win 
dow his dark head stood out sharply 
edged with reflected light. It was 
square, compact head, that looked as 
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eased and  awak- 
d 


lov nice of you 


come, Mr. Me- 


a McGow 
rowan, said she. 

I do think it was 

nice of you. You’re our first Christ 


1as visitor.” 
MeGowan, giving the 


wring 


said 
ght hand an 


7 Lady bog 


earnest and then 


leasing it. “nice or not nice don’t come 
to this. What I come for 
vhat I had to come for, was to tell you 
hat this -’ he took from his breast 
nocket Betty’s note, and stood weighing 
upon his palm “what this has 
int to me. Lady .’ he paused and 


a Lady 2 Laer 
in’t never had anything get 
me in my life, and I’ve lived som 
nd some ways,” he added, with a fle eting 


t vinkle, 


fixed his eyes on the girl’s 


So close to 


time, 


“What made you up and send 
a Christmas word and present to a old, 
tough, hard-set New York cabby is what 
gets me. I ain’t never heard of such a 
thing. Wouldn’t ’a’ believed it if I’d bin 
ld—no, not by the angel off a Christ- 
mas tree But if you think I’m too 
tough to appreciate it, why then, lady, 
you’re good and mistaken, that’s all.” 
“Why, Mr. McGowan,” Betty, 
Vor. CXXII.—No. 727 —- 12 


said 
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CABBY 





S SEATED \ THE ft t F HI 


it was only a 
thought. ... It... it 


anything but... but 


blushing and stammering, “ 
little Christmas 
wasn’t just 
that . 
“é¢ Tust that’s’ 
said MeGowan. 
“Won't you sit down?” 


pointing him to a la 


good enough for me,” 
said Betty, 
rger chair. “ We ean 
talk so much better.” 

“Please to let me do all the 
lady,” replied MeGowan, seat 
ing himself as 


talking 
right 


how, 


directed, and continuing 
to finger Betty’s note. 
might eall vot a 
off to say 


a own sister, that 


‘T ain’t what you 
What I lay 
that I got 
a heap by once, 


start vet 
How is it 
I set 


brothers 


is this: 


and she and my two done me 


out of a cool ten thousand between ’em, 


as ain’t 


and you, lady, a stranger never 
set eves on me till two days ago—how is 
it. I want to know, that vou think of me 


and send me them dandy 
words and that dollar?” 


He did not 


reply, but marched on his ranks of plain, 


at. Christmas, 


wait for Bettw’s confused 
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eager words, quite routing her. “ That 
dollar now, . . .” continued he, taking it 
out and unfolding it. “ D’you think I’d 
spend it ¢” He shook it toward her al- 
most angrily. ** Spend it,’ says I. Not 
on your life! ...‘What then? says 
you. Why, lady, /’m going to frame 
| Pg 

Betty gazed at him with parted lips. 

“ Now, lady, if you please ...” said 
MeGowan, checking her. “ Let me have 
the floor a leetle longer. . Yes, ma’am. 
I’m going to frame it. You ean double 
on that. I’ve got two photos of a cousin 
of mine who did the straight thing by me 
when I was on my uppers, and I’m going 
to frame this here dollar, and hang it up 
between them photos. Then, you see,” 
he broke off, feeling his eyes glisten and 
the situation growing somewhat toa 
sentimental—* you see, that way, lady, 
I'll never £0 broke !” 

“But, Mr. McGowan...” faltered 
Betty. 

“Aw, say! Don’t ‘ Mister’ me, lady. 
Just call me ‘Mae.’ Why, you got me, 
sure. Don’t you know that? You got 
me, lady. Why, I'd run round the world 
and back again before breakfast for you. 
Any time you need me, all you got to do 
is to go to the zing-zing [he pointed to 
the telephone] and say, ‘ Mac, I’ve got 
a job for you.” Sure! Tm talkin’ 
straight talk to you, lady.” 

“Mr. MeGowan ....I mean, Mae 

* said Betty. “I do think that this 
is the nicest Christmas day I ever spent.” 

“Aw! ... come off! *Seuse me, 
miss,” said McGowan, bashfully. 

“TIT do...I do...” insisted Betty. 
“T was all sad and lonely when you 
came. And now I feel so happy and 
cheerful. Why, Mr. . . . why, Mae 

. you’re giving me the most beautiful 
Christmas present just by coming here 
to thank me for my thought of you. Yes, 
you've given me a new friend... . J And 
how is dear old Jonas?” she wound up, 
feeling her eyes also glistening. 

“ Jonas, ma’am,” said MeGowan, “is 
on the road to Colie-town with his 
manger snowed up with sugar.” 

“Good!” cried Betty. “Then he’s 
having a merry Christmas, too.” 

3ut MeGowan was looking at her 
thoughtfully. 

“Lady,” said he at last, “since 


‘friends’ is to be the word between us 
and long has it been since I’ve swapped 
that word with any—I’ll just have to tell 
you one or two little things.” 

He eyed her keenly, then he said: 

“T’ve been in the lock-up, lady.” 

“I’m glad you’re not there to-day,” re- 
turned Betty, laughing. 

MeGowan laughed with her. 

“°T were only for scrappin’,” said he. 
“T’m a boss serapper.” 

“Yes, you look as though you could 
scrap at a pinch,” said Betty, gravely. 

They laughed again. 

Then MeGowan took up the recital of 
his drawbacks. 

“T used to be a hard drinker,” said he. 

“T’m sorry,” said Betty. 

“But I’ve quit for some years now.” 

“That’s good,” said Betty. 

“Then I’m mighty set on horse-racin’ 
and gamblin’.” 

“T like horses and gambling too,” said 
Jetty, and they laughed again 

“ Know how to play cold-hand poker?” 
asked MeGowan. 

“T can play draw-poker very well,” 
replied Betty, “but I do know the 
other.” 

“T’ll learn you sometime, if you like,” 
said MeGowan. “ You got a keen eye in 
your head.” 

“Thank you,” said Betty. “Id love 
to learn.” 

“T’ll learn you all right. But say, 
talkin’ of eyes. You got the dandiest 
pair in yeur head ever I see. Say, just 
keep them eyes on me for a bit. Right 
through to the rubbish in a man they 
looks. Say, he’d chuck it all right ef 
you kep’ them eyes on him as a friend.” 

“T’m your friend all right, Mae,” said 
Betty, speaking his own language with- 
out being aware of it. 

“Shake on it—will you?” said he. 

Betty put her slim fingers in his hard 
fist, and they “shook ” solemnly. 

“And now,” said MeGowan, rising 
with his diffieult hiteh—* now, lady, I’ve 
got a favor to ask you.” 

“Certainly,” said Betty, eagerly. 

‘It’s this...” MeGowan pursued, 
hesitating a little. “I don’t. want you 
to think I’m the sort as would take any 
liberties . . .” 

“Don’t be silly, Mac,” said Betty, 
smiling. 
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“Well, it’s just this, then. / 
a Christmas present. 


vive you 


‘He looked at her anxiously. 


“Why, anything that you like, Mac,” 
shall be 


said she, beaming on him. “I 
lelighted. e 
“ Then,” 


xing, “ | want you should wrap up good 


said McGowan, his face 


re- 
d warm, and you and the other lady 
ome and let me and Jonas take you for 
for 


1 Christmas ride. Are you game 


t?... 1 know you ain’t so strong as 
: might be right now. The other lady 
= tellin’? me how you'd fell with your 
se and sorter jarred your back : 


the fresh air’ll do you good, sure. 
(nd Me and 
Jonas ‘ll be waitin’ round. Say how long? 


\ ] 


just take your time. 
our ¢ three-quarters‘... 
“Why, Mae,” said Betty, her eyes brim 
ming over, “I'll be ready in ten minutes. 
Indeed oe Indeed “a - 

She caught up his hard hand in both 
er own. 
“Truly, Mae, this is the very nicest 
Christmas I ever had!” 


That drive with “Mac” and Jonas 

as a bright memory with Betty all her 

She was so tired that day, that 

he most eunningly hung and cush- 
ned motor could not have tempted her 

from her warm studio. gut to go with 


for that “ Christmas 


eould not fling on her wraps 


Mac” and Jonas 
ride” she 
last enough. 

“ Sue Sue 


thrusting in 


she laughed, 
hatpins with 
“Look at well, 
Look at yourself in the glass. 
We’re the only women alive who’ve ever 
heen asked by a New York ecabby to take 
a ‘free ride” That dear McGowan! 
Isn’t he a perfect dear, Sue? 


nervous 
Sue dear. 


hngers. 


me 


‘As tough as they make ’em,’ in some 
ways, and as straight as a string in 
Sue people will just think 
they see an ordinary cab clap-clopping up 
Fifth Avenue, but it will really be a 
Cinderella coach, with a gold body and 


ithers. 


diamond wheels “9 
She went chattering down the six 
flights of stairs (it was a holiday, so 


here was no boy to work the cranky 
lift) and out upon the pavement, in such 

state of glee that she said “ Merry 
Christmas!” to the stately “ Bobby ” who 
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want to 
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Was conversing with McGowan when she 


appeared. That personage stared at her, 
dumfounded, then reddened to the rim 
of his helmet, raised a stiff finger in 
salute, and walked away, overwhelmed 


with embarrassment. 


They got in and MeGowan tucked 
them up with a quite motherly solic 
itude. 

‘Sure you're warm enough?” he kept 


asking. 
Then, all the way up the Avenue, the 


trap would and he 


intervals 
would demand anxio isly: 


“ Sure 


open at 


Jonas ain’t spatterin’ 


Sure you won’t have me lower the glass ?” 


you ¢ 


It was evident that he thought such an 


unspoiled heart as Betty’s could only 


come straight from the country, for he 
took pains to point out to her every plac 


and house of note. 


Out to Clermont he and Jonas took 
them, and then back by way of River 
side Drive. As they were nearing the 


studio, he asked if they wouldn’t like to 


get something for dinner. 


“TI would like a dozen lemons,” ad 
mitted Betty. 

“Well, I guess lemons make good 
soup all right, if you like it, ma’am,” 


MeGowan. 
He drove them to a small Sicilian fruit 
As 
the shopman went back with his change 
up flew the trap. 

‘Say, what did that dago charge you 
ladies?” demanded a stern voice. 

jetty told him. 

“Oh, that’s all right, then. From the 
look of the change I thought he’d cheat 
od you.” 


gaid 


shop, and they made their purchase. 


“Oh,” whispered 
self and then Sue, “ 


ure! 


Betty, hugging her 
isn’t ‘ Mac’ a treas 
He’s looking after us just as 
if we were the babes in the wood. Bless 
him!” 

with 
round. 


They parted very “ Christmas ” 
“Just ring up the 


Mayflower Livery Stables, before twelve 


feelings all 


mornings, and ask for Cabman Me 
Gowan, ladies, and you'll get me, sure,” 


was his last injunction. 

They did not see him again, however, 
until New-Year’s night. Jetty caught 
a grippy cold, and Sue kept her severely 
housed. 
diet by 


She was also put on a vegetarian 


her doctor, so that the New- 
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Year's dinner consisted of a large mess 
of pottage made of the same plant for 
which Esau sold his birthright. 

Just as they had laid their little table 
for two, and sat down to it, there came a 
knock at the studio door. Sue opened it 
upon MeGowan, much powdered with 
snow as to hat and shoulders. 

“ Fierce night,” said he. “ Happy New- 
Year, ladies.” 

“ITlappy New-Year, Mae,” said Betty. 
“Tlave you dined, or will you share our 


very simple meal? ‘ Better is a dinner 


‘where love is, than 

a stalled ox and hatred therewith,’ ” 
‘Sure.” said MeGowan. “I know all 

about that. None better. But I’ve eat 


my snack 


of herbs,’ you know, 


thank you. Say, though 
Ile lifted his handsome, damaged nose, 
and sniffed like a questing hound. “’S 
that home-made coffee I smell?” 

oh it.” “ Good 
and black. You shall have a big tea- 
cup full of it, if you like.” 

“* Like’s’ the word,” said MeGowan. 


' 
* (ee! 


said Betty, laughing. 


You’re snug here, ain’t you?” 

And he shook his snowy hat against 
the radiator, which fizzled. 

“ Say, ladies,” remarked he, with a sly 
grin, as he sat established in the little, 
white Louis XVI. fauteuil, which he 
seemed to prefer to all the other chairs, 
slowly stirring the black decoction with 
its six lumps of sugar, and looking from 
Betty to Sue, and back to Betty again. 
“Bet you a fiver you can’t guess where 
I'm bound for to-night.” 

“To a fireman’s dance?” said Sue. 

“To a prize-fight?” hazarded Betty. 

Mae winked at her approvingly. 

“You're burnin’, all right, as we used 
to say when I was a kid. But it ain’t a 
prize-fight this time. It’s a cock-fight.” 

Betty, who couldn't 
upon this announcement, and yet who 


honestly smile 
didn’t like to seem damping in any way, 
jumped up just here and went to fetch a 
little packet of cigars which she had 
bought for him as a New-Year’s present. 

“T know women aren’t considered to 
know much about cigars, Mac,” said she, 
rather shyly, presen 


ng them, “but the 
man at Henson & Ri 


ti 
Burroughs said that 
these were good.” 

“Tlenson & Burroughs! Whew!” whis- 
tled MeGowan. “ Ain’t I the gilt-edged 
swell, these days? Say, this is kind of 


you, miss. Ef it ain’t a liberty I'll try 
one right now.” 

“Of course,” said Betty. “I brought 
them for you to have one with your 
cottee.” 

Mae bit off the end of one (it was long 
and dark) and lighted it by scratching a 
sulphur match along the white enamelled 
arm of the chair. Betty winced, but bor 
it bravely. 

© Vine,” 
little. 


announced he, coughing a 
“Strong—but I like ’em strong 
Kver since that business with my family 
that I told you about, I don’t sleep mucl 
nights. So the stronger the tobacco th: 
better I like it.” 

“Ah...IWHTm ~s0 sorry, Mae,” said 
Betty, with soft, comprehending ey 
Sue had gon 
out with the empty dishes. “Is it s 
bad as that?” 

McGowan looked into the kind eyes 


“ 


fixed on his searred face, 


Broke me all up,” he said, slowly 
“Nigh crumpled up the man in me. 
God! I can’t get over it, lady. And it’s 
been six vears now.” 

“I’m so, so sorry,” said Betty again, 
with her tender, drawling Southern 
vowels. “ Will you tell me how it hap 
pened ?” 

“That's easy enough,” said McGowan. 
“T was a wild youngster all right, as I'v: 
told you... but I sure was gone on 
that sister of mine. Whatever money | 
earned I'd zo back home and chuck it in 
*Cinda’s lap (my sister’s name’s Lu 
‘There, sis... you 
‘ Yes’m—that’s 
Then ] come 
Useter think 
nights of how I’d have ’Cinda come out 
We wa’n’t neither 
of us the marryin’ kind. Well!—that’s 
all gone to the shop where the scrap 


einda) and say, 

spend that for me. 
what I done every whack. 
out East an’ got steadier. 


and live along o’ me. 


iron goes. * 
He took a long pull at the cigar, and 
coughed again. 
.. fine!” he said 
reflectively, looking at the red tip. 
“T’m afraid it’s foo strong,” 


“ Good and strong . 


ventured 
Jetty, anxiously. 

“Not it! . Couldn’t be...” said 
McGowan. 


went... 


asked 


Betty after a 


won't you tell me some more?” 
“Well, miss... you see this litt'e 
trouble with my leg put me out of work. 


while, 


eon, Tak . 
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It’s a hard thing for a man to make a 
gitimate livin’ when the work he’s used 

is took from him. But I’ve done it. 
Been a New York ecabby now goin’ on 
hiteen year.” 

‘Poor Mac... How did you hurt 

ir leg?” asked Betty. 

“Caught my foot in a frog... 
switehin’-engine,” said MeGowan brie fly. 

“Oh... don’t ’ said Betty. She 

as quite white. “ Don’t tell me any 
moth ees. bv es bh oew ee Wo 
dreadful . . .” 

“Now ain’t you the real angel to be 
earin’ like that?’ asked McGowan, his 
dark face twitching for an _ instant. 
“Don’t you worry,” he then said. “ Me 
and my peg-leg’s on real good terms now. 
Get along first rate. Please not to worry, 
miss. Say...” he broke off, smiling 
whimsiecally, “should think such a solid 


THE STRONGER THE TOBAC( 


O THE BETTER I LIKE IT 


chunk a’ gold as you’ve got for a heart 
would weigh you down some. You ain't 
what ’d be ealled he fty, ma’am, askin’ 
your pardon.” 

“No,” said Betty, smiling back at 
him. “Tm certainly not ‘hefty.’ Not 
But, Mae, you've 
never finished about your sister... I 


these day Ss, anyway 


do want to hear so ve ry much.” 

McGowan took another long pull at 
his cigar. 

“It was like this,” he said. “ You see, 
my oldest brother was a skilled mechanic. 
We was all trained some that way, but 
Bob he got ahead. He got on, till he 
owned shops of his own. Made a right 
Bob was always kinder soft 
. though 
T was such a wild kid, as I’ve said. Yes, 
Bob’d have left me my share, sure. 
Well, when a feller back in Detroit wrote 


good pile. 


on me, like I was on ’Cinda 
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me as how Bob was dyin’, I lit out for 
home. “I'wa’n’t the money, though [I’m 
human and money’s a mighty good thing 
to keep human on... but somehow I 
wanted to see Bob before he left for good. 
So I lit out. Well, . . . it’s easy 
told, as | said, Them two brothers and 
that sister a’ mine, they backed and filled, 
and lied to me... and sent me off to 
. and by the time I 
got things straightened out, Bob. he’d 


the wrong plac 


shifted on to the main track and was out 
of sight for this life. They say, if he’d 
’a’ knowed I even wanted to ’a’ seen him, 
he’d ‘a’ altered his will. My share’d ’a’ 
been ten thousand. The others got it. 
That’s all. But somehow the thought of 
‘Cinda chippin’ in with ’em, and the 
thought o’ Bob never knowin’ as how I] 
wanted to see him .. . them’ two 
thoughts squeezes me nights same’s when 
a man gets squeezed between two buf- 
fers. ... That’s all, ma’am.” 









Ou, Miss LUCINDA IS IT REALLY 


“Oh, Mae said Betty, when he 
paused, hands hanging down between 
his knees, and sombre eyes fixed on the 
floor, “are you sure . are you sure 
that Lucinda ‘chipped in’?”’ 


Sure,” said McGowan, grimly. 
“ But how ean you be sure? ... Did 
you ever see her again’... Did you 
ever speak with her?” 

“She took her share, lady, and I ain’t 
never heard from her since, that’s sure 
enough for you, ain’t it?” 

He looked up fiercely, and his jaw set. 

‘Somehow .. .” said Betty, *” some- 
how ... I feel sorry for Lucinda, Mac.” 

“Well, don’t get sorry for no mor 
right now,” said he, suddenly twinkling 
“Or that heart o’ yourn’!l bust sure. 
Say, I must be gettin’ along. Much 
obliged for a very pleasant evenin’ and 
the cigars, ma’am. And now [ll be wish 
ing you ‘ good-night and slumbers light.’ 
That's what my good old ma used ter 
say to me when she tucked me up. It’s 
what’s of her in me, I guess, that’s kept 
me from slumpin’ altogether. Takes 
pinch of good mother to season a scamp,” 
he wound up, with his dry grin. “ Well 
I’m off for keeps now. You’d better go 
right to bed, miss—no libs rty intended 
I’ve wore you out, I’m afraid, but you 
sure have set me up. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Mace,” 
said Betty. * Come 
soon again. And... I 
really wouldn’t be too 
sure about Lucinda’s 
having turned against 
you. I feel things some- 
times, and I feel that.” 

“ Well, bless your gold 
nugget of a_ heart, 
’Cinda or no ’Cinda,” 
said MeGowan, and he 
was gone. 

“Mac,” said Betty, 
the next time that she 
saw him, “where does 
your. sister Lucinda 
live now?” 

“Out in Weston, De- 
troit. Why ?” 

“T just wanted to 
know,” said Betty. “ Is 
it a big town or a lit- 


you? tle town ?” 
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.’ said she, before 
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fore you take off your thing 


ree 


rs were sent to Miss McGowan, when 


aon 


face |e ape d alight. 


studio, entered it 
door behind her. 
McGowan was standing 


of about forty, with nervous, pale 
a sweet, weak little mo 


twitched as she saw 


\ispering, and going quickly up to 


is it really you? Oh, I am so glad. 
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Betty Ne lade Z” 


‘] hope you are veil now, m ss,” said 


Lucinda, tremulously. She stood hold 
ng her black travelling-bag to her with 





: d Bet \ but \ n aT be very 
tired. Sit bere in this armchai1 No 
body is coming it I’ve given orders. 
Shall | make vou i cup ol nice 


“That sure sounds good,” said Lu 
ceinda, and she smiled for the first tim 
Betty made the tea and poured it out 
for her, into one of her pet cups. Ther 
she took one herself, and soon they were 
talking like old friends. Lueinda’s story 
was brief and to the ] 
“When them letters o’ yours begin 


comin’,” said she, seemed like they was 
just answers to prayer. They ain’t ben 
two minutes in the last six years, I don’t 
believe, that the thought a’ Jim ain’t 


ed me. . . . Seems like I’d go crazy 


ts, trvin’ to fix it out how I e’d get 
rd t him Y« see, miss, as I } 
rote \ they S } kep ba < il] my 


nforgivin’. No, that wa’n’t in him. 
Well . . . you know it all, miss. Then 

after your last two letters come, I 
jist went to a first-rate lawyer-man, as you 
said, and put the whole thing to him. 
And he fixed things up for me, and 

— I j ist boarded a train an’ 
come right on. That’s all, miss.” 

There was much more, however, but it 
came out little by little, as poor Lucinda 
relaxed for the first time in that dreary 
six vears, and the hot tea and Betty’s 
sympathy unsealed the fountain of her 
shy heart. She was very exhausted, poor 
soul. To travel straight from Detroit to 
New York in common passenger-coaches, 
by night and day, is a fatiguing experi 
ence, especially when one is over forty 
and has never tr lled so much as a day 

Finally Betty persuaded hi 
two days for the meeting with her brother. 
“You are so tired,” she said, “and Sue 


and I will take such eare of you, that 


r to wait 


vou will feel like a new woman by then 


You won't be so nervous, and it will be 








P| 


a!) 


*‘ DON'T YOU SEE HOW SHE 


much better for you both. Don’t you 
think so yourself, Miss Lucinda?” 

Miss Lucinda, nervously relieved to 
have the great scene of her uneventful 
life deferred for even two days, gladly 
consented. There was as much pain as 
pleasure in the feeling with which she 
looked forward to this renewal of an old 
tie, after so many sad events and such a 
bitter estrangement. 

So Betty and Sue kept kindly watch 
over her until the day on which it had 
been decided that MacGowan should be 
told the truth. 

On that morning he knocked betimes 
at the studio door. A sparkling, breath- 
less Betty opened to him. 

“T’ve a surprise for you, Mac!” eried 
she. “Just sit there in your pet chair. 
I'll go and bring it to you 
“ Ain’t she the best ever?” said he to Sue. 







WANTS YOU TO TAKE IT? 


‘I guess you'll think there’s a better 
even to her best, in about two minutes,” 
said Sue, with unusual expansiveness. 
Then she, too, went out. 

Presently Betty came softly back. Sh: 
held by the hand a little, faded, sweet- 
mouthed woman, who trembled from head 
to foot, and clasped a shabby black travel- 
ling-bag closely to her. 

“Tlere’s my surprise,” said Betty. 

“"Cinda!” eried McGowan, and he 
went white. 

The little woman shook and shook. 

“Oh ...dJim.. .” gasped she. “Oh 
Cw 


Then she went toward him, thrusting 


out the bag with both hands. 
“Take it ... take it... take it 

for God’s sake .. .” 

hegan to sob. 
MeGowan stared at her with such fierce 


she stammered and 


eyes, t 
ened. 
prime\ 
n thei 
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es. that even Betty felt a little frigh 1 goin’ about N’York with thousands 
ned. She had put light hands on _ in eash, loose like this. - 
-imeval passions and they shook her too, Then suddenly he set bag and hand 
their eruption. kerchief on the floor. » reached Lu 
Take it, Mae...” she urged now, cinda in a stride, had her in his arms. 


isly. “Don’t you see how’ bundling her up to him, as children bun 
to take it ? oh Pd lle a dear and forlorn doll. 
ii, anvhow?’” said MeGowan, “"Cinda..-” said © it oo ~ Late 


all the money what was gave tty stole out. 
”’ sobbed Lueinda. “ Before God it 
° I ain’t never touched a “And now,” said MeGowan to Betty 
Seemed like it was serpents to n hour later, “ef you think any family 
It’s all I] ' jefore God reunion is goin’ to keep me and Jonas 
Pg from takin’ you for your ride Well, 
MeGowan wrenched open the shabby miss, you’re mistaken, that’s all.” 
and peered in. For one instant the But Betty shook her head, between 
of gold made his face ugly. Then he tears and laughter. 
out a big eotton handkerchief, "No Mae... Cl ee. «a-. > Fe 
tted into a bundle. HH aT rked the night you are both going to have dinner 
apart. What he saw, sent him with me here in the studio. But this tim 
imbling to a chair vou’re to hitch Jonas to a buggy and take 


“Godamighty,” said he, “the girl’s Lucinda for a drive in the Park.’ 


Aoneia 


JAMES BRITTON 


| Sweet, with pensive looks and eves, 
Fit for the shaded, grav, 

Cool courts, and convent sanctuaries, 
Where never passionate day 

May strike, with its too fervent fires: 
Nor earthly noises rude, 

With wild importunate desires, 
And eraving hopes, intrude. 


Ah, Sweet, with lips that praying seem, 
Forever, with a smile, 

A reflex of some angel dream, 
Within thine heart’s calm aisle. 

Ah, Sweet. with locks of beaten gold, 
That fall about thy brow. 

Too sacred for a man to hold, 
As men are fashioned now. 


I dare not, with my earthly love, 
Besmirch thy saintly heart; 

My fingers, though in velvet glove, 
Would tear its rose apart. 

Its rose of peace, so white, so fair, 
So dear,—and nursed by thee 

To earry with thee otherwhere, 
Where kingly gardens be. 
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Chance the Cicerone 
BY LEE WILSON DODD 


F you drop off the little train that quite naturally it at once appears 
runs down past Assisi to Foligno at | 
a certain station named Spello, you a vetfura. What could be 
will find on alighting that Spello is a tune? It 
mile or two away on a steep hill, and that hour to run thither and 
there are no eabs, busses, or conveyances father. Meanwhile the 
of any kind whatever waiting to take you and is there 
there. Now these things are the test of master whom it 
a true traveller. If you are merely a man to rob of his ennui? And 
make-believe traveller, you will become you ar 


if you are of the right voyaging breed conversation because a 
eabs gives you just the needed leisure to father of the fig-hov 
command your Italian; vou are then able Now please to note that if 
to make the acquaintance of the fig-boy, carefully planned his route, and 
to win a fig-strewn smile from him, and cautiously written ahead, there 


one 


lis father resides in Spello and possesses 
more oppor- 
will take him but a little half- 
summon 
sun is shining, 
not the solitary station- 


is your duty as a fellow 


doing this you will be pleased 
annoyed and forget your Italian when to discover that he also has robbed 
vou try to explain your annoyance to a of yours. In fact, you will have to break 
smal’ barefooted boy eating a fig. But off in the middle of a pleasant, if labored, 

i frantie cracking 
you will be delighted. The absence of of whip announces the vettura of 


would 
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te original his 
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des was a one-eved 


giant. 
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luck 
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fantasy of its Renaissance church and 
the garden-hung fragments of its au- 
gust castle. We should have missed the 
inn of “Les Trois Poissons,’ whose 
smiling and arnple landlady had been a 
servant of Whistler's. (Never was 
cleaner nor kindlier tavern, nor homelier 
withal; and very glad we were each 
evening, dinner being done, to watch 
Monsieur in cap and apron playing 
checkers with a crony-guest, while Ma- 
dame purred about the room with shin- 
ing bottles in her hands!) Moreover, we 
should have missed La Roche Guyon and 
a most adventurous walk by night. 

Now this walk in itself may serve as 
lesson for the traveller by rule and line. 

Iiaving discovered, as it did not take 
us long to do, that our canoe trip down 
the Epte was a delight merely fantastic, 


we dete rmined heve rtheless to see some- 


THE BROKEN BATTLEMENTS OF LA ROCHE 





thing of the Epte valley So we pack 
two knapsacks and sent our bulkier hand 
luggage on to Vernon. Then we mounted 
a little train that ambles down towar 
Vernon—and awaited the psychological 
moment. It was late afternoon, and at 
a certain unvisited village (whose name 
even escapes me) we, peering from th 
window, discovered a little tavern by the 
roadside with promise of dinner in its 
pleasant countenance, Quick! It needed 
hut a silent interchange of glances, and 
there we were all four of us on th 
deserted station platform, while the littl 
train whistled and almost insensibly pro- 
ceeded on its leisured way. The dinner 
we had suspected was soon forthcoming 
and, hardened sinners as we are, w« 
blushed as we paid the trifling bill. But 
night was falling, and we had promised 
ourselyes to sleep in La Roche Guyon 
ere dawn. The best foot 


must be put forward, 


for it was to be a night 


not of moon, but of 


stars, and we were a 
little hazy as to the 
turnings of the trail. 

Never shall I forget 
that roadside tramp in 
the gathering dusk and 
then in the great purple 
mystery of the night! 
The white road drew on 
before us, pale as_ th 
Milky Wav; a wraith of 
mist veiled the river 
meadows; the weird fin 
ger of the poplars reach- 
ed ghostily up toward 
the ghostly stars. We 
strode forward rapidly 
and lightly — creatures 
of silence and dream. 
Was it star-dust beneath 
our feet ¢ 

At length we came 
to a village—a village 
not of dreadful but of 
friendly night. Wholly 
dark it was and very 
still; we thought to pass 
through leaving its 
sleeping folk unawares. 
Ah no! The turn of a 
eorner has betrayed us. 


GuyYON Here three or four 

















andles shone from as many cottage mistaken, and in any case I must not 


were lovers walk- tell. The milks feet 


vindows, and there way beneath our fe 
ng up and down with 
arms. We spoke to them, asking our sharply 
hung fellow. And then we heard voice 
blackness opened, and a 


intertwined now crossed a little bridge, and so turned 
upward as if to meet its sky- 
ay; they answered us politely, and we ' 
strode on into the farther darkness a door in | 
perhaps a little piqued that they had deep glow streamed across 
f course. Looking within this roadside co 


eves were dazzled by firelight 


our path, 


aken us so much as a matter o ttage, our 
But lovers, you understand—lovers .. . and the 
On we strode, lightly and swiftly. warm reflections from copper pots and 
Félise had suddenly slipped her hand pans, A fat old peasant woman in a 
into mine, and I think I saw the Pro- white e: stood just within the do 


may have been shading 


essor’s wife—but no, I r eves, and peering out at 
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*ETIT-ANDELY FROM THE CHATEAU GAILLARD 


while behind her skirts a small serubby 
dog yapped his disapproval. Again we 
asked our way. She pointed upward. 
Was it far? She shook her head; the 
coor closed—and with it the night closed 
round us ten times more blackly than 
hefore. We began to speak softly one to 
another, and to walk more closely each 
to each The dim road mounted, mount- 
On. ind then .. there it lay be- 
fore is, the Seine valley! We could 
just make out the river by a twinkle of 
lights on some slow-moving barges. And 
La Roche Guyon dreamed at our feet. 


For some reason wi 


all begwan to talk at 
} ’ 

once and to laugh 
{ gavly. Then yw 
| plunged downward 
f But on reaching 


La Roche Guyon w 
found a city of th 
dead A long de 
serted street led past 
dwellings of impen 
trabl repose. For 
an instant our spirit 
failed us. We walk 
ed forward mort 
slowly; the whit 
dust about our feet 
no longer seemed the 
dust of stars. Our 





snees ached—but a 
listant light revived 
us. We pressed 
eagerly, if at last a 
little heavily, on. 

The distant light, 
we found, was shin 
ing forth from a 
bake-shop. Within, 
t he good baker, 
stripped to the waist, 
was shovelling to- 
morrow’s loaves into 
a glowing oven. We 
called to him from 
the window. Ile 
turned and came to 
ward us without em 
barrassment or = sur- 
prise . The red 
gleams on his shin 
ing naked torso wer 
superb. We greeted 
him with set phrase s, 
and he leaned to us from his window- 
ledge and pointed our way with a firm- 
ly modelled arm. We thanked him: 
he bade us good-night and turned back 
io his task. Oh, Franee, France, thou 
true gentle land of democracy, when all 
is said! I know little of thy laws, but 
thy people are the pattern democrats of 
this earth—democrats without presump- 
tion: democrats who do not believe that 
courtesy and kindness are children of a 
servile mind. 

And so we have reached our pleasant 
inn at last. Good night! Good night! 
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THE SEINE NEAR BONNIERES 


Then Chance took by the hand and led 
up to us—the loek-keeper’s wife! 

Ah, fair sirs, who shall sing the phys- 
ical ugliness of the lock-keeper’s wife? 

She was cut wide and low, like a river 
barge; she wore shortest skirts and thick- 
est ankles—and carpet slippers—and Chi- 
nese spectacles—and a man’s mustache 
But the Professor's wife (who has a 
genius in such matters) at onee dis- 
covered that her heart was voung and 
fair and exactly in the right place—and 
the Professor’s wife was right The 
charms of the lock-keeper’s wife lay 
1} within. 

In the first place she asked us if we 
had hunger. But had we hunger! The 
lock-keeper’s wife sighed and shook her 
head. In her house there was nothing 
fit for “ ces dames.” But if “ ces dames” 
‘Oh,la, lal” “ Ces 
dames” (with their humble slaves and 
servants) were already on their feet. The 


lock-keeper’s wife grinned—an indeserib- 


were fond of plums? 


able, wide, toothless grin; then she turned 
up-stream and waddled slowly before us 
along the bank to the favored tree. 

As for the plums, they were excellent; 
and we all sat together on the bank and 
ate more of them than we counted, and 
chatted with the lock-keeper’s wife sut 
our chat chiefly consisted of answering 
the good old dame’s searching questions 

We all looked very yvoung—mere chil- 
dren . . Were we married ? Yes, we 
were married. Ah, so much the better! 
One never knew nowadays—there were 
so many artists about. ... Had we been 


married long? She believed not indeed! 
But yes, several vears. Ineredible! At 
our age! But one supposes that in 
England... We are not English, how 
ever; we are Arnericans. (The Chinese 
spectacles were removed, wiped, and r 
placed.) Americans! Ah, that then ex 
plained our patois It was difficult to 
follow our patcis.... But the good God 
gave to each his own manner of speak 
ing, and complaints were useless. (The 
Professor blushed.) Americans! Then 
we had crossed the seas? Undoubtedls 
But what had led us to risk our young 
lives in that manner? The desire to 
visit Franee . .. France is so beautiful. 
we added She believed it well Ther 
was no land so beautiful as Franee. (It 
was now our turn to ask questions.) 
She had voyaged, then? Dame!—never. 
It was not her méfier Here was her 
home, and here she remained—contented 
ly enough. But had she never stepped 
on one of the great barges’ Had she 
never been drawn up to Paris, or floated 
down to Rouen? Paris! Rouen! But 
did we figure to ourselves that it took 
several davs in either direction? And 
ineanwhile what would the “old one” do. 
with no one to put a fowl in the pot? 
It wasn’t so easy. she would have us know 
opening and shutting the great gates all 
day long. And besides (her eves twin 
kled), she was not an American, she! 
with a gold-mine at every turn of the 
road. (We all laughed together, and I 
drew a cigarette from its case and felt 
for a match, but the match was lacking ) 
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asked—will you have the 
give me a match? A 
Did I think she smoked, 
But why not? I replied. 
. Ah! (She nodded her head 
igorously) in Paris. . .. There were fine 
issies in Paris! What didn’t they do, 
e jades! Mais enfin—a bougie I should 
ive !—-and she rose to serve me. 
The Professor at once protested and 
ssed me over a match. Meanwhile the 
pper gates had opened and the great 
r were stringing out into the stream. 
t was time to go. We all got to our feet. 
“One minute,” said I—‘let me take 
r photographs, all of you together.” 
was somewhat doubtful as to whether 
he lock-keeper’s wife would approve of 
inding down her effigy to strangers. 
Sut I might have saved my fears. As I 
k up my camera the wide, toothless 
n spread across her features; she 
smoothed her hair, patted her 
anty skirts, and then—as I levelled the 
nstrument—assumed an expression of 
and terrifying solemnity. The shut- 
r clicked. .. . A thousand thanks... . 
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But, on the contrary, it is 1 who am 
grateful. The good 
God look after you, my children. 

And so we descended the bank and en- 


tered our canot once more. 


Good-by—gox »d-by ! 


Now while we had been chatting with 
the lock-keeper’s wife a line of barges 
had gathered at the lockside waiting for 
a free course down-stream. They swung 
through the great gates ahead of us, and 
we—quite lost beneath their mighty bulk 
-—crept in at the rear. But as they drew 
out into the stream again our blu 
smocked boy had a flash of genius. With 
a bit of rope he quickly attached our 
canot to the last of the barges—-the Guy 
de Maupassant—and thus proudly we 
proceeded on our way to Vernon at a 
good pace and without fatigue to the 
blue-smocked boy. His delight was touch- 
ing to witness. But our own delight was 
well-nigh equal to his. A motor-boat 
indeed! When one could “ hitch a ride ” 
down-stream in such gallant fashion! 

No, no, no—I say again and again 
that Chance is the cicerone for all 
true travellers! 


The Rich Young Man 


BY 


MARGARET 


DELAND 


ITH sweat and toil Love bought him meat, 
That he might know nor toil nor sweat: 
God filled his idle hands with joy; 
Men gave him gold their tears had wet. 


The world was his,—by gift, not gain: 
And his,—without the race, the goal! 
Yet neither gold, nor Love, nor God— 
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But only he could save his soul! 











The Impossible. 


BY W. D. 


I 


Mr. ann Mrs. CLarence Fountain 


RS. FOUNTAIN, sweeping into 
MM the drawing-room of her apart- 

ment in complete dinner toi- 
lette, her head held illustratively erect 
on a body bowed a little forward; while 
her left hand presses a lace handkerchief 
to her belt, and her right just lifts her 
skirt from the floor, freeing her feet for 
their gliding movement over the carpet, 
she advances with conscious challenge 
toward her husband: “ Well?’ 

Fountain: “Well, what?’ He sits 
with his feet stretched as far out in 
front of him as they will reach, showing 
the soles of his patent-leather shoes, and 
as he speaks he lifts his sunken head 
from the expanse of his shirt-front, and 
stares absently at his wife. 

Mrs. Fountain: “Nothing. How do 
I look?” She presses her gown inward 
a little and glances down at it on either 
side, with graceful curves and turns, as 
if at a rehearsal of deportment. 

Fountain: “Don’t you always look 
well ?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Sometimes T like to 
be told I do. Why will you sit on the 
small of your back? You are perfectly 
ruining your coat-skirts.” 

Fountain: “But I’m keeping my 
trousers from kneeing. It’s the only 
way.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “You could stand up. 
I’m sure J should like to fling myself 
down and never rise again. I thought 
I never could get away from the chil- 
dren. Jim and Sue insisted on seeing 
me in my dinner dress, and they kept 
me so long that they couldn’t remember 
whether they had said their prayers, and 
I had to say them all over again with 
them to make sure; and then poor little 
Benny clung to me so, and wanted me 
to stay till he went to sleep, and he 
started awake every time I moved.” 

Fountain: “ Where was the nurse?” 





A Mystery Pla 


HOWELLS ‘ 


Mrs. Fountain, disdainfully: “ Oh, th: 
nurse!” She looks at the softly tick 
ing clock on the mantel. “It’s still a 
quarter of eight, though. Do you think 
it’s going?” 

Fountain: “It was, just before you 
came in. I haven’t listened since. | 
wish J could have said Jim’s and Susy’s 
prayers with them, instead of spending 
this awful quarter of an hour here alone 
My feelings have been worse than Christ- 
mas Eve. Who hooked you up?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ The nurse, of course. 
I knew you wouldn’t remember it, and 
I must say that she wasn’t to blame for 
not saying the children’s prayers wit! 
them. But if you are going to hav 
those Christmas Eve feelings all through 
the dinner!” 

Fountain: “T’m not. I’m as gay as 
a lark, now you’ve come.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, yes. You «de 
pend upon me for everything. What if / 
should expect you to keep my spirits up?” 

Fountain: “You'd be awfully disap 
pointed, my love. Give me a kiss for 
luck. You look as pretty as a pink. | 
don’t wonder Benny wanted to hang on 
to you.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “TI shall not. Well, 
there, then!” She kisses him. “ But 
don’t be silly. What made you so 
gloomy, I should like to know? Don’t 
you think it’s going to go off well?’ 

Fountain: “It’s going to go off like—” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Don’t! Unless you 
knock on wood. What makes you think 
it’s going to go off so well?” 

Fountain: “It’s been so perfectly 
planned.” : 

Mrs. Fountain: “We fought long 
enough over it. And if you’d had 
your way!” 

Fountain: “Don’t go back to that 
Tt’s perfect because it’s a compromise of 
tastes and ideals. The ideals were mine 
and the tastes were yours. But we had 
wonderful material to work with. Fate 
seemed to play right into our hands.” 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
Vrs. Fountain: “ Yes, it certainly did. 
\nd now I don’t suppose there was ever 
dinner that combined the two elements 
it, and just in that way that nei- 
er of the elements can object to the 
her. The chic and the smart, it will 
inprecedented, if anything ever was. 
[welve is just the right number. It’s 
ge enough to break up into several 
lIks, and it isn’t so dangerously near 
rteen as fourteen is if one drops out.” 
Fountain: “Yes, but you can always 
some fellow in, or ask him not to 
me: but if one drops out of ten, and 
u fail for a substitute, you can’t come 
wn to eight without—” 

Vrs. Fountain: “ What makes 
think anybody’s going to drop out?’ 

Fountain: “Did I say I did? All I 
k is that nobody will drop in.” 

Vrs. Fountain: “Don’t give me a 
tart, then. Let’s go and look at the 
ble. You be Mr. Reverdy, and I'll be 

, and we'll go out together.” 

Fountain: “Td rather not be old 
Reverdy, even for the pleasure of going 
it with the beautiful Mrs. Fountain.” 

Vrs. Fountain: “Silly! Well, then, 
(‘ll be Mrs. Trail, and you will be you. 
You mustn’t forget you’re to take her 
ut, and when you get her out, don’t 
keep joking with Mrs. Warbeck. Don’t 
joke at all; it’s undignified; and just 
smile; don’t laugh.” 

Fountain: “I won’t laugh at Mrs. 
Trail’s jokes, anyway; I’m not sure I 
shall smile. If I don’t ery it’s all you 

1 ask.” 

Fountain, ignoring his buffoon- 

“Remember that you’re to talk 
1 Mrs. Trail about her portrait; that 
let you bring the Graces in; but 


you 


witl 
will 
m’t lug them in, and don’t put Mrs. 


Grace at her. I shall be on pins and 
needles to see how Mrs. Trail takes her, 
anyway. She may choose to be very 
suubbing, and poor Nelly has never met 
a real society leader before. I don’t see 
how I ever had the courage to bring it 
about, but ’'m glad I was perfectly honest 
about it. I said Mr. and Mrs. Grace dis- 
tinetly in my note to Mrs. Trail; so I’ve 
nothing on my conscience, though of 
‘ourse Mrs. Trail comes solely on his 
account. I’m putting Mr. Brown next 
to Mrs. Nevil, and he’ll be nice to her 
because Mr. Nevil has just taken his 
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story. I think I’ve balanced it very 
nicely between the arts and the fashions. 
There is old Reverdy, who is pure world- 
ly, though he’s as harmless as a dove; 
there is Mrs. Trail, who’s worldly to the 
tips of her toes; there is Mrs. Warbeck, 
who’s betwixt and between, because she’s 
both fashionable and artistic; there’s Mr. 
jrown, who goes everywhere, and 
thinks he can write novels; there are the 


vet 


Graces, who are beginning to tack on 
through his portraits and her cleverness; 
and there are the Nevils, who are pure 
literature and undefiled. 
that make?” (She counts them up on 
her fingers.) “ Eight, and we are ten. 
Oh, good gracious, I forgot the Murrays. 
That’s just twelve. Now, let’s look at 
the table.” She pulls her husband to- 
ward the dining-room doors, but 
draws her hand from his arm in order 
to circle more freely round the table 
for twelve persons, and delicately 
glimmering with glass, silver, and china 
in the subdued light from the drawing- 
room. She changes the position of some 
slim vases of flowers, and then restores 
them to their first places. “ No, they’re 
all right as they are. It’s simply per- 
fect.” Fountain stands looking at the 
table, with an of mental reserva- 
tion. His wife challenges him sharp- 
ly: “ Well?” 

Fountain: “ Oh, nothing.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Yes, you were think- 
ing something—something provoking.” 

Fountain: “I don’t believe a few 
girls would have hurt.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “There! I knew it. 
And whenever I suggested a girl, you 
vetoed it, because you said their inno- 
cence would be a blight on conversation.” 

Fountain: “ Am I never to be allowed 
the least irony in my own house? That’s 
what I said, but I don’t know of any- 
thing girls don’t talk of nowadays; 
they’re always putting me to the blush. 
What I really meant was that if I agreed 
to any of your girls, you’d think I want- 
ed to talk to them; and I supposed if I 
vetoed them, you would have the mag- 
nanimity to insist on them. Of course 
poor Brown will talk to Mrs. Nevil be- 
Nevil is his editor; but I know 
old Reverdy would have liked a débutante 
or two; he’s just the age for them, with 
his perennial youth! I suppose you can 
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eall Miss Murray a girl; she’s at least 
not married. And her brother’s rather 
sissyish. Come, it’s mot so bad.” 

Mrs. Fountain, without heeding him: 
“The two Walkers would have given 
their eyes to come! Well, you’ve spoiled 
my pleasure in the dinner. Now, try 
to think up something else agreeable.” 
She returns to the drawing-room, and 
closes the doors of the dining-reom; then 
she moves restively about. “We could 
have had the Walkers just as well as not.” 

Fountain: “Whom would you have 
left out? You know you couldn’t have 
had them. You were bound to have the 
very people you’ve asked. Why don’t 
you sit down and be comfortable?” He 
is himself again stretched out in the 
informal attitude which he had taken at 
first, and looks up at her with his hands 
clasped behind his head. 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Because they'll be 
here in a moment, now. Why do you 
want to rumple your back hair?” 

Fountain: “Nobody ‘11 look at my 
back hair. You've still got the most 
beautiful hair I ever saw, Lucy. Don’t 
you think you have? But why prowl? 
You have such a 


‘Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forest of the night’ 


effect. But your prowling won't bring 
them. Even if they were hungry, they 
wouldn’t come an-instant under the 
fifteen-minutes-past-the-time limit. But 
they’re not hungry, not a soul of them. 
They’re every one loathing the very 
thought of the expensive food I’ve 
bought them; perhaps old Reverdy’s 
wondering if we’ve got a trick-dish to 
pique his jaded appetite—something wild 
and strange—but no one else cares. I 
wish you’d sit down and share in a little 
philosophical reflection with me. I’ve 
just thought cf something very curious. 
How is it we always ask people to dinner 
who don’t want any dinner, and would 
pay anything to get out of it, and never 
ask people who do want dinner and really 
need it? I suppese there are lots of 
people in New York to-night who haven’t 
had any breakfast, let alone luncheon. 
Why didn’t we think to have ten of 
them? It would have been very interest- 
ing, my dear.” 

Mrs. Fountain, seornfully: “Do you 


know ten people who haven’t had break- 
fast and luncheon to-day?” 

Fountain: “Well, not personally 
But they could be found—with the ai: 
of the police. Or, we might send round 
the block to the Bread Line at the Vienn: 
bakery, where a lot of our fellow creatures 
get a handout of rolls and coffee after 
midnight. It’s only four hours now to 
midnight, and the line must be begin- 
ning to form. You have got to step 
lively, lady, if you want to get a plac 
in it. To be sure, they’re all men. | 
wonder why there are no ladies in th 
Bread Line. Now the grandes dames ar 
going in for the suffrage, why don’t some 
of them join the Bread Line?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Go on. You're cer- 
tainly surpassing yourself. One would 
think it was the night before Christmas. 
Ha, ha, ha!” She laughs bitterly. 

Fountain: “Well, not so bad as that, 
quite. Is friend Jules on deck?” 

Mrs. Fountain, with quiet scorn: 
“He’s been here since six o’clock.” 

Fountain: “Of course. That’s one 
comfort with Martello. His people are 
always so prompt, and they all have 
French names, no matter what their na- 
tionality is. Jules is certainly an ideal 
waiter, and he does the old family butler 
so perfectly that I always feel as if he 
had been in my service for generations; 
the grease from his dress suit has come 
down from the remotest antiquity. I 
bathe in his delicious respect, so perfectly 
tempered to my merit. He certainly 
earns his five-dollar tip. And how beau- 
tifully those things are arranged by 
Providence! If I had-to give Jules his 
tip before dinner I should certainly cut 
him down to two dollars, but after the 
last gun of gratitude has been fired by 
the parting guest, and I go out in the 
glow of my surfeit, and thank Jules for 
the nice way he’s managed, it’s all I can 
do to keep from giving him ten. Hark? 
Is that the muffled roar, the dying groan 
of a taxicab at our door? It is, by all 
that’s»— Who do you bet it is? Don’t 
hesitate! You know I'll have to pay 
whichever loses.” He runs toward the 
window, but is intercepted by Mrs. Foun- 
tain, who detains him by his lapels. 

Mrs. Fountain: “Clarence! They'll 
see you at the window. Do you want to 
disgrace yourself?” 
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Fountain: “Is it any disgrace to be 
seen at the window? When it’s pitch- 
dark, and we’re twelve stories up! Very 
well, you can go and look yourself, 
then.” He returns to his attitude of 
extreme leisure, and Mrs. Fountain goes 

the window and peers out through a 
slightly lifted curtain. 

Vrs. Fountain: “I shall know how 

manage, at least. Yes, it’s certainly 
somebody for this house. But the Wel- 
bies are giving a dinner, too, to-night. 
Now, if it’s somebody for the Welbies!” 

Fountain: “The only way will be to 

the Welbies dead the next time you 
meet them in the elevator.” They remain 
silently waiting. The telephone rings, 
nd Fountain springs to his feet. “It’s 

r us, Lucy, and I’ve won. Now, J shall 

ve to pay myself your bet.” 

Vrs. Fountain, in a fine attitude of 
dramatie attention: “Listen! Is that 
telephone simpleton actually calling their 
up, when I told her at least a 
thousand times to send everybody up 
to-night without calling their names? 
[ shall certainly perish of the misman- 
agement of this house!” A confused 
colloquy at the telephone ensues, and then 
Jules, with a heavy Alsatian accent of 
his English, appears between the dining- 
room doors. 


names 


TI 
JuLESs AND Mr. anp Mrs. Fountain 


Jules: “Zomebody ask for you at the 
vone, matame.” 


Vrs. 
can’t 


Fountain: “Me? Horrors! I 
go. Who’s wanting me, I should 
to know? Go and see, Clarence. 
Don’t tease, dearest!” 

Fountain: “Oh, well, there’s nothing 
[ like better than telephoning.” He 
follows Jules out through the dining- 
room, and is heard at the telephone: 
“Oh! Mrs. Grace! How do you do, 
Mrs. Grace. This is Mrs. Fountain’s 
husband; she’s sent me to the phone for 
her. Well, you might send Grace, you 
know, though I shouldn’t like it so well. 
What? Beg pardon! I can’t make out 
exactly— Oh, keep off! Who’s that 
breaking in, Central? COan’t you make 
them keep off? Oh, is that you, Mrs. 
Grace? Somebody broke im. Sick? 
Oh, I'm so sorry to hear it. And he 
can’t— Oh, that’s too bad! Oh, yes, 


like 
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we should! We want you both, but if 
he can’t come, we want 
Oh, is it as bad as that? 
must submit, of course. Don’t 
about us. We shall manage 
with people in the house. 
precedence, of course. 
some other 


you, anyway. 
Well, well, we 
worry 
somehow 
Grippe has 
We shall hope for 
Well, love to poor 
old Grace. Wish him well out of it 
from me. Good-by.” As Fountain re- 
appears with an agitated air, Mrs. Foun- 
tain takes the word from his mouth. 
Mrs. Fountain: “Some other time, in- 
deed! No, Mrs. Grace has missed the 
one chance of her life, I can tell her that 
much. Grippe! Why couldn’t he hav 
had the grippe earlier in the day? Here 
it is, five minutes of eight, and what are 
we to do?” 
Fountain: “Have the Walker girls.” 
Mrs. Fountain: “ Olarence, you 
inspired! Call right down to them. Tell 
them exactly how it is. Tell them 
they’re just a stop-gap, and that we are 
flinging ourselves on their generosity, 
but if they will come, we shall be so 
meekly grateful that butter won’t melt 
in our mouths! Or no, you'll spoil it; 
you'll overdo it, you’re so extravagant in 
your language. I shall have to do it 
myself; I have to do everything. You 
stay here, and if anybody comes— Oh, 
what shall I do?” She flies from the 
room, and then is heard at the telephone: 
“Yes, the Miss Walkers—at once—im- 
mediately—both—either of them! Oh! 
Is that you, Annie? No? Jenny? Well, 
it doesn’t matter. It’s all one. Will you 
take pity on an abject creature, and come 
help eat her dinner at the eleventh hour? 
Two people have just dropped by the 
way—the Graces; he’s got the grippe. 
A very bad case indeed; we’ve just heard 
from them, and they’re as broken-hearted 
as we are, but if you'll only come in 
their places, we won’t care for them— 
What? Both of you? Oh, that’s too 
bad! You couldn’t give your tick— 
But of course! How absurd I am! Do 
forgive me! It’s because I’m so sorry. 
Well, good-by! I know you'll enjoy it. 
What? I wouldn’t have you on any ac- 
count! Good-by, dear!” As she returns 
to her husband: “ Selfish things! Noth- 
ing but the theatre.” 
Fountain: “ But 
urging them to go?” 


time. 


are 


didn’t I hear you 
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Mrs. Fountain: “Of course you did; 
their selfishness came out in saying they 
had tickets. I would have died before 
I said that. Did you suppose I could 
let them come after that?’ The telephone 
rings, and she starts, and then arrests 
herself. “No, you may go, this time, 
and if she’s still offering to give up the 
theatre, don’t you let her. The idea, 
after telling me!” She walks excited- 
ly to and fro, while Fountain goes to 
the telephone. 

Fountain, without, and talking: into 
the transmitter: “Who? I didn’t quite 
catch the name?” 

Mrs. Fountain: “It’s Jenny Walker, 
of course. Don’t let her come, now. 
Tell her we’ve just asked somebody else. 
I wouldn’t for the world—” 

Fountain: “Tt isn’t Jenny Walker. 
Keep still, please, so I can make out— 
Oh, confound it! Oh, hello! It’s you, 
is it? I thought I knew your voice.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Who is it?” 

Fountain, at the phone: “ Yes, I know 
you all right, now. What’s the trouble? 
Oh, you don’t say so. Well, well. That 
is bad, but I hope—” 

Mrs. Fountain, calling to him: “ Tell 
her that we appreciate their considera- 
tion, and we’re awfully sorry, and they 
mustn’t think us rude, but there was so 
little time that we had to ask at once, 
and we've filled the places now. Tell 
her that we hope they’ll enjoy it as much 
as we did; that we never laughed so 
much in our lives. Say—” 

Fountain, replying to her, but speak- 
ing all the time into the transmitter: 
“Oh, good heaven! How often have I 
told you not to talk to me when I’m at 
the phone! Don’t you know I can’t make 
out a single word if you keep up your— 
Oh, I beg your pardon, old fellow! I 
was talking to somebody else. What 
were you saying? Oh, no, it wasn’t Mrs. 
Fountain. Ha, ha, ha! It was the 
eaterer’s man, bothering me about the 
wine. Well? Oh, no, really! Don’t 
say grippe! Is it, though? And so bad 
as that? Well, it’s too bad. But could- 
n’t you come, anyway ?” 

Mrs. Fountain, calling to him: “ Who 
are you talking to, Clarence? If it’s 
anybody else pretending they’ve got the 
grippe, I'll never forgive them, I don’t 
eare who it is. Who is it?” 


Fountain, still talking into the trans 
mitter: “ Haven’t I begged and implore: 
you to be still. You’ve made him thin! 
that I’ve been trying to shut you up and 
he’ll be taking us off to everybody. Oh, 
I don’t mean you, Nevil. It’s that co: 
founded man of Martello’s bothering th 
soul out of me. Well, if you can’t come, 
I’m awfully sorry, and sorrier yet for th: 
cause. Give Mrs. Nevil our sympathy 
She mustn’t worry about us. We ea: 
always pick up two people in a thick]; 
settled house like this. Good-by, good 
by.” He returns to Mrs. Fountain 
“Well, the Nevils are out of the story, 
this time. She’s down with the grip 
and he won’t come because he’s afrai<| 
it will unbalance your table. As if w 
could rake in another couple at a min 
ute’s notice!” 

Mrs. Fountain, with spirit: “I ca 
manage a great deal more simply than 
that.” She passes into the dining-room, 
where she dimly appears, talking to Jules. 
“No, take the chairs quite away, and re- 
arrange the plates. Four people have 
dropped out, and there will only be 
eight of us. Try to make it look sym- 
metrical, Jules. Take away four of those 
vases of flowers; and here, these glasses 
and napkins. There, that’s all right.” 
She returns to the drawing-room, where 
Fountain stands dismayed, and laughs 
mockingly. “ More Christmas Eve mus- 
ings? Well, don’t be downeast! We’v: 
merely got rid of four false friends, 
and we shali be all the cozier at din- 
ner. You’ve always said eight was an 
ideal dinner.” 

Fountain: “Yes, but if we fade away 
to seven or six—?” 

Mrs. Fountain, boldly: “We can’t, 
now. It’s past eight o’clock already.” 

Fountain: “I don’t see how that’s to 
prevent—” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, yes, insist. upon 
the logicality, do. So like a man! I sup- 
pose if I were at the point of death 
you wouldn’t let me take my last breath 
till I had -taken the next to the last. 
Can’t you use a little imagination—all 
you’ve got!” A ring is heard. “ There’s 
the telephone again. Listen!” 

Fountain: “It isn’t the telephone. 
It’s the door.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “It’s the telephone!” 

Fountain: “Door!” 
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Mrs. Fountain: “Then somebody’s 
oming. Sit down, and be waiting as 
f you were quietly talking with me. 
Quick! You look so red and excited. 
Smooth down your back hair.” She goes 
and smooths it down for him, and then 
‘nks into an attitude of smiling and 
spitable expectance on the sofa. A 
uted colloquy takes place between 
ules and some one at the door; there 
: a clumping of heavy shoes on the floor, 
nd a sound of hard breathing; the door 
uts and Jules appears. 
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III 
Jutes aNnD Mr. ann Mrs. Fountain 
Jules, offering two notes on a tray: 
‘Two mezzenger-boys. Dere is no 
I rezeipted for dem.” 
Fountain: “Two messenger- 
Well, what in the world—” She 
seizes the notes convulsively, and tears 
them open. “Mrs. Trail, of course. She 
would be too well bred to telephone, and 
her note is dated at five o’clock, just be- 
3 fore was ordered to bed with the 
erippe.” To Jules, very severely: 
How does it happen that this note has 
been three hours coming ?” 
a Jules: “I ton’t know, matame. Der 
q poy zaidt he pen to der wrhong attress.” 
Fountain, while Mrs. Fountain remains 
< piercing Jules with an eye of inarticulate 
ndignation: “ Whom is the other note 
from? Did that? boy go to the wrong 
ddress too id 


an- 
wert. 
Mrs. 
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she 


IV 


Mr. AND Mrs. Fountatn 





Mrs. 
through: 


Fountain, running the note 
“Well, they have got to the 
Se East Side with a vengeance. They used 
x telephone from their West Side house.” 
Fountain: “Who did?’ 

Mrs. Fountain: “Who? The Mur- 
q rays, of course. Now, from East Sixty- 
fourth Street, they send by letter, after 
having considerately waited till the last 
moment to see whether they wouldn’t 
be well enough to come! Of all the 
mpertinent, patronizing— Very well, 
Mrs. Murray, you will be an older if not 
& wiser woman before you will show me 

so much consideration again!” 
Fountain: “That reduces us to five. 


A convenient number at an oblong table. 
Let’s 


go and see where we shall sit. 
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There will be old Reverdy, and young 
$rown and Mrs. Warbeck: three men to 
two women; a most unscriptural ratio, 
and against all experience in the Atlantic 
States. It will task my powers to the 
utmost, competing for your favor with 
old Reverdy, for of course we'll have to 


give young Brown to Mrs. Warbeck— 
Oh, don’t ery, my dear! It is trying. 
Sut you can make it go off all right; 


I’ve never seen the box yet that you could- 
n’t get out of! Don’t, don’t ery!” He 
takes Mrs. Fountain gingerly into his 
arms so as not to disarray her, but she 
flings herself sobbing on his neck. 


Mrs. Fountain: “Oh, I don’t care 
how I look, now! Qh, hu, hu, hu!” 

Fountain: “There, there, my love! 
Don’t mind it, confound them! Don’t 


cry, hang them! Brace up, dearest, the 
deuce take them all! Would you like me 
to say something worse ?”’ 

Mrs. Fountain, lifting her head, and 
drying her tears while still in his arms: 
“Tt wouldn’t do any good. But, Clar- 
ence, darling, do, do you think one of 
your sisters would come ?”’ 


Fountain, releasing her with a thrill 
of dismay: “Oh, my love!” 

Mrs. Fountain: *“If we really got 
down on our knees to them, and told 


them just how it was, and how I wanted 
to have them from the beginning, 
had to yield to these wretched social 
obligations that have played us so false, 
and served us exactly right? I would tele- 
phone myself, and they would recognize 
that I had been erying, and was truly 
humbling myself before them.” 
Fountain, with unabated misgiving: 


but 


*“ T—I don’t know. You might try. But 
—which one ?” 
Mrs. Fountain, desolately: “ No, it’s 


They’re both as hard as nether 


” 


useless. 
millstones, and as unforgiving as—as— 
A ring makes itself heard. “ Well, is 
that the door or the telephone, this time?” 
After a moment Jules appears between 
the dining-room doors. 


Vv 
anD Mrs. Fountain 


“ Zomebody 


JULES AND Mr. 


Jules, indiscriminately: 
wandt you at the delephone.” 
Mrs. Fountain, very meekly, very weak- 


lv: “ Me, Jules?” 
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Jules: “I gouldn’t mage oudt, ma- 
tame.” 

Fountain: “Oh, Ill go, my dear; if 
it’s you I’ll excuse you, and do the talk- 
ing for you.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Thank you, darling. 
Jules! You'll have to make another 
change in the table— Or, wait a mo- 
ment—” 

Jules: “Yes, matame.” 

Fountain, making himself heard at the 
telephone: “ Why, of course, we under- 
stand. We’re only sorry for you. We 
can easily manage with somebody in the 
house. You mustn’t worry about it; 
don’t give it another thought. Yes, it 
seems to be a regular epidemic, this win- 
ter. Yes, yes, I'll explain to Mrs. Foun- 
tain. We shall miss you, of course, but 
she’ll know how to make every allowance. 
Well, good-by.” He returns to the 
drawing-room, rather pale, and with ap- 
prehension in his eye, but with an air of 
preparation for the worst. Jules has 
passed him in going into the dining-room. 


VI 
Mr. anp Mrs. Fountain 


Mrs. Fountain: “ Well?’ Her tone 
is one of mixed challenge and imploring. 

Fountain: “ Well, the table will bal- 
ance rather better, and you'll have three 
men to yourself instead of two. Mrs. 
Warbeck is out of the story, now.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Don’t tell me Mrs. 
Warbeck has the grippe ?” 

Fountain: “ Well, I won’t. It’s mere- 
ly a sneaking device of hers to get out 
of coming to your dinner. But she says 
she has the grippe.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Of course it’s a de- 
vice; and I shall know how to treat Mrs. 
Warbeck the next time she asks me to 
one of her old lunches. J can have the 
grippe, too. Really, it seems as if there 
was a conspiracy. I never heard any- 
thing like it. You might suppose five 
or six people could have it, but when it 
comes to seven or eight, it passes a joke.” 

Fountain: “Unless that’s the point 
where the joke begins.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “I don’t see how you 
ean take it so quietly. Are you doing 
it to vex me, or is it because it’s Mrs. 
Warbeck? Well, one thing: now you 
ean’t keep talking to her all the time.” 


Fountain: “ Not unless ‘you have 
telephonic attachment at the table.” <A 
bell rings. “I'll bet it’s the door!” 

Mrs. Fountain: “And I say it’s th 
phone. I shall certainly have those bel! 
changed so that you can know whic! 
from which. Why doesn’t Jules go 
the phone ?” 

Fountain: “Perhaps he’s gone to th 
door.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Well, you go to th 
phone, then.” 

Fountain, going: “That will certain- 
ly cover the ground.” Then he is hear: 
at the phone: “Mr. Reverdy? Oh, yes 
yes. Well? The grippe? Oh, he mustn’: 
think of it. We're sorry he can’t come. 
of course, but he mustn’t worry. W. 
can fill up with some one in the hous: 
here. Give him our best regards, and tel! 
him we're only sorry on his account. 
Call us up in the morning, and let us 
know how he is.” He returns to Mrs. 
Fountain. “It’s Reverdy’s man, talking 
from the station at the apothecary’s. 
Reverdy’s down with grippe, and has a 
tremendous temperature. The old her 
wanted to come, whether or no, but I 
said he mustn’t think of it; we could 
easily fill up from the house here.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Yes, I heard you 
saying it to all of them.” With biting 
sarcasm: “And whom shall you (fil! 
up with?” 

Fountain: “TI haven’t got as far as 
that yet. But if I can’t think of any- 
body you won’t have so many men to 
talk to. Perhaps you can think of a 
woman. That would make the _ tabi 
balance better.” A bell rings. “ Hello! 
They’re at it again. This is getting a 
little monotonous. But we can have 
some variety by my going to the door. 
this time, and letting Jules go to the 
phone.” He goes to the apartment door. 
and returns to Mrs. Fountain just as 
Jules appears from the dining-room. 
“Nobody at the door, anyway. What 
do you say, Jules?” 


VII 
Jutes, Mrs. Fountars, Fountain 


Jules: “The chentleman wishes to 
sbeak with you, sér.” 
Fountain: “Oh, all right, Jules; noth- 
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to the drawing-room: “ Poor old 
Brown had come out in the wet to tele- 
hoarse I didn’t know who it 
first. Well, he’s out of the story. 
And what?” He 
full-length attitude in 
looks up at Mrs. Fountain. 

Vrs. Fountain: “ Well, that’s the end 
f the story, isn’t it? 
say what!” 
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little more classic; but perhaps - they 
wouldn’t have appreciated it, and we’d 
have been delayed unnecessarily. The 
first ten will do. But come now, we must 
get ready for them.” 

Vrs. Fountain: “Do you mean them 
to come to the table?” 

Fountain: “ That’s what the telephone 
seemed to imply.” 

Mrs. Fountain “ Well, but 

Fountain: “ They'll be hungry enough 
to eat their way through all the courses. 
It “ll give us an appetite to see them. 
They won’t be stopped by the grippe, if 
they happ« n to have it.” 

Vrs. Fountain: “ That’s true.” Then 
as if the idea had won upon her: “ Well, 
let us do it, then. It will serve those 
horrid things right. I only wish they 
could see whom we’re putting in their 
places. It would show them how much 
we despise them, with their flimsy excuses. 
(ome, and let’s put back all the chairs 
and plates, so they needn’t be kept a mo- 
ment from their dinner, poor things. 
Oh, how I shall like to look on! Don’t 
you think it would be a good idea for 
us to wait on them?” 

Fountain “That might be overdoing 
it. They're probably more used to hav- 
ing just a footman serve them. Think 
how you'd feel yourself if your host and 
hostess were to wait on you.” 

Vrs. Fountain, thoughtfully: “ That’s 
true. We don’t wart to embarrass them. 
We I, come on, come on!” She seizes his 
hand, and they dance out into the dining- 
room together, where they are seen re- 
arranging the table “ Every one of those 
individual vases of pinks shall go back, 
and here, we'll put that bowl of roses 
in the middle, again. Shall you serve 
the three kinds of wine?” 

Fountain restoring the glasses from 
the sideboard to the table: “ Why. cer- 
tainly. I'm sorry the champagne’s 
rather sweet; I know they'd prefer dry. 
Or perhaps they’re dry enough them- 
selves. But the Sauterne’s all right, and 
the Bordeanx—” Feeling the bottles: 
“Yes, Jules has got the temperature just 
right. They'd have hated to have their 
claret cold. They're pretty particular 
about their claret, I’ve noticed.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “Tf there are any old 
men among them, don’t vou think it 
would be more graceful if we put them 


at the head and foot of the table an 
took corner seats ourselves ?” 

Fountain: “ Yes, it would, rathe 
And what a pity there are never’ ar 
ladies in the Bread Line. But no mat 
ier. When we get votes for wome: 
theyll have every other place in tl 
Bread Line. Now, they feel that woma) 
sphere is in the home, especially if ther 
no fire in it.” They retire a little wa 
from the table, and with arms inte) 
locked, regard it approvingly. 

Vrs. Fountain: “ Perfect! Now let’ 
go and be ready to receive them.” | 
the drawing-room, where they find Jules 
just arriving: “ Why, Jules! Didn’t vo 
get them ?” 

X 


Juces, Mrs. Founrar, Fountar 


Jules: “Yes, matame, I got dem all 
rhighdt. Boat 

Mrs. Fountain: “But what? But 
what ?” 

Jules: “Dey wouldn’t let dem gom« 
up the front ellewator, here.” 

Mrs. Fountain: “ Wouldn’t let m 
guests come up the front el 

Fountain: “Then why didn’t yo 
bring them up the back elevator?” 

Jules: “That is what I tidt, sér 
They are all in the kitehen now, sér.” 

Fountain: “Very well; serve the din 
ner at onee, then. Tell them to com 
out into the dining-room. Or, no. Bring 
them here, Jules. We'll receive them 
properly, my dear.” He turns to Mrs 
Fountain. “ And go out in due form.” 

Vrs. Fountain: “ Wait; stop a mo 
ment, Jules! Clarence, we must draw 
the line! I shouldn’t have minded going 
out to dinner with them, and even wait 
ing upon them with my own hands 
you heard me say it—if they had ecom« 
up the front elevator. But. dearest, don’t 
you see? We must distinguish! W< 
couldn’t sit down with people who had 
come up the back elevator, now, could 
we? You see vourself we couldn’t. It 
would be impossible.” 

Fountain, with a sigh, after a moment 
of reflection: “Yes, it would be im- 


possible. You are right, darling. I see 


it all. It is impossible. But what shall 
we do? Jules, what shall we do?’ 

Jules: “ Well, sir, as they are all in 
the kitehen—” 
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goes out of the dining-room: “ Be sur 

‘Yes, let them eat you give them something of every dish.” 
They won't mind.” Jules: “ Vhy, the soup, matame— 

hesitation: ‘“ No, Mrs. Fountain: “Of course not the 


tame. they won’t mind. But the serv- soup, Jules. That would be impossible.” 


the gook and the maits 
Vrs. Fountain: 
would be impossible.” 


“You are right, Jules. XI 


Mrs. Fountain, FouNTAIN 


J) “ Ovite imbossiple, matame.” 

I what is possible, Mrs. Founta “You must certainly 
n? isn’t impossible, in make his tip five dollars for getting 
ease of ten starving men, is it?” out of it so nicely, my dear. And no 
Jules , sor, if you will egscuse let’s have him serve our dinner first 
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stree = 


Vrs. 


someting: I could but I’m fairly starving.” She puts her hand 
nize loneh, and let dem dake through his arm, and pulls him toward 
vhere they lige, ton’dt the dining-room. 


they usually eat—in Fountain, musingly: “ It seems to be 


the only solution. But—I wonder what 
“The very thing! the voice of the telephone would say?” 


Blue Hills of Bethlehem 


BY ANTOINETTE A. BASSETT 


EYOND thy walls, Jerusalem, 
On the blue hills of Bethlehen 
Of Mary, whom God loveth well, 
Is born the King of Israel. 
(O little baby head that rests 
In the white shelter of her breasts, 
Far off is dark Gethsemane, 


Far off the garden’s agony.) 


Now thou in heaven—Lord Michael, 
And thou his brother—-Uriel, 
Command thy burning hosts to sing 
To Mary, Mother of our King. 
(O baby breath that comes and goes 
Soft as the stirring of a rose, 
Far off the thorns with blood drops wet, 
Far off the slopes of Olivet.) 


Ye princes of Jerusalem, 

On the blue hills of Bethlehem, 

Last night they heard the angels sing 

Their song of weleome to your King. 
(O sleepy baby mouth that clings 
While Mary Mother softly sings, 

Far off—far off—the crosses three, 

Far off the steeps of Calvary.) 
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Youngsters of the Seven Seas 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


OWARD O. WOOD, now of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of the 
Port of New York, grabbed a 
bag, packed enongh for a week-end, 
continuing out of temper, and made for 
New York to decline the job. It was 
to be a flat declaration, he fancied; he 
would make an end of all this pother. 
The Seamen’s Church Institute? No, 
thank you! Nothing evangelical for 
him! It was ineautious: one never can 
tell. It turned out that the job was not 
precisely an evangelical job. Far from 
it, indeed. In respect to the immediate 
evangelical salvation of the rascally 
young objects of the Institute’s solicitude, 
the soil of the undertaking was a sandy 
desert. The youngsters who go down 
to the sea in ships—to the seven seas in 
tramps hound out to the ends of the 
earth—are not knowingly in need of 
evangelical attention. They are indubita 
bly not in search of it. A laugh, a lark 
ashore, a night at the Hippodrome, an 
afternoon at the Zoological Gardens, a 
party on Thursday, a cup of tea and a 
slice of cake with some jolly chaps of a 
Sunday evening, a blushing hour with 
some other chap’s sister, a pipe and a 
yarn late at night, with no confounded 
women about: these employments are more 
to the taste of their years. And church, 
of-course, at seemly times: one goes to 
church, you know. The youngster’s elder 
brother at home takes it that the “ young 
’an” ean look out for his own soul, that 
he'll have the decency to do so, that he’ll 
shout for evangelical assistance when he 
needs it; but if the little devil fancies 
that he may with impunity shame the 
family by making a cad and a bounder 
of himself—! For seven years, now, Mr. 
Wood, acting elder brother, has been in- 
forming the English-speaking cadets of 
the half-deck concerning the things “a 
fellow can’t do” and the things that “ any 
fellow would do, you know.” Whatsoever 
things are of good report—truth, justice, 
decency, temperance, reverence, honor. 


“Why.” he says, “ I—I—couldn’t give 
this up!” 

There is a profession of doing good 
Mr. Wood—like a certain distinguished 
practitioner of the North Coast—finds it 
jolly good fun. 


It seems the sea is still a career. It 
continues to be an honorable one—yet a 
harsh and unprofitable profession: as- 
pects, however, which only the first voy 
vege can disclose. It is not a career at 
all on this side, of course; the America 
voungster, face to face at last with the 
bothersome problem of what to do, does 
not, after anxious consultation with the 
pater and a sea-captain friend of the 
family in the P. & O. serviee—and 
despite the mater’s tears (who must yet 
against her will admire the flash of mai 
hood)—lift his head and determin 
“Well, let St. John take orders. That's 
his style. Jl go to sea!” Nor does 
anybody in these days run away to sea 
from the Port of New York: the fashion 
of hoys’ reading has changed with the 
lapse of a merchant marine. The British 
merchantmen, however, must be officered: 
indenture to a line comes thus as rea- 
sonably into an English boy’s considera- 
tion of what to do as the profession of 
law or of the Chureh. In England, too, 
the books of W. H. G. Kingston and of 
* Ballantyne the brave” of Stevenson’s 
verse still cireulate in boyish hands: th 
spirit of far-off romance has not departed 
from boyish hearts; nor has the lust of 
adventure in strange places lost its an 
cient power upon bovish imaginations 
The grandfathers’ tales are still of th 
way of the sea: the looked-for letters are 
fresh from the rosy ports of romance. 
Moreover, the impeecunious gentry con- 
tinue to have younger sons, the clergy 
to have large families, the polite trades- 
man an aspiring progeny; and de trop 
sons must be got rid of, and incorrigible 
ones despatched, and imaginative, wilful 
ones indulged. 
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FoR ENGLISH YOUNGSTERS IT IS STILL A WORLD OF SHIPS 


thou 


youngsters 


In consequence of all this, thre - 
brass-buttoned English 


come sailing into the port of New York 


sand 


every year, most of them desperately 
homesick beneath a swashbuckling ex- 
terior; and not one of them escapes the 

quaintanee and elder-brotherly minis- 


Mr. 


Seamen’s Chureh 


Iloward O. Wood of the 
Institute. 
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trations of 


\ misehie yous pac 
aboard 


‘l’ve two young rascals my 


ship, sir,” exclaimed a wrothy skipper; 
‘and I'd give the devil one, sir, to fly 
way with the other!” 

The Seamen’s Church Institute is in 
an old red building at No. 1 Stat 
Street. It has been in existence for 
sixty-five years. Mr. Wood’s work is not 
by any means its chief activity. Its 
superintendent is the Rev. Archibald 


R. Manstield 
champion of sailors ashore. 


active, fearless 
It hi 
who broke the backs of the crimps and 
it was he first 
effectively opposed them—a gigantic and 


a strong, 


was 
boarding-masters ; who 


more or less perilous undertaking, truly! 


The Institute has now a boarding-house 
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the British Consular Shipping Offices 
where seamen may deposit their mon 

y for safe-keeping or transmission. 
Of $120,000 deposited in a year, sixty 
per cent. is sent to dependent relative 


abroad. 


Floating ¢ 
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near Brooklyn 
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There is a seaman’s branch of the Legal 
Aid Society, which protects sailors from 
abuses against the law There is an 
Institute shipping-office, It had a hard 
time of it at first, to ke ire, but now, 
being agent for some prominent lines, 
is in a flourishing way. his is a free- 
employment bureau, needing police pro 
tection at times, which strikes at th 
root of such abuses as shanghaing An- 
nually it sends to sea in all fairness four 
thousand men and provides temporary 


work on shipboard for 


fifteen | 


mdr d. 


There is an Institute post-office; ther 
are baggage-rooms—there is, in short, 
every sort of help which a man may r 
ceive in self-respect. In addition to this 
there is the little Sentinel: and it by 
means of the Nentine/ in service a a 
messenger and transport—that the various 
branches of the work are united int 
one smoothly working machine. The 
Institute now plans a great building at 
South Street and Coenties Slip the best 


home for 
the Seven 
inadequat 


general a 
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men, ¢ 


f which Mr. Wood’s work with 


° 
the youngsters is only a part. 


Adventures come to these youngsters 
—veritable adventures—but not in the 
radiant garments of one’s dreams. <Ad- 
ventures are singularly associated with 
discomfort and intimately fearsome peril 
There are thrills, to be sure, as if straight- 
way from Mr. Ballantyne’s pages; but if 
a lad is to come pleasantly close to death 
it must be in romantic prospeet—or in 
careless retrospect. A youngster of the 
S.S. King Arthur, then placidly achiev- 
ing ten knots in Mediterranean weather, 
writes back to the Elder Brother: “ That 
was a rotten day when we said good- 
by to you in New York. We ran right 
into that rotten weather. For thirty-six 
hours we were drifting, with hand and 
steam steering-gears carried away. The 
best of it was, though, when, through 
a gap in the railing, I just slipped nicely 
over the side. Of course it was pitch 
dark, but luckily I managed to get hold 


» 


I'VE TWO YOUNG RASCALS ABOARD MY 


of a wire and climb aboard. We had a 
jolly good time at Gib.” Mr. Ballantyne 
himself could not have devised for his 
hero a more thrilling experience in the 
midwinter North Atlantic. One reads 
between the lines of boyish scrawling 
something of that quality which is the 





breeding of the Seven Seas. A modest, 
manly brood of young sons: by whom 
every personal display of strength and 
courage, measuring beyond their tale of 
vears, is blushingly condoned: 

‘ Luekily, you know, I 

The issue of the adventure is unhap 
pily not always so fortunate. 

“T am sorry to say,” a skipper r 
ports from Melbourne, “that we lost 
me of the boys overboard in a gak 
off the Horn.” 

They said that night in the Elder 
Brother’s rooms at the Institute: 

‘Poor old Cluny! 

“An awfully jolly chap, wasn’t he, 
fellows ?” 

*‘T say, do you remember the night in 
Ifong-Kong when good old Cluny 

An exuberant young gentleman of the 
S.S. Dale, then discharging in a South- 
American port, records in an unpune 
tuated « pistl : “ About six hundred miles 
north of Montevideo fire broke out among 
the caleium carbide kegs and we got the 
hose in use but of course 
the more water we put 
on it the fiercer = it 
burned and things be 
gan to look so jolly bad 
and it looked such a 
bally mess for us that 
the captain had the 
boats made ready but 
luckily we did not re- 
quire them having 
meantime got a spar 
rigged and the kegs 
hove up and_ thrown 
overboard and we then 
had the pleasure of see- 
ing them float blazing 
away astern and my 
heart went wallopy - 
bang—thump for days 
afterward.” The young- 
ster of the Dale has 
Suip more news—more vital 

news—and must make 

haste with the yarn, 
which he eonelndes in a rush on ship- 
hoard at Malta: “ You know of course the 
Old Man has a dog and he thought it 
would look better with its tail off so he 
put it under chloroform and _ Doctor 
McCarthy carved its tail off in a most 
scientific manner I wanted to bite it off 
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il over without accident.” 
Such incidents as thes ind ilo t he 


adventurous spirit and fashion the type. 


are indentured according to law. 
P. & O. friend of the family ha 
-alled in; you have se lected a line 


according to his wisdom. The require- 
ar punctili sly observed the 


ignatures are gravely affixed, the pater 


upper topsail vard came down wit! 


deposits sixty guineas in guarantee of 


breaking the starboard vard-arm and 


your good behavior—which he forfeits 


u “bunk” the ship, as you may 


reasonably be moved to do, the captain 


a beast, vou know, in Svdneyv or 


Hong-Kong—your duty is pointed out, 


small hand is shaken, and you are 


presently in possession of a brass- 
buttoned blue uniform, a gold laced 
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Gains 
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store of trepidation, and a_ shil- 
month. The great transatlantic 


have their.own training-ships: you 


not, however, of a transatlantic line, 


nor of any regular trade, but appre nticed 


her by dumping 2,000 eases of oil over- 


four years to a line of splendid 


tramps, steam and sail; and you are 
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A LESSON WITH THE SEXTANT 


forthwith ordered to sea. The P. & O. 
skipper profoundly advises you how to 
attain his eminenee, the pater admon- 
ishes with more than a suspicion of pride 
and hope, the little mother beseeches, the 
countryside calls with congratulations, a 
bottle of wine is opened in celebration 
of your departure to the wide world, 
the re is a eont ision of tears, good-byes, 
kisses, claps on the back, hugs, and hys- 
terical injunctions: and before you know 
it—before vou have fairly mastered your 
snuffes and dried your wilful eyes 
hang it, you know! you're fourteen, and 
this won’t do—vou are at sea, bound out 
to the ports of romence, with no prospect 
of treading familiar paths for years to 
come, but with a reasonable certainty, 
D. V., of clapping eves on the remotest 
shores of the great round globe. 

‘IT won’t see home until 1913, 
wails from Pisagua, Chile 

From the waters of the Black Sea: 

“Mr. Wood, T have sad news. Mother 
T had not seen her 


” 


a lad 


died a month ago 


for three vears.” 


“ We've been 
shunted into the 
Gold Coast trade ” 

from Delagoa 
Bay, South Africa. 
* My word, old 
chap, I feel as 
though Id never 
see England again. 
How | do love the 
sea!” 

Kobé, Japan: 

“We're not go- 
ing home, after all. 
long - Kong first, 
then San Francisco, 
and back to the 
Kast. This is from 
headquarters. Young Tiddie—you nr 
member the cheeky little redhead 
happened accidentally on purpose to get 
a squint at a letter from the Company. 
Rotten luck, wasn’t it? The mater says 
she wants to see me, but I guess she'll 
have to wait a year or two. Poor 
little mother!” 

A yell of jubilation from the romanti 
China Seas: 

“We're loading in Tal. Tal for Ant- 
werp, whence we go home. Home, Mr. 
Wood! Can you hear me shout? Honx 
-—home—-iomME—to dear old England!” 

= Irdered home » you dear old fellow = 
an epistle from the Caleutta wharves 
“Ye gods—at last!” 

‘I arrived home on Thursday,” an 
ingenuous little chap confides to the 
Elder Brother, after his first voyage, of 
eight months, to New York and South 
American ports, “and I dident find 
Mother looking as much older as I 
faneved she would, Realy if anything she 
looks a bit younger—and I am haveing a 





famous time with my sisters of which 
I have seven. please excuse writing. 
My sister has been useing this pen you 
know what that means. she’s spoilt it.” 

Fight months from home—and mother 
not a day older! What an amazing 
woman mother is! 


The re are, however, the lands of ro- 
manee to divert one’s attention; and 
there is shore leave. to be sure, and larks 
in queer ports, and bands and dances in 
colonial cities. The palms, the typhoons, 
the cocoanuts, the brown faces, the gibber- 
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YOUNGSTERS Ol 








vutlandish manners, the jolly 
ange garb, the language of signs, th 
rem lattices, the parrots, the breadfruit, 


| head-hunters, all come true. “ This 


e.” a cadet writes from the Lang-kat 
r, Sumatra, ~ is the most outlandish 


e you ever saw. We are ten miles ip 
river and right in the middle of the 
ole. [here are all sorts of snakes 


ld animals in the jungle. They 


<e a beastly row at night. The river 
| of alligators and crocodiles. | 
dn’t care to go for a swim, should 

4 It is not safe to go inland on ae- 
t f the natives. You remember 
Ilubert, who used to be one of the 
King boys? Ile got a knock on 

ad in town, but it was a glanei 
and luckily he managed to bowl 
hap over and do a seoot for the 
From the land of the Duteh and 

vs: “The Malays are finely built 
s, although they are looked down 
by the Duteh, who rule them with 
ron hand. Johnson, Wooly, Scottie, 
| I made friends with two nice native 
s We made them understand pretty 
ll by signs. They took us up to their 
er’s plantation, and we ate as many 


anuts, pineapple s, prickly-pears, and 


bananas as we could possibly stand 


They often bring as much fruit aboard 
they possibly can carry, for us boys 
eat, and you can guess how we ar 
joying ourselves.” 

[Tribulations of a youngster in the 

Red Sea: 

“The Old Man bought twelve dog 

t Singapore, and they bark 


ced ape sf 


ist like a dog, and kick up a deuce of 

row just when a fellow wants to get 

sleep. Two or three of them hav 
snuffed it, and I hope the whole bally 
lot peg out before long.” 

“Before going to Manila,’ writes a 
larking cadet, “ we were at Cebu, a smail 
island of the Philippines, and we en- 
joved ourselves very much. The weather 
was beantiful, and as the water was quit 

arm one could bathe all day long. 
There was a fine piece of ground near 
the pier, and we boys played cricket. At 
Manila the mate put one of the gigs 
out, and we bovs had plenty of rowing 
around the harbor. One night us two 
boys got round the mate to let us hav 
the gig. We went to see the Neptune 
VoL. CXXII.—No. 727.-197 
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ing amidships into my room and washed 
me clean out of my bunk. Lucky, aren’t 
I¢ It tilled my reom right up. My chest 
was full up. All my books got washed 
to pulp. I had to brush them out of my 
clothes.” Proceeding down the East- 
African coast, a senior of the half-deeck: 
“Taylor is still alive and kicking. The 
‘little boy in gray’ is a perfect little 
rotter. Behaves just like an overgrown 
baby. I have to chastise him occasionally. 
Regards to our friend P. Smith. Shall 
we include him in our list of joint prop- 
erty—-our tobaeco, ete.?’ <A gale in the 
South Seas: “ The decks were four feet 
deep in water. No joke slushing around 
there. Just my luck, if was my watch 
below. Needless to say, I didn’t get 
below!” The ancient ceremonies are 
performed when crossing the line: 
“Didn’t we have some sport crossing 
the line, though? Poor Alphonse! 
That’s Maplebrook. He did get it rough, 
and jolly well deserved it for his cheek. 
We applied the usual mixture, and as 
luckily he struggled in good style he was 
plastered from the chest upward. His 
eyes were full, and he says they did 
smart. Of course, he had e@ good duck- 
ing to polish off with.” The contents 
of a lad’s sea-chest: “I don’t think there 
is anything valuable in my box. There’s 
a suit of clothes, a sponge, and a 
hair-brush, and I’m blowed if I know 
what else.” 

“We arrived at our South-American 
port after a twenty-three days’ voyage,” 
writes a lad of the S.S. Afghan Prince, 
in behalf of “ Four Afghans, R. N. R.” 

the letter is dated Colombo, Ceylon. 
“Tt was a hot and uneventful passage. 
Our cargo was unloaded in a fortnight, 
and we then shifted to the cattle-pens to 
await 1,000 mules which we were to 
earry to Caleutta for the British Gov- 
ernment. Of course, our First said that 
that made one thousand and four mules 
we had aboard. However, after a six 
weeks’ stay at Buenos Ayres we were 
on the war-path to India. There were 
forty ecattlemen to look after the real 
mules. The First looked after us boys. 
We had another hot passage of five weeks, 
during which time sixteen mules died 
(Jimmie kept perfectly well); so you see 
we did very well. The Welsh Prince 
arrived in Buenos Ayres just before we 


left, so we had a jolly time with t!] 
apprentices. She is carrying mules 

Bombay, so we aren’t far off one ar 
other. When Xmas day came, we wer 
close to the Mauritius, so we had ou 
testival at sea. The captain kindly in 
vited us into the saloon, so you can gues 
what followed. That was the only brea 


in the monotonous passage. We arrived Ve 
at Caleutta on Dee. 31, so we wer pe 
working on New-Year’s Day—a_ trul Ss 
happy New-Year’s! We soon ran t! = 
mules down large gangways, and then \ wey 
had coolies aboard to take the cattk ype 
pens away and clean up generally a 
Everybody was glad to see the decks aw 
looking respectable, and we welcomed orld 
the news that we were not going back ied 
for more quadrupeds. Our First said a tn th 
that four was enough for him, anyhow. . home: 
All’s well that ends well. Well, we left Pi. “] 
Caleutta after a three weeks’ stay, and ; K've 
we called at this port (Colombo) for for | 
bunkers, which carry us to Port Said, prise 
where we coal again. We expect to ar al for n 
rive in Antwerp the beginning of March, os “TP 
so by the time we get across to New York ie They 
April will be almost over.” i dingt 
Mr. Midshipman Easy is not dead: q Nese 
and Mr. Peter Simple, Master Ralph :. J 
Rover, and Peter the Whaler still breathe : mv d 
the breath of life. At your service, sir, tn on 
for a rescue or a lark—from sea to sea lai 
and in all the ports of the world! It is : on 2 
still a world of ships—of foreign parts and a fully 
gales and nights ashore: “We fell foul tell. 
of a rough crowd in Melbourne, and if 3 nice 


it hadn’t been for the Castle fellows, ; 
who luckily happened along just at the ; Yi 
time, it might have gone hard with us.” 


sea 5 
Brutal captains still strut the deck and au Eng 
oppress virtuous youth: “The Old Man 73 clap 
is trying to ruin my career at sea; he of veu 
never misses a chance to abuse me” fa and 
which is probably quite true. Heroic a sh 
hearts still beat beneath the blue pea- @ —£6 
jackets of English lads at sea: “ One of ? mur 
the crew (the ship’s carpenter) came » son 
aboard dead drunk and jumped over the witl 
side, and if it hadn’t been for Seottie, a b 
who jumped after him, and fought the hav. 
silly ass, and held him up until we got and 
a noose around him, he would have gone ly | 
to Davy.” English lads, sprouting to- — 
ward a “ticket” and a young command, full 
are still susceptible to girlish charms in den 


far ports, still indulge melancholy on the 
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~ 
wallace 2 sane doer 


oe 


ery 
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r| eas, still curse a fate so far 
th the radiant star, still hope, 
I susly confide: *“T met an awfully 
‘rl at the Governor’s ball in Hong 
Of course there’s nothing serious, 
snow. But I’m going to look for 
There’s 
ehance for a fellow in this gainless 
life.’ And from all roving of the 
rld—however merry the heart of th 


hore job, if dad consents. 


rover—there is still a glad return 
the quiet English places of many 
esick visions. 
‘T walked in on them on Christmas 
Eve, but mother wasn’t much surprised, 
r she said she knew I would try to sur- 
her, and she was always looking 
or me.” 
‘Home at last 
They were all up to meet me at Pad- 


after four years of it! 
gton Station, and you can just imag- 
my excitement as the train was near- 
Honestly, I think 
ee He len 


so very much grown, and although it 


the station. 


my dear mother looks younger. . 


ivy be a bit conceited on my part to 
ay it, being her brother, she is an aw- 
fully pretty girl, and so jolly. I ean 
tell you it is lovely te have such a 


nice sister... 


You have survived your four years at 
sea; and in all that time you have seen 
England but once—or you have _ not 
clapped eves on the old land at all. But 
you have seen the world—all the waters 
and shores thereof. And you have had 
a shilling a month £4 a year 
You have squandered this 


£2 a year 
£8 a year. 
munificent income, of course: being the 
son of an apothecary, you have lived 
ithin it; being the son of a bishop, or 
1 baronet, or a nabob on ’change, you 
have had so much money from home— 
and you have run so lavishly and so wild- 
ly in port with a crew of scapegraces 
like yourself—that the captain has wrath- 
fully impounded your remittances and 
denied you shore leave. You haven’t been 
















THE SEA HAS BRED INTO THEM STRENGTH AND 
SELF-DEPENDENCE 


allowed to run awav: the Old Man has 
an objection to fines, red tape, and awk- 
ward questions from the family at home. 
To the underworld of apprenticeship you 
are known in the four quarters of the 
globe: you are a jolly chap in all the 
ports of the Seven Seas—you are a wit 
at dinner, you are adventurous in strange 
streets, you are a deviser of larks, you 
are ingenious in predicaments, and as a 
hoodwinker of the Old Man you are a 
celebrity. The whole earth 


stamping-ground: you din¢ 


is your 
vith a chap 
in Yokohama and engage him for din- 
ner in Bombay. They tell tales of your 
exploits from 
health is pledged at roaring tables on 
the other side 
fourteen any longer—vou have had your 
eve-teeth cut 


Svdney to Suez; your 
of the world: you are not 


but still you may honestly 
eall yourself a gentleman. In the mean 
time you have boned navigation. trig., 
and the caleulus 
messmates and been thrashed by your 
First—von have 


vou have whipped vour 


acquired a masterful 
acquaintance with your brave and bound 


ing tramp—-and you are bound home, at 
last, an oldster, to sit for your mate’s 
ticket. You cram at a school of naviga- 
tion—you go up for examination—and 
you are passed with flying colors 

Then you write a jubilant epistl to 
the tried ol 
and impoverished young apprenticeship. 


“What ho! my jolly Wood. J have 


1 friend of your homesick 
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for jov—and in an infinite capacity for 
shing Presently, when the ladies 
serve tea, a troop of bashful young gen 
tlemen in brass buttons will cross th 
threshold of the great room below and 
ecome painfully aware of themselves. 
It’s jolly, though; it’s really awfully 
jolly! And before long the blushes will 
vanish—and the 
will cease to be uneasy and the tied 
wues will break free of their bonds 

nd a noisy chatter of salt-water yarns 


self-conscious hands 


and English slang will express to th 
four grim walls the delight of being 
ashore in the Port of New York—one« 
more in company with “dear old, joll 
old Wood, you know! And you girls, 
too—Jove! how jolly it is to see you 
all again!” 

There is later a resumption of the as- 
tonishing chatter of the sea. 
“Tle’s a ead and a liar, and I'll punch 


his head in Bombay! 
“ Beastly cold in Japan this time.” 
“Awfully good of you, old man, to 

erack us up to the Worcester fellows. 

We had some jolly dinners with them in 

Hong-Kong.” 

“The First is up to his mean tricks 

A cad and a ro os 


again. 





Germany made it nine 
‘com New York to Shanghai.” 


the easterly down we did 1,800 in a wee 


: . “ee nb 
Pretty good for the old windjammer! 


‘Biddie St. Hubert flunked.” 


Just like an American ship—sur 
fire, founder, or run aground.” 

\ ripping passage. 
awfully bueked 


‘IT say, Wood! That German 


masted barque Wwe SaW lving ofl stapl 


» over it 


ton beat us to Japan by just sixty day 


Fourteen davs together. Passed us in 
the Ombai Passage. A clean sixty!’ 
“Sixty days?’ in a drawl. “ That’ 


not much—if you say it quickly.” 

“The Old Man shaved his mustache 
in Port Said to show his gold teeth. 
Quite a fright, I do assure you!” 

“Three hundred miles off the Ini h 
coast. Blew away every rag Three 
lower tops’ls set, and if they hadn’t blow: 
away we'd have foundered. Smashed the 


life-boats—earried away the binnacle a d 
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main, and cross-jack yards flying around 
in all directions.” 

‘A little talk with the governor about 
chucking the sea.” 

“* Pemberton-Pemberton—Oliver Pem- 
berton-Pemberton. And don’t forget the 
first Pemberton.’ Young ass said he had 
blue blood, you know. Grandfather was 
a lord. All rot! Father’s a pawnbroker 
in Liverpool. One of the Clan fellows 
looked him up. Anyhow, the young ass 
broke out with some beastly eruption in 
the Red Sea. ‘Give yourself no alarm, 
Mr. Pemberton-Pemberton,’ says the Old 
Man. ‘Quite the usual thing, really. 
Merely the blue blood asserting itself.’ 
Kkh—what! Ha, ha!” 

“ T'll bet those chaps in the old Queen’s 
Favor were glad when she went down!” 

“Companies fairly crawling for junior 
officers.” 

“Fell down the hatch in Caleutta. 
You should have heard. him say, 
‘ Bloody !’ ” 

“ Almost frozen to death in Dalny.” 

“Fernandina, loading phosphate for 
Riga.” 

“That beastly hole called Wampoa.” 

There are no American youngsters 
like these. The sea has nothing to do 
with American lads. It has no longer 
even a place in their dreams. 


Lads in port are sailors in port: four- 
teen or forty—what odds to the fowler? 

the same snares are set with the same 
ancient cunning. Fourteen or forty— 
wondering child or staggering gray- 
beard—money is money, and wreck is 
only the ruin of outhound souls. The 
youngsters of the Seven Seas have an 
elder brother in New York—no sissy and 
no fool—but wise and kind, having con- 


victions concerning right conduct and 
the duty of a lad to himself, and tolera 
ting no compromise with conscience an 
the honor of a gentleman. They nee 
an elder brother in New York: they kno 
it—and are grateful. From everywhe1 

from the last outlandish ports—fron 
lonely seas—from the boredom of fa) 
places—their letters come, in precisel 
the way that letters go home; and i: 
proof of their affection they bring gifts 
extraordinary, boyish gifts, of shark’ 
backbone, of walking-sticks, of carved 
gourds, which litter the grateful Elder 
Brother’s rooms. In mischief—it is a 
joke of long standing—they threaten a 
parrot and a monkey: for which th 
gentle spirit and cultured ways of th 
Elder Brother would not be grateful at 
all. Homesick letters, these. The man 
has a remarkable place in this wide- 
scattered affection. “ You good old chap! 
Hlow kind you were to us in New York!” 
“T was awfully sorry to say good-by to 
you yesterday. It was just like leaving 
home only there was no mother to say 
good-by to.” And youngsters die, of 
course: the roving of the Seven Seas 
leads to farther wandering in more myste- 
rious places; and the Elder Brother has 
a green little place, ashore, where dead 
youngsters may be stowed decently and 
in order away. I am the resurrection 
and the life, saith the Lord: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he be dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. To the 
Elder Brother, presently—himself con- 
founded and sad—there comes from an- 
other desolated English home a _ wail 
of protest against the decrees of Al- 
mighty God. 

“Tle was my only son. 
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BY BELLE RADCLIFFE LAVERACK 


I’ was a dear old house that Robin and 
nel Beve rly lived in. Besides being 
old, it was gray and rambling and 
ibhled—everything, in fact, that a house 
nuld be. It was also vine-covered, and 
ide borders of flowers surrounded it like 
moat, and these, changing as the sea 
ons changed, made the old house seem 
like a living thing, sympathizing with and 
sharing in the life about it. 
All around the place ran a low stone 
wall, and beyond the wall stretched miles 
and miles of meadows and woods and 


hills, and beyond the hills, so far beyond 


that you couldn’t tell sometimes whether 
they be longed to the earth or to the sky, 
lay the dim blue mountains, and beyond 
the mountains Robin didn’t know and 
had never even asked, being all too oe- 
ipied with matters nearer at hand. 
Within the walls the grounds were wide 
and rambling like the house, and the 
whole place, inside and out, had a de- 
lightful character of unexpectedness. 

To Robin it was vast, and for all he 
yet knew interminable. Indoors, in the 
course of rainy-day wanderings, or when 
storm-bound in winter, he would often 
come upon places he never remembered 
having seen before—odd little stairways 
or dim passages leading to rooms, linen- 
draped and musty, into which he would 
sometimes fearfully penetrate and from 
which again he would more fearfully 
flee back to the fire-lit nursery and the 
reassuring presence of Miss Guthrie. 

But out-of-doors he was never fright- 
ened, spirit-haunted, shadowy, wonder- 
filled as it was. He knew that he had 
never begun to see all that lay within 
its walls; not because he didn’t want 
to—he did intensely. On many a morn- 
ing he planned expeditions to visit prom- 
ising but hitherto but dimly apprehended 
‘oealities. Yet, somehow he never seem- 
ed to get very far with these expeditions. 
Sometimes it would happen that sug- 
gestions of shy woodland presences, rus- 


] 


tlings in the thicket, the glint of sunny 
hair among the leaves, or glimpses of lit- 
tle vanishing feet, would lure him from 
his purposed path down far green glades 
in glad pursuit. Or, again, it might be 
that, charmed by the first place to which 
he came, he would linger there, forgetful 
of high emprise. 

Perhaps it was in the dark circle of 
the cedars, where the slender line of the 
fountain rose from its round pool, that 
Robin was most apt to linger. He had 
always loved the fountain. Of all his 
world she alone (the gender of the foun- 
tain was very clear to him) seemed to 
he the only thing as joyous, as tireless 
as he. All day she danced, in sunshine 
and in shadow, and Robin knew that if 
he ever woke up in the night—which he 
never could do—he would still hear the 
tinkle of her little feet as she danced 
alone in the darkness. 

There had been a time when he felt 
very sorry for her, when she had seemed 
to him to be a captive creature, leaping 
always toward a freedom never attained, 
a freedom that lay beyond the tops of th 
cedars, and Uncle Beverly had found him 
one day erying bitterly by the side of the 
pool, overcome by the tragedy of her fate. 
But that was long ago, when he was only 
five. He was six and a half now and 
understood things better. Her appear 
ance in the spring, her disappearance in 
the autumn, were wholly mysterious. As 
lightly, as noiselessly, as unexpectedly as 
the birds, she would alight in the garden, 
and with the birds and the summer she 
would vanish. 

This year her coming was unusually 
late and Robin began to be troubled. 
Perhaps a certain doubtful and still un- 
atoned-for deed of his own might be in 
some way re sponsible for her delay. Per- 
haps the Nymph, the guardian of the 
fountain, was offended and peace-offerings 
would have to be made her—such things 
had happened before. 
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Ile wandered into the garden one after- 
noon and sat down beside Uncle Beverly, 
who was working among the flower-beds. 
‘I don’t like it without her, do you?’ 
he said. 

Unele Beverly didn’t look up, but con- 
tinued putting little plants into the 
ground and tucking in the earth around 
their eager young roots. “ No,” he said, 
“it isn’t as nice.” 

“The birds don’t like it, either,” said 
Robin. “ They go and sit by the side of 
the empty pool and look in—just the way 
I do.” 

* Ves,” said Unele Beverly. 

di put my thrush’s nest—the one I 
found last summer—the one the mother 
didn’t come back to-—by the side of the 
pool,” continued Robin. “ I thought per- 
haps the Nymph might like it, but it’s 
still there; and the fountain hasn’t come, 
so [’m going to offer her my fox’s skin 
the one James gave me. If she doesn’t 
like that, I don’t know what I can do.” 
Ilis voice was full of tears. 

Unele Beverly paused in his planting 
and glanced at his nephew. ‘“ The Nymph 
must be very angry,” he said. “ Some- 
thing has happened that has offended her. 
Ilave you any idea what it can be?” 

Robin hesitated. “ Perhaps,” he sug- 
gested, “she heard me screaming last 
night and didn’t like it—sereaming al- 
ways sounds louder at night.” 

‘I think that’s quite possible,” as- 
sented Unele Beverly, tapping the earth 
thoughtfully with his trowel. “I heard 
vou, and I didn’t like it. What was 
the matter?” 

“ Soap,” returned Robin, “in my eyes. 
Don’t you suppose she screams when she 
gets soap in her eyes a 

‘T don’t suppose she ever has to use 
any soap at all,” replied Uncle Beverly. 
‘None of the woodland people have to 
use soap, you know. No, that ean’t be 
the reason. She has heard you seream 
before and it hasn’t seemed to matter. 
There must be something else.” 

There was a pause, during which Uncle 
Beverly went back to his planting and 
Robin twisted blades of grass in and out 
through the holes in his sandals. 

“T don’t see,” he said at last, “ how the 
Nympk knows what I do. Who is there 
to tell her?” 

Unele Beverly stood up and thrust his 


hands, all brown with the earth, int 
the pocke ts of his old gardening clothes. 
“Who is there to tell her?’ he said. 
“Why, there are countless creatures t 
tell her. You know that as well as 1 dk 
Think of the birds, what talebearers 
they are. And think of the leaves, al 
ways talking, talking. Nothing eseapes 
the leaves.” 


“ They can’t talk much yet,” interrupt 


ed Robin. “ They’re too little to talk yet.” 

Uncle Beverly laughed. “ That’s so,” 
he said. “ Well, there are the cedars, 
anyway. They aren’t too little or too 
young. They haven’t been young for 
years. I have an idea the Nymph talks 
over everything with the cedars, becaus« 
they’re the sentinels of the fountain. 
Yes, it must have been the cedars who 
told her.” 

Robin gazed up at his uncle, who look- 
ed tremendously tall and all-knowing. 
“You mean about the ink?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Beverly, “I mean 
about the ink. Tlow did you happen to 
upset it. Did you do it on purpose ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Robin. “ It 
was very near the edge, and I kept push- 
ing it to see how much nearer it would 
go without falling, and then it went over.” 

Uncle Beverly surveyed his nephew. 
“Of course you realize that you ruined 
Miss Guthrie’s dress,” he said. 

“Yes,” murmured Robin. 

“ That’s quite serious, you know,” con 
tinued Uncle Beverly. “ It’s a new dress, 
I hear. Sacrifices to the Nymph won't 
help Miss Guthrie any.” 

Robin deliberated. “Do you think 
she would like my fox’s skin?’ he asked. 
‘I would give it to her instead of to 
the Nymph.” 

“She might,” assented Uncle Beverly. 
“You might offer it to her, anyway— 
although I hardly think Miss Guthrie 
would wear the skin—and how about 
apologizing and saying you're sorry ?” 

Robin thought again. “ But I’m not 
sorry,” he said at last, slowly. “It was 
an ugly dress—all mustard-color and with 
hig buttons on it. I’m glad I’m never 
going to see it any more.” 

This time it was Uncle Beverly who 
deliberated. “ We've got to talk this over, 
Robin,” he said. And so they did, while 
pacing up and down the garden path, 
where the daffodils were blowing. 
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It was a long talk, and at the end of 
Robin, convineed of guilt, bounded 
away to carry out the expiatory pro- 
cramme. 

Late in the afternoon, as the sun was 

pping behind the mountain, they met 

the terrace. 

“ Well?” inquired Uncle Beverly. 

“Tt’s all done,” said Robin. “I told 

ss Guthrie I was sorry I did it, but 

[ was glad I was never going to see 
dress any more; and then I said, 

ild she please, the next time she bought 

new dress, ask you and me what color 

get, because we didn’t like ugly colors.” 

Uncle Beverly groaned. “ But that 

n’t a bit what we planned,” he said. 

“Oh, but it’s all right,” broke in Robin, 
talking very fast. “And Miss Guthrie 
thinks she doesn’t want the fox’s skin, 
nd so I’ve put it by the pool for the 
Nymph. I showed it to the cedars first 

d they liked it. Miss Guthrie doesn’t 
ke my giving things to the Nymph— 
he says I’m a young pagan. What is a 
pagan? Am I one?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Beverly, “you are. 
We’re both pagans, ‘suckled in a creed 
vutworn.’ Miss Guthrie was quite right.” 

The next morning the fountain was 
there, but the little skin and the thrush’s 
nest had disappeared. Clearly the Nymph 
was appeased. 

But Robin’s rejoicing at her coming 
vas not quite complete. He missed the 
fox’s skin. He missed the little nest. 
He wanted them back very much. He 
lidn’t feel so badly about the nest—you 
lidn’t take that to bed with you. But 
the furry little skin—he had loved it dear- 
ly. What was the Nymph doing with it, 
he wondered. 

One morning he suggested to Uncle 
Beverly that word be sent to the Nymph 

some way—by one of the cedars per- 
haps—that he would like it if she would 
eturn the peace-offerings when she was 
ired of playing with them. Uncle Bever- 
lv, however, was so shocked at the sug- 
gestion, and spoke so seriously of the 
etiquette to be observed in such mat- 
ters, that Robin said nothing more, but 


he continued to miss them. 


; 


June came and with it the roses and 
the honeysuckle, the long tapering twi- 
lights, when the thrushes sang, and the 
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soft, swift nights. 
Beverly was up with the sun to work 


Every morning Unck 


in the garden, but on this particular 
morning he didn’t work. Instead he left 
his tools and strode across the meadow 
over the wall, and down the hillside, for 
there was a summons in the day, a call 
to far-away things. It made one full of 
unrest, full of desire. 

Robin felt it as soon as he opened his 
eyes—this call of the day. You couldn’t 
tell what it was. Was it the sky, full of 
pleasure-seeking clouds, all moving lei- 
surely through blue spaces, all going— 
where were they going? 

Was it the wind that, straying in from 
somewhere else, spoke to you of places 
you had never seen? Or was it perhaps 
many things—the birds and the flowers 
and the fountain—all telling you a lit- 
tle of what they knew and making you 
want to know so much more. 

Kven Miss Guthrie came under the 
spell of it and, gazing out of the window 
at the dim blue mountains, buttoned things 
all wrong. When he was at last free, 
Robin danced down the stairs and into 
the garden and ran round and round 
the flower-beds, because that was the way 
he felt. 

As they were at breakfast on the ter- 
race Uncle Beverly suddeniy put his 
hands up, back of his head, and leaned 
back in his chair—they did those things 
sometimes when unhampered by femi- 
nine presence. 

“Robin,” he said, “this is the sort of 
day when you want something to happen. 
This is a day for adventure — perhaps, 
though, we ought to consider it adventure 
enough just to be alive on such a day. 
What do you think?” 

Robin knew just what he thought. 
“T’m alive every day,” he said. “ Let’s 
have a real adventure—the kind you go. 
out and look for.” He jumped up and 
down at the thought GB it. 

“All right,” “said. Uncle Beverly. 
“TLet’s go in quest of adventure. Let’s 
go different ways. “Yow take the high- 
road—uo, I'll take the highroad, on FIl- 
gar, and you take the low road—you go 
hy the brook—and then we’ll meet at 
the Round Table and tell each other 
about it.” 

It was an enchanting idea; but before 
starting they decided that there would 
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better be school, because all the rest of 
the day would be so much nicer if you 
were only a little uncomfortable first. So 
it was mid-morning before they set out. 

Robin saw Uncle Beverly mount Elgar, 
who, feeling too the spirit of the day, 
sprang like any courser down the drive- 
way. He thought his uncle looked very 
like a hero as he rode off, so straight in 
the saddle, his bare head with the thick 
hair waving back held so high. He wish- 
ed that he might have gone dashing off 
down the highroad—afoot by the brook- 
side seemed to be a very humble way to 
come upon a big adventure. But then he 
remembered that the brook was a wonder- 
ful thing—it never disappointed. If you 
but followed it faithfully, a silver thread, 
it always led you straight into the heart 
of an enchantment. 

So Robin skipped over the warm- 
scented meadow and overtook the brook, 
as it was hurrying along in its shy fur- 
tive way toward the shelter of the woods. 
There was a sharp incline just where the 
meadow joined the wood, and down this 
ineline the brook boldly leaped, Robin 
climbing after. That leap was an impor- 
tant moment in the life of the brook. 
From a slender slip of a stream it seemed 
to grow up all at once into quite a master- 
ful torrent. And then it went its way 
over a path always stony, over difficulties 
innumerable, troubled, but undaunted. 

In a few minutes the brook and Robin 
reached the stone wall that marked the 
limits of their land. Just beyond that 
was the little wooden bridge that spanned 
the stream and which joined together the 
wood and the road that ran by the wall. 

The brook went under these obstacles, 
Robin over, and now all about them 
stretched the great wood. If Robin had 
understood the comparison he would have 
said it was like a vast cathedral, but be- 
ing only six and a half and a pagan he 
felt that it was m deeply, invitingly 
mysterious. j became sensitive 

it was in places 
like this, : aces, that adven- 
tures lurked. 

High over his head, through the wide 
branehes, he could see the blue sky and 
the pleasure - seeking clouds. The sun- 
light slanted through the trees. It lay 
in warm patches on the brook, on the 
carpeted earth, on the slender trees and 


bushes, whose leaves, outstretched and 
eager, were like little hands, reaching out 
to seize the golden life that came so spar- 
ingly to them. And how quiet it was 
the quiet of the midsummer noon. Thy 
call of a passing crow, the scolding of a 
squirrel, the murmur of the brook, that 
was all—when, without any warning, in 
the midst of this dreaming silence, a voic: 
rang out through the woods—singing 
some one singing. 

Robin stood breathless—he had never 
heard anything like it in his life before. 
He had never imagined anything so lov: 
ly as those clear ringing notes. And 
what a song she was singing, for it was 
a woman’s voice—no, not a woman’s. He 
had heard women sing before, Miss 
Guthrie and Jane, and it wasn’t in the 
least like this. The song, although he 
couldn’t understand the words, told him 
of things that he knew all about, and yet, 
strangely enough, had never thought of 
before. It made him strangely happy, 
unlike any happiness he had ever felt 
before, and then it suddenly ceased, and 
Robin, with a little start, came back. It 
was as if he had been away somewhere 
for a long time. 

Who—what could it be that could sing 
like that? What could it be but one of 
those sirens, those enchantresses, who al- 
ways beset the path of just such wan- 
derers as he? Perilous creatures they 
were, past whom you either hurried, all 
sail set, with muffled ears, or to whose 
magic, if you were less cautious, you 
were sure to yield, and in yielding for- 
get all things save only the wonder of 
their singing. 

For a moment Robin hesitated, and 
then he did just what any right-hearted 
adventurer would have done—he set 
straight out in the direction from which 
had come the voice. He had to find out, 
that was all, but he would be wary. Fol- 
lowing always the brook, his mystic guide, 
peering into every bush, tense and ex- 
pectant, he crept along, his little sandalled 
feet. making scarcely more sound than the 
dropping of the pine-needles about him. 

He was coming now to one of the love- 
liest places in the wood. To a little pool, 
clear and still. Some big rocks, jutting 
out into the stream, formed it. Young 
birches and shrubs, that here grew closely 
along the bank, quite protected it. Robin 
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knew the place very well. Here he had 
sometimes come with Uncle Beverly and 
bathed Here—but what was that! 
[he birehes by the edge of the pool 
ere quivering. Some one was moving 
about among them—some one who was 


nging a quiet little song all to her- 
if. Or was it to lure him nearer! 
Robin plunged into the thicket and, 
suching there, looked out between the 
aves. At first he saw nothing ex- 
ept the moving of the low branches, and 
then he saw a white hand reach up and 
take hold of one of the higher branches 
nd the slender tree bending under the 
veight. That was all he saw, just the 
ind and a bit of the wrist and the bend- 
ng tree. 
[he low song continued, but sometimes 
of the voice and of the white hand 
would pause in her singing and begin to 
talk, whether to herself or to some one 
with her, who never replied, there was no 
knowing. Presently the bushes stopped 
ivering, the song ceased, then came a 
splash of the water, and a little shudder- 
ing “Oh” reached Robin, for the water 
was always cold in the pool. 
In a few moments the moving among 
the branches began again, and again the 
w talking, and once or twice she laugh- 
ed. Then once more it was still. Robin 
waited, but nothing happened to break 
the stillness. Whoever she was she must 
have slipped away by the farther end of 
the leafy screen; or perhaps she had just 
vanished, as he knew They had a way of 
doing. He came forth from his hiding- 
place, with the caution appropriate to one 
who had been long in ambush, and looked 
about him. Yes, she had vanished—there 
was no sight or sound of her. Oh, but it 
was disappointing! How his heart sank! 
So there was nothing for it but to go 
home, with his tale for the Round Table, 
his thrilling and promising tale, all un- 
finished. He didn’t know yet that the 
best tales are those that have no ending. 
Before going, though, he thought he 
would explore the bushes and the borders 
of the pool. Still cautiously, for there 
was magic in the place, he entered the 
thicket. No, there was nothing there— 
only a bent branch or two and leaves still 
shining with the water sprinkled on them. 
But as he came, after diligent search, to 
the edge of the trees and looked down 
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at the pool for the first time, he stopped, 
transfixed, for there on one of the big 
rocks that jutted out into the stream She 
sat. She didn’t see Robin at all—he on 
the bank was a little above her. All about 
her flowed her long hair, and the sun, 
shining full upon it, turned it into won- 
derful gold. He couldn’t see what it was 
she was dressed in, excepting that it was 
white and left the lower part of her arms 
bare; and he saw that the one foot that 
came out from beneath the white had on 
it a sandal such as he himself wore. 
Even more bewildering, though, than she 
herself was that which lay beside her and 
upon which one of her hands rested—his 
fox’s skin! Marvellous to relate, it was 
no longer a mere skin; it covered now a 
well-rounded little body; it was living and 
breathing. Robin knew that, because, as 
he gazed, wide-eyed, he saw it give a sigh 
and a comfortable yawn. It was larger 
than when he last saw it, which was en- 
tirely natural, and the nose was longer, 
but there was no mistaking the soft, 
tawny fur, and there were the same little 
black-tipped ears. He couldn’t see the 
tail, which hung down behind somewhere, 
and the eyes were closed, those glassy 
eyes which never used to be closed at all. 

To Robin the presence of this, his fox’s 
skin, established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the identity of the dreamy gold- 
en maiden upon the rock. She was 
the Nymph of the Fountain, of course. 
By some mysterious art she had filled 
again with life his fox’s skin, perhaps 
even had found the little fox wander- 
ing uncovered in the wood and had re- 
clothed him. 

And yet, in the face of such compelling 
power, Robin lost all his dread of her. 
Tle had heard her and now he saw her, 
and he knew quite well that she would 
never do harm to any one. He decided, 
however, not to speak, for fear that at the 
sound of his voice she would vanish. So 
he continued standing there, making no 
sound, and she continued looking into the 
rushing water. 

Presently a kingfisher, with its harsh 
ery, rose from the opposite bank. She 
looked up, and her eyes, following its low 
flight as it crossed the stream and disap- 
peared among the trees, fell upon Robin. 
She started at the sight of him, a quaint 
little figure against the green; and then, 
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as she realized that he wore a white sailor 
suit and that his legs were bare, save for 
the socks that had fallen down over his 
sandals, that his eyes were very blue and 
wide opened and his hair very tumbled 
and his cheeks rosy-red, she smiled at him 
and Robin smiled back. 

“ How do you do, Nymph?” he said. It 
was nice to be able to talk again. 

“ How do you do, boy,” said the Nymph. 

“My name is Robin,” he corrected, 
gently. 

“Oh!” said the Nymph. “I like that 
name. Is it Robin Red Breast, or Robin 
Hood, or Robin Adair, or is it just 
plain Robin?” 

“Not any of those,” again corrected 
Robin, “ but it is quite like the last. It’s 
Robin Kildare.” 

Now the Nymph’s eyes opened wide. 
“Oh!” she said. “I’m glad to know you, 
Robin Kildare.” 

“Do you live in the greenwood?” in- 
quired Robin. 

The Nymph hesitated a second, and 
then, “ Yes,” she said, “in the green- 
wood.” 

Here they were interrupted by the fox, 
who, aroused from his sleep, had at the 


sight of Robin begun to growl ’way down 
in his throat, and the growls had de- 


veloped into disapproving barks. He had 
raised himself and was standing upon the 
rock. He now looked and sounded amaz- 
ingly like a dog, although Robin had 
never seen one like him before. Quieted 
by the Nymph, he sank at her side, his 
glittering eyes—they were just as Robin 
remembered them—remaining fixed upon 
the boy on the bank. Robin sat down, 
too. Countless questions arose to his lips, 
but remembering what. Uncle Beverly had 
said as to the etiquette to be observed in 
regard to peace-offerings, and being, above 
all things, anxious not to anger the 
gracious Nymph, he made up his mind 
to be very careful. 

So, “ That’s a nice fox you have,” he 
remarked, tentatively. 

“Te isn’t a fox,” replied the Nymph; 
“he’s a dog. But he looks just like a 
fox, doesn’t he? I’m sure he was one 
once, so I’ve named him Brer Fox.” 

Robin looked at her in awe. Fearful 
indeed was her power. He felt his old 
dread of her returning. Into what, he 
wondered, might she change him if the 
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mood seized her? But he was an adven- 
turer, remember, so he went a bit further. 

“I had a fox’s skin that looked almost 
like that once,” he said. 

“Had you?” said the Nymph. 
had I.” 

She said it rather shortly, Robin 
thought. Very well, if she ignored his 
late ownership of the late fox, why, so 
would he. Besides, there were lots of 
other things to talk about. 

The Nymph was sitting now with her 
hands clasped about her knees, looking up 
at him. Her eyes, he saw, were very blu 
like the sky, and like the sky they seemed 
to have little golden suns shining in them. 
The light wind lifted her hair — it re- 
minded him of the spray of the fountain. 
His confidence returned. 

“You’ve been bathing,” he said. 

“Yes,” she replied. “And the water’s 
very cold. My hair is all wet. That is 
why I am drying it here in the sun.” 

“T saw you,” he said, unguardedly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Nymph, “ you 
didn’t ?” 

He hastened to explain. “I didn’t see 
you,” he said; “ just the leaves shaking— 
and one hand I saw. I know that you 
should never watch a Nymph bathe, be- 
cause you may be turned into a tree or 
something you don’t want to be.” 

She laughed. It was like the laughter 
of the brook. 

“Did you use any soap in your bath?” 
was his next question. 

“No,” she said, “I didn’t use any 
soap.” 

“Uncle Beverly said you never used 
any,” he went on. “ Uncle Beverly knows 
a great deal about the woodland people.” 

Now it was her turn to ask a ques- 
tion. “Do you live with Uncle Beverly ?” 
she inquired. 

“Yes,” Robin returned. “Uncle Bev- 
erly and I live ali alone. We're pagans. 
Miss Guthrie lives with us too, but she 
isn’t a pagan. Uncle Beverly is a poet— 
he writes books.” 

“Yes,” said the Nymph, “I know he 
does.” 

“Have you books in the woodland?” 
he asked in surprise. Uncle Beverly had 
told him otherwise. 

The Nymph looked down at the run- 
ning water and paused a moment before 
answering. “Oh yes,” she then said, 
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iiling up at him. “ There are books 
inning brooks, you know, and there 
sermons in stones, too. Uncle Beverly 
st have forgotten.” 
opened their widest. 
What kind of books ?” he asked. 
“ Well,” replied the Nymph, “ there are 
arithmeties and no grammars and no 
g ographies. They are all poetry books 
the brook language. Some of Uncle 

Beverly’s translate very beautifully into 
brook language. I was reading one 
en I first saw you this morning.” 

So that was what she had been doing 
shen he came upon her looking so in- 

tly into the stream. 

‘You are too little to understand 
books yet,” she continued. 
you will, though. There are people 
never understand them—never—but 

1 will.” 

[here was a little pause. Robin was 

nking. Then the Nymph asked, “ Have 

1 any one to play with?” 

“Oh yes,” said Robin, promptly. “I 
play—I play with myself; and sometimes 
there are other people. I knew a Faun 
very well last year. First I chased him 
and then he chased me, and he took me 

see an old Satyr who lives down in an 

ld tree. And sometimes I play with the 
Dryads among the trees. And sometimes 
I’ve chased you —haven’t I1?— but I’ve 
never seen you before. Uncle Beverly 
thinks it’s nicer to chase Nymphs than 
it is to find them, but I don’t believe he 
ever found one.” 

He was growing very bold, but she did 
not seem to take offence; neither, how- 
ever, did she reply to him, but went on to 
another question of her own. 

“Have you no little boys or girls to 
play with?’ was what she asked. “ Just 
plain little boys and girls.” 

“ Sometimes,” said Robin, “but not 
very near together times. They come 
driving over to see us with their fathers 
and their mothers, and once there was a 
boy named Sam who stayed all night, but 
I was glad when he went home.” 

“Why were you glad?” she queried. 

“Tle laughed at me,” said Robin. 
Tears came to his eyes at the thought. 
“I took him out to see the Faun, and he 
laughed and said there wasn’t any Faun. 
Uncle Beverly said that it wasn’t his 
fault. He said he didn’t believe a boy 
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named Sam could see a faun. 


He said 
that peopl ’s eyes were very different, 
and that Sam’s kind of eyes couldn’t see 
some things.” 


She was silent for a moment, looking at 
him. “Are you never lonely?’ she said. 

“ What is lonely?” asked Robin. 

“What is lonely?” she exclaimed. 
“What is lonely? Why—it’s being all 
alone; or no—it’s worse than that. It’s 
having no one around who understands. 
Yes, that’s what it means. I’m glad you 
don’t know what it means—yet.” 

She rose to her feet as she finished 
speaking. She was tall and very slender. 
3rer Fox rose, too, and stood looking at 
her, wagging expectantly. Robin felt an 
awful sinking of the heart, worse than 
anything he had ever felt before. She 
was going! Very slowly he too stood up. 

“ Must you go?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied gently, for she un- 
derstood the quiver in his voice, “ and 
you should go home, shouldn’t you? It’s 
long past noon.” 

“ Shall I ever see you any more?” he 
asked. Complete happiness or complete 
disaster hung upon her answer. Her blue 
eyes rested upon him. Standing as she 
now was, her eyes were much nearer the 
level of his own. No one, he felt, had 
ever looked at him in just that way be- 
fore. Of course he didn’t know it, but 
she was conquering an impulse to go to 
him and take him in her arms, such was 
the appeal in his voice. 

“T shall be here to-morrow,” she said, 
‘and every day when the sun shines I shall 
be here and will watch for you to come.” 

The joy in his face made it even harder 
not to go to him. 

“ Will you sing again?” he asked. 

“Yes, I will sing to you and sing to 
you,” she answered, “and I will sing to 
you now while you are going home. Only 
you mustn’t stop once and you mustn’t 
look back once, but go straight and swift.” 

So he went straight and swift, and as 
he went her voice followed him, but grow- 
ing always fainter and fainter, until it 
no longer reached him. 
stopped and never looked back once. 


3ut he never 


Uncle Beverly hadn’t come home when 
Robin returned, and after his dinner, a 
labored occasion, during which he sat in 
a trance-like state, looking out of the 
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window, while Miss Guthrie tried despair- 
ingly to make him either eat or talk, he 
went forth into the garden. What had 
happened to the day—what had happened 
to everything, he wondered. The clouds, 
his comrades of the morning, had all 
moved onward. The sky was dull without 
them. The insinuating wind had also 
passed on, the garden was mute. For the 
first time the flowers had no word for 
him, for the first time the trees did not 
beckon to him. The fountain had lost 
her charm for him, monotonous her voice. 
It wasn’t a voice at all. It was only a 
pattering sound. He knelt beside her— 
no, not her; it was just a fountain—just 
water in a stone basin. He gazed into 
the clear depths. But here there were no 
blue eyes that, resting upon him, seemed 
to enfold and protect him, as the blue 
sky enfolds and protects the little clouds 
committed to its care. Here was only his 
own round troubled face, with the sailor 
collar falling about it. 

Just one thing appealed to him. To 
wander to and fro among the silent roses 
and wonder which color she would like 
the best. 

Then he took to the stone wall to watch 
for Uncle Beverly, weary with the in- 
sipidity of the world. What was it that 
she had said? “ Lonely means being all 
alone.” Why, that was what he must be! 
He was all alone—for the first time. So, 
while the long afternoon wore itself out, 
he sat on the wall and watched the 
shadows creep out from their hiding- 
places under the trees and gather in mys- 
terious groups about the grass. And, oh! 
at last the sound of Elgar’s hoofs far down 
the road and at last the Round Table, 
upon the terrace, and they, the two ad- 
venturers, gathered about it with their 
beakers of foaming milk beside them and 
the cool of the evening round about them! 

Uncle Beverly was a trained, a perfect 
listener. Robin’s style, being picturesque 
but extremely involved, required a prac- 
tised ear to attend him. But what other 
effort of concentration, Uncle Beverly 
thought, ever paid half so well? Robin 
was always better than you expected he 
could be. 

“And so,” chanted Robin in closing, 
“T’m going to see her to-morrow and 
every day when the sun shines, and she 
will sing to me.” 


“ Tell me once more about her singin; 
said Uncle Beverly. He wanted again 
see that look in Robin’s eyes. Ro! 
didn’t answer for a moment. For w! 
dim reminiscent song was he listening 
Where led the far-distant ways d 
which he was gazing? From the wo: 
came the note of a hermit-thrush. | 
a falling star it slipped through the s: 
evening air. 

“Was it as beautiful as that?” ask 
Uncle Beverly. 

“Tt wasn’t like that,” said Robin, sk 
ly. “The thrush sings about all-alo: 
places, and she calls to the stars and t 
them that it’s time to come and light ¢! 
day to bed, and she calls the dew down 
cool the grass; but the Nymph’s song wa 
just like this morning. The sun was 
it and the wind was in it, and there w 
something else in it that I think I used 
to know about. But I can’t quite rm 
member now.” 

Uncle Beverly sighed. The visior 
drifted away from Robin’s eyes. Ii: 
looked at Uncle Beverly. Why, Unc! 
Beverly’s face was sad! 

“Didn’t you have as nice an adventur 
as that?” he asked, troubled. “It’s you 
turn to tell now.” 

“Oh, mine was just the wraith of « 
adventure, Robin,” said Uncle Bever! 
His voice was sad, too. “It isn’t wort! 
telling about, but I will because we madd 
a compact. Elgar and I started out dow: 
the road, but we found the road was i: 
the hands of the enemy. The automobil: 
commanded it—every point of it.” 

“What were they doing?” inquire: 
Robin. 

“Oh, they seemed to be bound on 
dreary quests of their own,” said Unck 
Beverly. “They were rushing through 
the radiant morning as if it were a tun 
nel and their only object was to come 
out at the other end. We left them as 
soon as we could and turned off into th 
wood paths, and by and by, near a littl: 
brook, we stopped. And I turned Elgar 
loose under the trees, and then I had m; 
lunch and read my book; and after 
while we started again, and we rode and 
rode over the hills and through the val 
leys and across the streams. But nothing 
happened — nothing — until late in the 
afternoon as we were nearing home. We 
were in the woods and the path was very 
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narrow and all about us the dusk was 
rathering. Then suddenly we came upon 
- place where the sun had cut a path- 

.y through the trees, and the pathway 
ed right across our road, As we drew 
ear the pathway Elgar was startled by 

mething and started to run, and as he 

I thought I saw standing in the 
iden light on one side of our road— 
rely 

“What was it?” whispered Robin. 

‘IT don’t know,” said Uncle Beverly. 
“A Dryad perhaps. She was very lovely. 
When I stopped Elgar at last: and rode 
back the golden way was gone and the 
Drvad had vanished with it.” 

Robin drew a deep breath. 
have blue eyes?” he asked. 


“Did she 





Why, the 


4 IInele Beverly shook his head. “I 
; ildn’t see,” he answered. 

4 “ And was that all?’ said Robin. This 
‘S 


was certainly disappointing. 
story was only ‘ beginning! 
“Yes,” said Uncle Beverly. “I told 
you it was just the wraith of an adven- 
ture. But when you get to be grown up, 
the way I am, you have to be grateful, I 
ppose, for just a flashing glimpse of a 
Dryad, for the passing shimmer of light 
n her hair. You have to be contented to 
know that they are somewhere, and that 
little lads like you can find them even if 
you cannot find them any more yourself.” 
tobin slipped down from his chair and 
around to his uncle and leaned 
against him. “ Never mind,” he said; “I 


came 





x will take you to see my Nymph. I will 
s take you to-morrow. Will you come?” 
4 he asked. 

. Unele Beverly looked down at him. 


How black Uncle Beverly’s eyes were! 
“Tt would be no use, little lad,” he 
“The Nymph would disappear 
when she heard me coming. I know she 
would. Don’t you remember how you 
never used to meet the Faun when you 
and I were walking together, even though 
we went to his most favorite places. I 
suppose they don’t like me because I’m 
ee grown up; or perhaps I’m getting to be 
ia ike Sam. Anyway, I cannot see them 
a learly any more, the woodland people. 
Aa I’m growing into a middle-aged, didactic, 
* visionless poet.” 
In the doorway appeared Miss Guthrie, 

' their symbol of the actual. 
“Run along, Robin,” whispered Uncle 


said. 
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Beverly. “ What will Miss Guthrie say 


to me? You're the only young thing 
in the garden that hasn’t been put to 
bed yet.” 

Robin started and then stopped. “She 


said, ‘Oh!’ when she felt the water,” he 
“Just the 
like a person.” 


said. way I do. She’s just 


What days followed! The sun 
on all of them excepting one, a wrath- 
ful day, the gray hours of which Robin 
spent in profitless searchings of the sky 
and in drawing pictures of her in colored 
erayons. Also in driving Uncle Beverly 
to despair by making him listen to his 
renderings of the songs she sang. 


shone 


Uncle 
Beverly, thus goaded, became flippant. 

“Tf she is a water Nymph,” he said, 
“T can’t see why she minds being out in 
the rain. She certainly can’t mind get- 
ting wet.” 

To which Robin with dignity: “She 
doesn’t want get 
“She likes it. She has a new rain-coat 
and they don’t make her wear rubbers.” 

“ Where does she live in winter?” asked 
Unele Beverly. 

“T don’t know,” said Robin, briefly, 
but it started him thinking. He couldn’t 
think of anything else all the rest of the 
day. It wasa characteristic of his, dear to 
Uncle Beverly, soul-trying to Miss Guth- 
rie, his inability to think of but one thing 
at a time. Where did she live in winter? 
There was a foreboding in the question. 
It hadn’t oecurred to him that the sum- 
mer would end. 

If it rained the next day—but it didn’t. 
The morning was glistening when he 
awoke, and Uncle Beverly, from his 
study, saw him, when school was over, 
dance across the lawn toward the trysting 
rock. Then Miss Guthrie knocked and 
they had an argument. 

“But, Miss Guthrie,” Uncle Beverly 
said in the course of it, “I assure you I 
imagined just as hard as Robin does 
when I was his age. I had quite as 
passionate experiences with dream people 
as he is having. Robin is doing just what 
I want him to do. He may be a poet one 
of these days if we keep him among lovely 
things and away from the world.” 

Miss Guthrie stood unconvinced. 


me to wet,” he said. 


“Tt’s 
rather pitiful, it seems to me,” she said. 
“ He takes out all his favorite things and 
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shows them to this make-believe of his. 
His mother’s picture, and his books, and 
his silk socks with the Roman stripes, 
and yesterday I heard him down in 
the cellar with James getting out his 
sled to show her. It doesn’t seem right, 
his not knowing what is real from 
what isn’t.” 

“Miss Guthrie,” asked Uncle Beverly, 
abruptly, “ what is reality, anyway? Can 
you tell me?” 

Miss Guthrie retreated. She always re- 
treated when Uncle Beverly led the way 
to metaphysical heights or depths, which- 
ever they were. “ What is reality?” she 
said to herself as she went up-stairs. 
“Tt’s flesh and blood, it seems to me, 
that the good Lord makes and that you 
ean see and take hold of; not creatures 
that you make yourself and that aren’t 
there at all.” 

And while all this talk about ideality 
and reality was going forward Robin, 
utterly happy, was sitting on the rock— 
he had been promoted, you see. He was 
paddling his toes in the water, on one 
side of him the Nymph drying her hair, 
on the other Brer Fox sleeping. Brer 
Fox liked him very much by this time. 
They had come to an understanding long 
ago, the Nymph and Robin, about the 
peace-offerings, and she had offered to 
return to him the thrush’s nest. Brer 
Fox, she said, she couldn’t give up; 
not yet. But Robin had heroically re- 
fused to take the nest, and had told Uncle 
Beverly of his refusal, with a pardon- 
able pride. 

Now Robin asked his question. He 
very often came to her with questions, 
which she sometimes answered and some- 
times didn’t. 

“Where do you live in winter?” he 
asked, and fixed upon her round, anx- 
ious eyes. 

She became thoughtful and didn’t an- 
swer for some moments. Then, hesita- 
tingly, “I dwell in a fountain in winter,” 
she said. 

“Tsn’t it very cold?” asked Robin. 

“No,” she said. “It is warmed 
through and through by a beautiful spirit. 
It is-in the midst of a great wilderness 
of a city far from here.” 

“Ts it like this where the fountain is?” 
he asked. 

She looked about her and above her. 


“It is so unlike this,” she said, “th 
can hardly believe it is in the same wo 
Instead of high trees there are the h 
buildings, and instead of the graci 
shade there is the glare of the stones, ani 
instead of the ripple of the water the: 
is the rattle of the pavements, and th 
are no birds and no flowers and no s 
sets; only what some one has called ‘+ 
tattered rag of a sunset.’ And the air 
heavy all day and night with the d 
from many chimneys.” 

He looked quite frightened. “ It sound 
ugly,” he said. “Why is the fount: 
there where it is ugly?” 

“That is just why it is there,” s| 
answered, quickly. “You can have no 
idea, little Robin, of what the fountain 
is in that dreary wilderness. To th 
fountain here in your beautiful garden 
the birds come and bathe, and you pla: 
about it, and Uncle Beverly dreams |x 
side it, and the clouds and the moon and 
the stars smile into it as they pass. But 
to the fountain in the city little children 
come, and the sick and the weary and th: 
old all come to it and drink from it and 
sit beside it and go away refreshed.” 

She was not speaking to him now. Her 
eyes were looking past him up the dappled 
stream, but not seeing it, Robin felt. 
She suddenly seemed far away from 
him. He drew his feet out of the water 
and put them upon the rock in front of 
him. Its friendly warmth comforted him. 

“Where is the city?’ he asked. Hi 
wished that she would come back to him. 

“ Beyond the mountains,” she said in a 
far-away voice. “Away beyond tlh 
mountains in the big world.” 

“What else is there in the world bh 
sides the city and the fountain?” h 
questioned, forlornly. It made him fee! 
unhappy, this sudden enlargement of his 
universe, but he was an adventurer stil! 
and bound to know its limits. 

“Oh,” she said, “misery is there and 
pain is there and cruelty is there, but 
loyalty is there too, and honor and cour 
age —such courage —and unselfishness, 
and”—here she laughed—“ babies ar 
there. Lots and lots of babies.” 

Robin laughed, too. “ Water babies /” 
he asked, brightly. 

Here he was on home ground again. 

She had to tell him that they weren’t 
water babies—not exactly. And then they 
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d of many other things and the glad 
ng flew by. Oh, how fast it went! 

She fastened his sandals when it came 
r him to go and rolled up his 
whieh had slipped off the rock and 
been drowned. And then she kiss- 

p of his curly head. 
Good-by, little Robin,” she said. 
Robin clambered up on to the bank. 
Good-by,” he called back. “ Good-by. 
me early to-morrow.” 

. rs were in her eyes as she watched 
\rrived at home, Robin sought out 
Beverly and found him still writ- 
4 [he study windows—long French 
lows they were—opened on the ter- 

_ and as it was a law that Uncle Bev 
was not to be disturbed while he was 
ng, Robin didn’t go in to him, but 
: | very still on the threshold, looking 


the cool dark room and waiting his 
Unele Beverly, from where he sat, 
me aware of the watchful littl 
but for some minutes gave no sign 
] f his And then, as Robin 
stood motionless but purposeful, he 

ked up. 
“ Hello!” he said. 


Didn’t you 


pre s- 


awareness. 


“ What’s the matter ? 
2” Robin 
eared very grave, he thought. 
Robin 
the writing-table. 
“ What the 


asked. 


a od time 


have i 


came into the room and walked 


mountains ?’ 


lies beyond 
Uncle Beverly was surprised 

. sed. Robin had never asked that ques- 
n before. He leaned forward, his el- 

m the table, facing his nephew. 
Che sunset,” he replied. 
“Yes,” said Robin, “ but there is some- 
ng else, something better than that.” 
“ What?’ inquired Uncle Beverly. 

’ ‘The world,” said Robin, his eyes as 
gy as they could be. 

Uncle 


very sur- 


vs 


said Beverly. “I’ve 
rd of the world 


“Do you know what is in 


| yh yes,” 


Oe meee 


ner went 
+ “ Yes,” said Uncle Beve rly, 
swer that.” 
‘Ugliness is there, and envy 


i nd an 


on. 


His face became quite grim. 
and hatré 1, 
striving and struggling 


with the 


endless 


another, for 


men, one pos- 
session of gold, and 


Here Robin 


Vor. CXXII- 





interrupted. ‘No,” he 
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aid, “that isn’t right Courage is 
there and honor is there and loyalty is 


there” (that was a big word, but he 


handled it well) ‘and unselfishness is 
there.” He had made the Nymph pre 
nounce again those things that w re to 


be found in the world. He liked 
sound of them and had sa 
himself as he came 

“Who told asked 
Beverly a little sharply. It had 
likely been Miss Guthrie. 


“Why, the Nymph,” said Robin. “ Sh 


lives in a fountain in winter in the 


home. 


you that?” 


world 
a warmed-up fountain—and little boys 
and girls are there and lots of babies— 
bal 
instead of finny tails.” 
Uncle 


ne phew, pond red these si 





not es land bal ies with Toes 


water 


his 


con- 


looking hard at 
yings. He 
tinued pondering them during the after- 


Beve rly, 


noon, and when evening came and they 
=f ; 
were walking up and down the garden 


“Robin, I think 


I will go with you to the woods to-morrow 


paths together he said, 


that is, if you are sure you can persuade 


the Nymph not to run away when she 
hears me coming.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Robin. “ Are your 
better? Can you see the woodland 
people again 

“ That’s what 


lad,” Unck 


are better. I think pe rhaps you are mak- 


eyes 
09 

Paam 
it, little 


think the v 


. 
I want to find 


said Beverly. 


ing them better.” 

It was bedtime — both knew it — and 
Robin didn’t want to go at all. 

“The day doesn’t wi 
] 


he said. “Se 


hills w 


how she sta 


aiching th 


by the 


the baby clouds—they runni+g 
round the sky. I think the moon vw s 
to eatch them. Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Beverly. “ To « I 
them and to tuck them all up with that 
great comfortable mother cloud, who is 
waiting for them back of the mountain. 
But the wind is on the side of tl 


clouds, isn’t he? He is helping th« 
to get away.” 


“Yes,” Robin, softly. “Yes.” 


Then, as his uncle stooped to kiss hit 


sald 


good night (you had to stoop ‘vw low 
to kiss Robin), “She'll be s’prised t 
see you,” he said. I told her y } 

grown so old you « ldn’t see tl] | 


ind people any more.” 





“ And what did she say?’ laughed Un- 
cle Beverly. 

“She laughed too,” replied Robin. 
“She laughs just like a little girl.” 

When Robin was gone Uncle Beverly 
went back to the work that had been in- 
terrupted in the morning, but it didn’t 
go well. He could hear the little lad’s 
voice, “ Courage is there and loyalty is 
there, and unselfishness is there.” He 
could hear the wind moving about the 
garden. The whole night, he felt, was 
softly stirring. He put out his lamp 
and stepped out on the terrace. The 
moon and the clouds were silently, cease- 
lessly, weaving wonderful patterns across 
the dark sky. Between the clouds, down 
far sky spaces, he could see faint stars. 
The garden quivered and swayed under 
the shifting lights and under the swift 
touch of the wind. “On such a night,” 
he thought, “did Thisbe fearfully o’er- 
trip the dew.” How lovely it all was! 
“But courage was there and loyalty was 
there, and—”’ What was that sound that 
mingled so strangely with the familiar 
sounds of the garden? It came from the 
direction of the fountain, a tremulous 
wail. He turned quickly and walked 
toward the wide steps that led to the 
circle of the cedars. When he reached 
them he paused and looked down. It 
was quite dark for the moment, for the 
moon was moving slowly through a tangle 
of clouds. He could only see the fine line 
of the fountain and the dim gleam of the 
pool. He started to go down the steps, 
and as he did so the moonlight again 
swept over the garden and it all lay clear 
before him. On the stone rim of the 
pool lay a fox-like creature; its whole 
attitude spoke of obedience, of loyal wait- 
ing. It raised its head and Uncle Bever- 
ly heard again the tremulous wail, a for- 
saken sound. On the opposite side of the 
pool lay a little nest. It held three eggs. 
The peace-offerings had been returned. 

He descended the steps. She evidently 
hadn’t trusted to Brer Fox’s keeping of 
his lonely vigil. She had secured him 
by a slender chain to one of the old 
cedars. Tied to the same old cedar were 
two little folded notes. Robin’s was 
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fastened with a late wild rose. The other 
was addressed to the Master of the Ga; 
den. This is what the master read in i; 


“ Master of the Garden, here are t} 
peace-ofierings, once offered to me, 
angry deity, now returned by me, 
penitent mortal, to Robin and to y 
Master of the Garden, indeed I did n 
mean to deceive him; it all began quit: 
naturally, it all grew quite natural 
I was just what Robin made me 
wanted me to be. We have to try to | 
what those who care for us want us 
be, do we not, even though it impels 
to try to be like the gods themselves ? 
And now the time has come, all unlooked 
for, when I must leave him and go away 
beyond the mountains. And of the sor- 
row and the hurt to him I cannot think, 
nor could I tell him this morning that 
there would be no to-morrow for him and 
for me. What will you give him in my 
place, Master of the Garden, to pla) 
with, to talk with, to laugh with? A 
fountain? Master of the Garden, it hurts 
you, does it not, to know that I am just 
a mortal, just reality? Believe me, it 
is better to be a mortal than it is to be a 
Nymph, even a Nymph that Robin has 
created. It is better to be a mortal, seen 
in the woods at dusk, in the golden path 
of the sun, than it is to be a Dryad, even 
a Dryad that a poet has created. Oh, 
Master of the Garden, remember that th: 
hills and the sky, the fields and the for 
ests, are very large and very silent and 
that Robin is very small and full of ques- 
tionings. For them and for you the sun 
and the rain, the changing seasons, the 
day and the night, may suffice, but Robin 
has need of other things. Farewell, Mas 
ter of the Garden.” 


She couldn’t have been gone long. Th: 
grass where she had knelt by the side of 
the pool was still bending. Away in th 
woods he seemed to hear her singing. He 
started to go toward the path through tl. 
cedars, the path by which she must have 
come and gone, Thisbe fearfully o’er 
tripping the dew. And then he hesitated. 
“ No,” he said,“ Robin must lead the way.” 
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O sooner had the Easy Chair found 
N itself homeward bound from a 
summer in England, with its feet 

ly riveted to the gently reeling floor 
the steamer’s “lounge,” than it began, 

the help of one of its oldest sep- 

selves, to dream backward in a 

d hion befitting a Christmas number. 
retrospective vision was of an early 
ige of the Atlantic, on the good one- 
vy steamship City of Palmyra, which 
led on a dark day of the darkest No- 
mber of the Civil War, with a heavy- 
irted young man going out to be Con- 

| for the Adriatic port of Torcello. 
Although his Commission from the Pres- 
lent expressed the peculiar confidence 
Abraham Lincoln in his qualifications 
r his office, and specially recommended 
to the favor of his Majesty the 
mperor of Austria, the young man was 
so secure of his future but he had 
iught eagerly at the hope of having the 
npany of the outgoing Vice-Consul for 
me on the voyage, and had cherished 
with homesick fondness up to the very 
ment of departure. This Vice-Consul 
is afterward described by his Consular 
ief as of the nature of a pendulum 
it wagged back and fo.th but seldom 
d, and that was one of the many 
es when he did not tick. A _ half- 
le of very gloomy water had widened 
the shore and the ship when 
Consul for Torcello saw the Vice- 
Consul for Rome setting out in pursuit 
her in a small rowboat, and standing 

in an attitude of appeal. The ex- 
sion of his lonely figure, and the 

i for his company, so wrought 

ith the Consul that he implored the 
: rst officer to stop the ship, and the 
“a trst officer referred him to the captain 
: the bridge. To him the Consul re 
ited the qualities and dignities of the 
in pursuer, and got for answer from 
peppery Scot commanding, “I 
ddn’t stope ma ship for the Keeng!” 

So the Vice-Consul faded back into the 
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long incident 


and after the 
forgotten and ought to have been 


distance, 
was 
forgiven, the City of Palmyra was burned 
in her dock at Liverpool. 

By that water- 
logged that it was wonderful she should 
have burned anywhere; and she was of 
such a habit of 
the water that it was yet more wonderful 
she did not roll over and put the fire out. 
“5 Rolling timber, J call her,” the head- 
and-only-stewardess said, a graphic wom- 


time she was so 


constant revolving in 


an of singular discernment; and in the 
gangway there was a soul-sickening ap- 
paratus to attest her theory. This was 


a cruel needle that swung upward as 
the ship threatened to capsize, and then 
downward as she thought better of it; 
and if noted the degrees of her 


oscillation you ran to the bulwark while 


you 


you had yet strength. 

So the Consul for Torcello remembered 
in reminiscent the 
Easy Chair. He remembered also that 
he felt himself to have been snubbed by 
the captain and had decided to ignore 
the commander throughout the voyage; 
he was twenty-four, and young, 
for a Consul; and he found his 
resolve the more practicable because the 
took the least 
him, so that they continued to meet as 
perfect strangers during the 
fortnight. Such was the fleetness of the 
City of Palmyra that she needed 
two weeks for crossing the ocean. The 
situation was further simplified by the 
Consul’s seclusion for the first three days 
in his cabin. By differing friends he 
had been advised, on the one hand, to 
nothing for twenty-four hours be- 
fore sailing: and on the other hand to 
dine heartily as as he could after 
He acted upon the last 
to him 
and best, and because he preferred feast 
ing to fasting at any time. For the for- 
reasons of that day dinner was 
at four o’clock on the Atlantie steamers, 


communion with 


only 
even 


captain never notice of 


ensuing 


only 


eat 


soon 
going on board. 
wisest 


advice because it seemed 


gotten 
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and the Consul sat down with his fellow 
passengers to a vast turkey, which the 
first officer carved at the head of a table 
stretching the whole length of the saloon. 
The turkey was flanked by attractive side- 
dishes of several sorts, such as squash, 
turnips, and potatoes, and was followed 
by such substantial sweets as mince 
pie, plum pudding, and cranberry tart. 
Of all these the Consul for Torcello 
partook lavishly, in his belief that he 
was doing the right and wise thing, and 
when he rose from the table and climbed 
the reeling stairs of the gangway to the 
flush deck, he felt the calm of duty done. 
Ile was not surprised that the distant 
lights of the city seemed to join in a 
dance of approval, and it would be dif- 
ficult to say just why and when his heart 
misgave him concerning the wisdom of 
eating that dinner as a_ prophylactic 
against seasickness. However this may 
be, he stumbled down the gangway back 
to the saloon, and shut himself into his 
eabin with all despatch. 

The cabins of the City of Palmyra 
were admirably arranged just back of 
the chairs of the dining-table, so that 
you could instantly bolt to the one from 
the other at the first signal from nature. 
The Consul found the lower berth in his 
room already taken by a young man 
who, when his utterances became vocal, 
said he was going out to put a sewing- 
machine on the London market, and who, 
when he rose on the last day of the 
voyage, showed himself so wan and weak 
and wasted that it seemed as if his 
sewing-machine might first be illus- 
tratively employed in running up the 
seams of the poor young agent’s shroud. 
Probably it was not, though what really 
became of him the Consul knew even 
less than he knew the fate of his other 
fellow passengers. Most of them were 
Americans, and these were divided from 
the English by their opinions of the 
Civil War, though English enmity to 
the North was not so emphatic then as 
afterward; and they were never so much 
united by anything as by the sight of an 
iceberg which everybody seemed to see 
at onee. They were all glad to see it, 
and to see it a mile off; even at that 
comfortable remove it was of such a 
mighty bulk that it chilled both sea and 
air. The sailors drew up a bucket of 


the brine and found it freezing 
though perhaps the sea would have |x 
cold off the Banks at that season 
out an iceberg. This one, certai: 
was huge enough for the purpose; 
was terrifying rather than _beautit 
as it swelled up an irregular mo 
tain shape of a dull, dirty yell 
against the gray sky, on the 2g 
sea, with a sort of slouching air, as 
it were an untidy tramp from the arci 
world which it had so belatedly loat 
out of; and so long as it remained 
sight all the beholders rejoiced that 
ship had not passed it in the night, 
then they might have missed it, or 1 
missed it, which would have been wors: 
The Easy Chair would willingly ha 
made more of this iceberg in the inter 
of a Christmas number; but the 
consul would not suffer it. He sa 
there were no young ladies on boar 
at least, to save from it if it had mi 
behaved. There were indeed two ladi 
but not of the heroinable age; the Ame: 
ican Girl, who has since so swarm: 
abroad to play such a prominent part 
international fiction, was not then dis- 
covered. The City of Palmyra, though 
she was of only fifteen hundred tons bur 
den, would have offered this Girl son 
opportunities to prepare for the fray, 
if she had been imagined; with a flush 
deck quite clear of impediments the ship 
afforded ampler space for walking ani 
talking than the largest modern steamers 
But here, except that she had no band, tl. 
City of Palmyra’s advantages ended. At 
the stern a “ house,” as a house is under 
stood at sea, formed the smoking-room, and 
when the deck was not swept by “ whoop 
ing billows,” the hardy smoker could 
stagger out to this edifice, and take his 
chance of staggering back: there wer 
strong waters as well as cigars served in 
the house. For the enjoyment of mor 
innocent pleasures, the dining - saloon 
formed the only place; it was at onc 
the dining-saloon, drawing-room, music- 
room, lounge, and library, which are 
separately supplied to the luxury of the 
travelling public on steamers like that 
where the Easy Chair and the ex-consul 
now met. From the roof of this sole 
apartment some doleful lamps swung by 
night, and by day the pale November 
light stole in through the low windows 
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der the eaves. The eabins were 
heered by yet smaller lamps set behind 
vround-glass panes between each two, 
nd inflexibly put out at ten o'clock. 
ir vears later the ex-consul found on 
Ip to-date Cunarder eandles between 
such panes; or perhaps it was the other 
ibout. 
The saloon was too dim for reading, 
d he remembered no card-playing. He 
elared that there were not even any 
eries told there to while away the 
erminable afternoons or evenings. 
[here may have been gaming in the 
king-room, with drinking and even 
earing; he was never present to deny 
or the fact of disputing between the 
American and English members of the 
nglo-Saxon race, about the North and 
South in the war then raging on bloodier 
tields. He contended that life is rarely 


equal to its opportunities except in those 


> 


rare instances in which it chooses to 
exceed them so lavishly and spectacular- 
ly. Nothing, he contended, happened. 
The Easy Chair took leave to think 
he forgot. It could not bear to have a 
Christmas number so defeated of its 
hopes in a scene so fitted for their 
It held that all sorts of things 
happened, especially incredible things. 
For instance, it saw no reason for doubting 
that there was a murderer or so, fleeing 


fruition. 


from the scene of his crime, and haunted, 
to the perception of his fellow passengers, 
by the ghost of his victim. But the ex- 
consul rejected these hypotheses as too 
gross and palpable even for the readers 
of a Christmas number. 

“Then at least,” the Easy Chair pur- 
ued him, “there was something to in- 
terest our youngest readers. Were there 
no whales, no porpoises, or Confederate 
privateers hull down in the offing ?”’ 

“There was a whale,” the ex-consul 
gloomily assented, “ quite at the horizon- 
line, but reeognizably wet, even there; 
it was blowing, not the sturdy are of 
ater which I remembered from my 
school-geography picture, but a cloud of 
steam, if not of cotton-wool. However, 
the whale was almost as popular as the 
iceberg with the passengers. There were 
no porpoises or privateers because it was 
too cold fer them.” 

The Easy Chair sighed in disappoint- 


ment; then it took courage. 3ut come! 


EASY 


CHAIR. 
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You had a cow on board. Steamers 
ised to carry cows for their milk in 
the days before refrigeration. What did 
your cow do?” 

‘Gave milk, I suppose,” was the ex- 
consul’s saturnine answer. “You were 
hoping it was a sea-cow ?” 

‘Nothing quite so Jules Verneish. 
But it might have been something mor 
than a mere cow. You had hens in a 
coop; were you roused from dreams 
your country home by their crowing in 
the mornings?” 

“Hens don’t crow.” 

“* How positive the knave is!’ W hat 
do you remember of that memorable 
voyage of yours?” 

“ Nothing. Once it seemed crowded 
with events. Now it is a blank.” 

‘But be a_ litth subjective! What 
were your emotions, your reflections on 
first catching sight of the Old World?’ 

‘TI dare say I had some, but I don’t 
remember them. Or, stop! I woke one 
morning and found the Irish coast so 
near that I thought I could touch it. I 
made the reflection that it looked muddy.” 

“Well, that’s something. And Liver- 
pool ?” 

‘T remember no Liverpool.” 

“Not the hotel you stopped at?’ 

‘I don’t believe I stopped at any. I 
must have gone straight up to London.” 

‘Ah!” the Easy Chair breathed hope- 
fully. “And what were your primal as- 
sociations with the capital of our race?” 

“A Jewish clothier on Ludgate Hill 
cold me a pair of spring-bottom trousers 
wher all the world was wearing peg-tops.” 

“ But Westminster Abbey ?”’ 

‘I must have seen it. But those 
spring-bottom trousers have blotted out 
the vision of it.” 

The Easy Chair began to be frank 
with the ex-consul. “Tt seems to us 
that you have lived, or travelled, to very 
little purpose. Or, wait a minute! 
Can’t we have a psychological inquiry, 
which will interest the average Christmas 
reader, into the phenomena of memory, 
what it will hold and what it will loose, 
and whether in another world you will 
remember as little of this as you now 
remember of that first voyage of yours?” 

The ex-consul brightened; then he 
faded. “Not im this number. Perhaps 


zome other number!” 
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HRISTMAS is ealled the “ holy ” 
season and, with the same intui- 
tive sense that translates holy 

days into holidays, all Christendom as- 
sociates the season with bounty, good- 
will, and with the mystery of Nativity. 
We think then of things that are born 
and grow, of what is divine as something 
which “shall increase.’ We exchange 
work for play and seem borne on the tide 
into a new world of surprises, where 
things come to us, not as they do usually, 
in response to effort, but as an unearned 
increment, windfalls of fortune. Thus, 
in gifts, the unexpected is aimed at—an 
expression of wayward humor rather than 
of considerate benevolence. The revels 
are a defiance of reason, as their ante- 
cedents in the Roman Saturnalia were a 
kind of misrule or a realization of fan- 
tastic anarchy—as when servants and 
masters exchanged places. Chimes and 
carols are sprung upon us, like Ariel’s 
songs to those shipwrecked by Prosper’s 
magic, out of the invisible. 

It is as if we were children again, or 
at least thought only about those who 
are children and sought to make for them 
a world which should seem natural to 
them—that is, wholly wonderful. We 
take pains to disguise our benefactions 
and make it seem that they come in 
strange ways—out of the frosty air and 
down the chimney—distributed by a non- 
descript saint who has no vestige of 
sanctity. It is the oddity rather than 
the picturesqueness that counts in this 
masquerade, and there are no “cash 
values” for the Pragmatist’s computa- 
tion. We betray, for the time, our 
heritage from the races that fashioned 
gargoyles and grotesquely broidered their 
sacred mysteries. Goodness, beauty, and 
truth deny their wonted attributes with 
reckless obliquity, asymmetry, and _ re- 
fraction, as if courting fellowship with 
sinners and inviting rogues to Paradise. 
Whatever so different we adults have be- 
come by virtue of our formed characters 











ned 
i oe 
fo ar Fs; 

and our education on more exquisi! 
patterns, we by a wise instinct let 
illusions and romance of Christmas co: 
to the children Gothic-wise, as they mig 
have come to simple souls in mediey 
western Europe, not in white raimen' 
but in garments all awry, with quaint 
odd and antique accompaniments, ar 
along with old folk-lore figments, lik 


_ that of Jack and the Bean-stalk. W. 


ourselves, though the illusion cannot for 
us be complete, because of finer illusio: 
we have courted, enjoy the reversion. 

But we moderns are conscious of our 
reversion in sharing Christmas with th 
children. We are distinctly adult, and 
the western Europeans of medieval times 
were like children and spontaneous i: 
their participation with them in the old 
ritual. Even the beasts of the field had 
their part in the grotesque play, thus 
helping to make it seem elemental, as 
if it were of a piece with the old Natural 
ism associated with the worship of Pan. 

In our adult management of Christmas 
we have done much to denaturalize it 
and, to a considerable extent, have im 
posed our ulterior refinements upon th« 
children. We have somehow contrived 
to make it expensive and tiresome, dis 
pensing with its levities and burdening 
the little ones with grave considerations 
—showing an aversion from its gro- 
tesque oddities like that of the sophis 
ticated Athenians from the old goat 
limbed god of the rusties. 

We shouid be going too far afield wer 
we to inquire why the medieval imag 
ination tricked out its solemnities with 
so much of quaintness and almost defiant 
drollery—why Satan and his imps should 
have been so fantastically portrayed, 
why the Dance of Death should hav 
been a favorite theme with painters. 
What is most important for us to take 
note of is the fact that every new genera- 
tion, in its immature stage, recapitulates 
the earlier and ecruder traits of the race. 
We see cropping out in children, notably 
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EDITOR'S 


hovs. certain gross and wayward 
ors that flout decorum and that, al- 
ed room for development, would be- 
Gothic, after the 


the point of unabashed 


In arrantly early 
ttern, even to 
propriety, or rather the recrudescence 

natural decency. These 
when the 


traits, in 
older time Goth and 
ank had taken Christianity and Roman 
lization in their own would 
e moulded every illusion of faith and 
nee in just the shapes they took in 
plays and 
undoubtedly 


way, 


dieval mystery popular 
They 


antidote to 
it they did not owe 


served as 


gends. 
medieval scholasticism ; 
their existence to 
it or to any other conscious purpose; 
ey were native and inalienable traits, 
ever wholly to disappear from Western 

and art, destined, in the 
these, to lose 
heir coarser characteristics. 


though 
aturer development of 
But to return to our boys, who have, 
we have said, a heritage from North- 
ern races of wayward dispositions and 
Our girls have it too, but in 
gentler and daintier fashion of wild- 
ness. In them it is Gothic romance, in 


humors, 


the boys it is Gothic barbarianism. In 
the making of medieval western Chris- 
tendom the triumph of Christianity was 
also the triumph of the Barbarians. Our 
Christmas, in so far as we have retained 
its native guise and accompaniments, is 
an attestation of both. It could not be 
so much the children’s season if it were 
not chromatic and distempered—if it 
in the white light of our ultimate 
deals of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Even we elders eagerly seize the rare 
chance for delight in its disguises and 
make-believes and travesties—how much 
ore the children! The girl is not, at 
this season, transfixed by the glare of 
truth, nor the boy shamed by the reflex 


f 


shone 


absolute beauty or goodness; both are 
permitted to cherish illusion, undismayed 
by conscious reflection. 

Thus Christmas becomes a season of 
incarnate good-will rather than of ab- 
stract goodness, of 


companionableness 
without invidious 


classifieation, of a 
frank but unconscious acceptance of our 
limitations and fallibilities. Our mortal 
existence is even Immanuelable, com- 
torted by the most intimate realization 
of divine companionableness manifest in 
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the Nativity, with no mental formulation 
on our part of anything beyond the sense 
of that reality. We hold fast to this 
reality, absolving it from all logical 
premises or conclusions, delighting in its 
naive implication that humanity was so 
divinely interesting that to be born hu 


What could 


appeal more aptly than that to the hearts 


man was a divine longing. 


of children, who remember also that, 
having experienced childhood, this Son 
of Man made ehildhood the very exemplar 
of heavenliness? Think what we may at 
other times, reasoning out th plan of a 
divine-human drama, beginning in Orig- 
inal Sin and ending in the Judgment, 
we, at this season, forego all our adult 
expertness and join the light-hearted 
r vanities, 


children, who know no fears 


and in whom conscience lies asleep, while 
they watch and listen for strange sights 
and sounds out of the simple, natural, 
unsanect heaven that lies about them. 

Ours 
The benign- 
ancy of Nature does not preclude biting, 


Yes, we “know good and evil.” 
is not an innocent world. 


snarling, venomous, and stinging species; 
and Nature in us diseloses like malig- 
nanees which, as conscious beings, we 
exacerbated and multiplied, pro- 
ducing monstrous variations which Na- 


have 


ture would not own to and which are 
reflected only in the human conscience, 
begetting in that field a sad crop of 
shames, regrets, and, haply, repentances. 

It is well, therefore, that we cherish 
Christmas, which curtains us off from 
all this knowledge of good and evil and 
folds us within the Magic Island of 
childhood, over which the Divine Babe 
rules. Everything in His life—so dif- 
ferent from its natal day, when as yet 
Herod has not begun his hounding and 
the High Priests and other official perse- 
cutors are as oblivious of Him as Cesar 
is—is hidden from our view. We are shut 
in with the Child, immune to all alarms. 

“Time will run back and fetch the 
Age of Gold.” But the magic is more 
potent in positive suggestion than the 
vision of the Golden Age—even as Flax- 
man depicted it, illustrating Hesiod. Our 
thoughts are transformed, as if we looked 
upon a new our thoughts of 
God and of humanity. No pagan con- 
ceit ever reached so far as to take in this 
Christian 


creation 


moment, when children are 
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boldly companionable with deity. The 
familiar story comes back to us of Bishop 
Brooks’s niece, who, when asked if she had 
prayed God to forgive her for her wrong- 
doing, replied, “ Yes, and He said, ‘ Pray 
don’t even mention it, Miss Brooks!’ ” 
There is just a touch of sophistication in 
the polite phraseology of the divine re- 
sponse, but the innocent daring is not 
the less manifest or less agreeably sur- 
prising. The idea of God in Miss 
Brooks’s mind, as in William Blake’s 
intuitions, is in perfect accord with the 
Christmas mood; and it helps us to see 
how easily and naturally at that season 
the medieval world slipped its cogs and 
became a world of wonder and of a 
charity which thinketh no evil. 


That old blend of Christianity and 
Barbarianism saved Europe from the de- 
bilities of a too pagan Renaissance. It 
preserved the vernacular speech against 
Latinity and laid deep the foundations 
of our modern nationalities. It had its 
representative in Dante rather than in 
Petrarch. In French literature it found 
expression in Villon and Rabelais; in 
the English it was embodied in Chaucer. 
The mention of these names—of Dante 
and Rabelais especially — suggests the 
value of the Renaissance, without which 
neither nationalism nor individualism 
would have had a so speedy awaken- 
ing; without which, indeed, medieval 
western Europe would not so easily 
have broken from its chrysalis into 
the full and buoyant expression of its 
native racial qualities and humors. The 
virility of the Northern races had been 
sufficiently evident in feudal Europe; 
and alongside with this had been de- 
veloped monasticism—in part a_ social 
and economic necessity, but also a 
nursery of mysticism. The Renaissance 
brought to the Western mind a disclosure 
of the beautiful in the definite forms 
characteristic of classic art and litera- 
ture. It was an inspiration, but the re- 
sponse to it implied at the same time 
more or less of revolt. The descendants 
of the Barbarians were as wayward and 
refractory as their ancestors had been. 
The new sense of life awakened in them 
——of a more finely and exquisitely mould- 
ed life—was so fused with their native 
romance and humor and with the senti- 


ment of naive wonder to which the 
of the Incarnation so impressively 
pealed, and which, especially in won 
an access of Eastern mysticism | 
ecstatically exalted, that they could | 
accept the purely classic moulds for thy 
imaginative embodiments—least of all { 
their faith. Even in France, where th 
was, in the seventeenth and eighteen 
centuries, the readiest assimilation 
classic canons and traditions, the Gal 
genius has always persisted. 

But for the bold maintenance of { 
Barbarian heritage Shakespeare and ( 
vantes would have been  impossil 
There have been times when this herita 
has been held in contempt, as in t! 
eighteenth-century literature of Engla 
and France under the tutelage of Poy. 
Doctor Johnson, and Voltaire, wh 
Dante was forgotten and the field of wo: 
der seemed fallow. But always the o! 
Gothic spirit has revived, and, followi: 
the Essay on Man and Rasselas, we ha 
had Scott’s Ballads, Coleridge’s Ancie) 
Mariner and Christabel, Keats’s Eve 
St. Agnes, and William Blake’s poems. 

The sense of the mystery of lif 
which has been deepened by Christianit) 
appeals to the imagination, eluding men- 
tal definition or analysis. There are 1 
profound intimations of it in the pre- 
Christian literature or art of Greec 
and Rome. The ancient idea of Fat: 
was a facile evasion of the mystery, 
the feeling of which had a more nat 
ural and human investment in tlh. 
imagination of the Northern races. I: 
the maturer development of these races 
though it has been divested of its 
droll and grotesque habiliments, it ha 
not lost its naively romantic character 
Dragons and witches and ghosts haye 
vanished, but the spiritual romance 
mains, and we can trace its lineage from 
Spenser to Tennyson, Browning, Ros 
setti, and Hawthorne. 

Christmas more than any other season 
reminds us of this Barbarian heritag: 
In giving the children their full shar 
of it, let us not impose upon them our 
ultimate refinements. They will grow 
into a better modernism—as the rac 
has grown—after their free and con- 
genial revellings in the antique. Every 
new generation should have its Gothic 
along with its Christian baptism. 
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An egg ‘tad 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


pretty little Mrs tern ill folded u 


she sat at the break a box,” 
‘it’s the cook’s birthday "Oh yes; with ni 
haven’t any present bons crossing it like 
shall I do?” mother used to give 
Hampton, entirely That will be lovely, 
remark, as he was im Mason’s and pick on 
reports. send it right up. 
down that paper a trouble, will it 
your own and only “Ohno; nota bit 
It’s a domestic trag- get into a department 
, not a theory! I tell cheerful atmosphere and waves of warm : 
» cook’s birthday, and if we don't “I know you hate 
“ll leave!” duck of a man to 
yes, give her a Run along now, and 
Here’s the money “Tlold on, milady; 
a want this robe to be 
I mean that isn’t “Oh, it doesn’t 


But you se 
to-day ’ 


something pretty. 


have it 
Do. 


of Mrs. 


diffieult 


for you, 
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but if 
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“ Of course! Why. it’s too 
easy! There never was but one 
present for a cook since Eve 
Kept house. It would be false 
to all tradition to offer her any 
thing else,’ 

‘What do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Hampton, looking puzzled 

“Why, a dress pattern, to 
be sure, Mother never used 
to think of giving the serv 
ants anything but a dress pat 
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mad, so blue 


coming In fact, John 


our size and ¢ 


bv that 


Yes, so | 


tecting kenesses ! 


On reaching 


Hampton 


walke 


the depart 
d boldly in 


ought to be be- 


she’s just about 


u can remember 


a genius for de- 


ment store, Mr. 
His very soul 








vas imbued wit masculine determina 
tior ing up s errand in short order. 
Dress patter! . e said, sternly, to the 
uny mal it ( first counte! he en 
unter 
Phir loon she responded, with a 
haughty waggle of her pompadoured head 
Seelng i ta ist I thie listance 
Hamptor made for it and labor 
climbed three lights of stairs \s 3 
vile ad implied, he did resemble the cook 
n the matter of avoidupois, and the three 
flights were by no means flights of Tancy. 
Dress patterns,” he said again, but his 
lac f available lung-power made s tone 
supplicatory rather thar lgnil 
Floor below.” remarked the person ad 
lressed 
She told me the third floor,” declared 


Mr. Hampton, i 


Quite right: 


rately 


but this is 


the fourth floor. 


You came up three flights, didn’t you 


It was hard 


sary flight to have the fact thus rubbed i 


after climbing an unneces- 


but Mr. Hampton said nothing, as he had 
no breath to waste in futile speech, and, 


turning. he sta 


CERTAINLY 


rted down-stairs again 


Sir SHE SAID 


WALKER S SPEECH THE DRE 





Wh don’t ou use the elevator, sir? 
he heard murmured respectfully over his 
shoulder. But t Tturther 


realization of 
1s own stupidity roused his ire and 
his mendacity 

‘I prefer this, ‘ flung back, and 
tramped on down the long flight 

Now lhe was really on the third floor 
and, though he could see only counters piled 
with blankets and comfortables, he inquired 
ofa dappet young mat ehind one of the 
counters where he might find dress pat 
terns 

I don’t know, really.” was the answer: 
‘you should ask the ftloor-walke1 


Now Mr Harmptor had known this well 


i] 
noug what ‘ t know was, why he 
adnt acted upon ~ e 

He began t stalk 1 in t 
is surprise found t elusive 





than a deer As he would approach one, it 


would whip around into another aisle and 
out of sight: or it would begin a conversa- 
tion with some ladies, whic Mr. Hampton 
was not rude enough to interrupt or, in 
many isles, t vouldn’t be there at all 


But at last. by some rather clever maneu 
vring, Mr. Hampton corrailed one ind 
said, meekly, in spite of himself, “ Please 
tell me where to find dress patterns.” 

‘Certainly, sir; six aisles over and four 
iisles down on the avenue side.” The 
floor-walker turned away. as one who con 
siders the incident closed, and Mr. Hamp 
ton started. Useless to detail his devious 
wanderings, his repeated in 
quiries, his variegated an 
swers, his growing bewilder- 
ment and his rising temper. 

\t last, when he had almost 
reached the point of despera- 
tion. a mild-voiced floor-walker 
said a little impatiently, 
”" Why there are the dress 
patterns, sir; right in front 
of vou! 

But Mr. Hampton could see 
only an uprignt lot of pigeon- 
holes, something like a _ vil 
lage post-office, with a _ very 
citified-looking postmistress 
in charge. 

“Certainly, sir,” she said, 
having heard the floor-walker’s 
speech; “the dress patterns 
are right here. All our pat- 
terns are right here. We keep 
all makes, all styles, and all 
sizes Have you the number? 
You want a pattern for a 
street dress or a house dress? 
What size is the lady? How 
tall How old? That is—I 
mean—is it your wife, or—” 

“Or my grandmother!” 
broke in John Hampton. “I 
don’t want a pattern at all, if 
vou'll kindly give me a chance 
to say so That is, I want a 


HAVING HEARD THE FI R- dress pattern—not a pattern 


SS PATTERNS ARE RIGHT HERE of a dress! 
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The lady looked = at 
m as if she doubted 


s sanity; but this was 

trouble for her, as 

she usually looked at 
people that way. 

All our patterns are 

re,” she began ag 





dress patterns 
itterns, skirt patterns, 
vaist patterns, petticoat 
itterns, under 
But Mr. Hampton 
ad walked away, with 
1 determined though un- 
efined intention of do- 
ng something desperate 
to that ftloor-walker 
Look here,” he said, 
when I say a dress 
pattern, I don’t mean 
those _ foolish tissue 


cone ee ual 


2 
Bl 


paper things—I don't 
mean a pattern to cut 
out by—I mean a dress 


XP ode, 





7 pattern, enough — stufl 
te make a dress for 
a woman a woman 
short and fat and “ OH, THOSE SAID THE MAN, AS, WITH A BORED LOOK. HE TURNED BACK TO 
blond HIS DESK E ‘LY KEEP THOSE DRESS PATTERNS AT CHRISTMAS-TIME 
‘Oh, enough material 
for a dress! Why, my 
dear sir, we can sell you a dress pattert f { these materials.” was the polite resp ‘ 
any material in the house What vou int How many vards do you requir 
is the drvy-goods counter.’ But I don’t want it that wa I want it 
Of course I want the drv-goods counter! n a box—tis up. vou know 
Do you suppose | want a dress pattern of ‘Well, we can 1 ' , 
linoleum—or_ wall-paper Where is your Wish, ind ve cal tir it iy low 
dry-goods counter?” many vards 
‘First floor: the elevator is rect * But vou don't nderstand Ion 
ly opposite.” kind that’s all 1 
" With a curt bow of acknowledgment, John have to take the ole thine. 1 matter 
Hampton strolled across the floor to ow manv vards there ar It’s in the box 
the elevator before vou see it 
‘Going up.” said the boy; but, unaccus ‘Oh, you mean a pattern dress a robe 
tomed to departmental regulations Mr. dress.” 
Hampton stepped in. As a result e went ‘Well, I've always said dress pattert it 
up to the fifteenth storv, and down again as everything is reversed nowadays, | il 
a pausing at nearly every floon His tempet pose [| must sa pattern dress All rieht 
* rose by regular instalments on the upward where are vour pattern dresses 
trip; but, descending, it calmed down again, “Six aisles over and three aisles | 
£ for he had time to realize that no one had on the street side 
been to blame but himself. Buoved up by pe, and not daring to 
of suppose I ought to have said dress look at his t Joh Hampton. st 
patterns made of dry-goods, in the first ed on what he fondly ped is 
place,” he admitted to himself, which tack 
q proved what a wise and just man John Hle neared, 3 e followed instructi 
; Hampton was. counters piled wit rich and handsome 1 
It was not entirely a path of roses that terials, and he wondered if the low 
4 led to the dry goods counter, no as it stuff he was In seare or \ lid e 
without difficulty that he finally brought up coming 
5 at the particular division where cotton Dress patterns n boxes?” he sked of 
} goods were sold The array was bewilder i specially dapper floor-walker 
i ing. Here were patterns blue enough to suit Certainly, sir: right here, sir.” ar 
any short, fat, and blond person His vrandiloquent wave of the hand indieated 
5 spirits rose; and it was with something of Mr. Hampton’s haven at last 
; his original hauteur that he said. “ A dress \ good-looking voung man said pleasant 
; pattern, please,” secure in the conviction § ly. “ What material, and what color 
that he would not here be offered tissue Blue.” said My Hampton, sure of one 
paper. detail, at least ‘for a lady short fat, 
“We can sell you a dress pattern of any and blond.’ 
Hi 
: 
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Always the Orator 


Hk following is told of a Federal official. 
formerly a Senator of the United States 
from Kentucky. 

In the days of his vouth the Kentuckian 
Was asked by a friend to second him in a 
duel, He consented. and at sunrise the 
parties met at the appointed place. 

Now it was this Kentuckian’s duty to say 
the last words touching the terms of the 
luel. But, although he faithfully performed 
this duty, the duel never took place. 

\ murmur of “Why not?” invariably 
goes round whenever this story is told, 
vhereupon the answer is as follows: 

‘For a very simple reason. When Joe 
finished speaking it was too dark for a 


duel, 


IDECEMBER || 











Christmas is Coming 


{nother case of the watched pot 


All Right Otherwise 


MISSOUKL darky was endeavoring to 
sell a mule to a Jefferson ¢ ity man, who, 
however, was in doubt as to the animal's agy 
“If,” said he, “this mule is as young as 
you claim, why is it that he bends so at the 
knees 7” 


‘Oh, don’t let dat little fact worry vou 


boss.” the negro hastened to say * Dat 
mule bend at de laigs, but it ain’t due to no 
age dat he does De hones’ truth, boss 


dat I ain't had de money to look after dat 
mule de way he oughter been. My stable is 
kinder low an’ dat mule he been ‘bliged to 
stoop a little, dat’s all. 


Spoken Better Than He Knew 
i tery seventh grade was having an oral 
“test” in “Stories from English His 
tory.” and William Hume was called upon 
to tell the story of King John and the 
Magna Charta 
* They made him come to Runnymede, an 
he was awful mad, an’ he looked around at 
the barons an’ he said, ‘Am [ your pris 
oner ? An’ they didn’t want to make him 
any madder, for fear he wouldn't sign it 
after all, so they all shouted out, real loud, 
‘No, you are not our prisoner, you are our 
souvenir!’ ” 


Not Buying Wholesale 
MIAN went to the store to select some 
goods for a dress as a present to his 
wife He caused the fat ladv behind the 
counter no little trouble, but she finally per 


; 


suaded him to decide upon a 


cel un piece 
of goods, 
* Now I don't exactl know how much I 
want.” said the man, 
* Well interposed the fat saleswoman, 
suavely “let's see Now I should need 
about ws 


*Madam.” brusquely rejoined the husband, 
‘| don't want this for an awning: | want 
it for a dress.” 


An Indelicate Remark 


“= NE cannot be too careful in his re- 
marks on some occasions said a 
voung clergyman, in speaking of a tour of 
inspection which he, in company with cer- 
tain older divines, made of a certain penal 
institution 
“The leader of our little expedition, a 
truly good man, was so impressed by what 
he learned from the story of one young man, 
imprisoned for burglary. that he felt that he 
should offer him some encouragement, of 
what kind he hardly knew. So, after many 
‘hems’ and ‘ haws,’ he delivered himself of 
the following 
\h. my friend, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that we are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow.’ 
‘You mav be, sir, rejoined the burglar, 


* but I ain't.” 
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ELoPING Brive: “ Jack, dearest, don’t ye 





Seeing the Remains 


NEW ENGLAND teacher had put in a 

busy afternoon taking ten of her pupils 
through the Museum of Natural History, 
but her charges had enjoved every minute 
of the time, 

Where have vou been?” asked the 
mother of two of th party, when they came 
ome for dinner. 

We've been to a dead ecireus Was the 
esponse of one of the lads. 


How, Indeed ? 


I bee little girl from the eity had heen 
questioning the old 


farmer touching 
many things about his place 
And now.” said she, in conelusion, “ I'd 
ke to ask you just one thing mor 
Fire away,” said the farmer, good 
turedly 


What I want to know.” said the untiring 
tle questioner, “is, when you have finished 


lking a cow, how do you turn it off 


An Eye-Opener 

= HILD of strict parents, whose greatest 

}OV had hitherto been the weekly 
rayer-meeting, was taken by its nurse to the 
ircus for the first time. When he came 
ome he explained: “Oh, mamma, if you 
nee went to the circus you'd never, neve 
go to prayer-meeting again in all your life 


Had Other Business 


“IN one benighted region of a_ certain 


State in the Southwest saves a Chica 
lawver, “they cherish some peculiar notions 
touching the duties of a juror 

One dav a case was being tried, whe 
suddenly the justice exclaimed 

“How is this There are only lever 
jurvmen in the box Where is the twelft 

The foreman rose and add ressec 
court respectfully as follows 


“Mav it please vour Honor. the twelft 
juror had to go awa on Important busine 


but he has left his ve et with me 


Her Trzat 


-Tesclaen Nina went to ehureh with her 
grandmother and, for tl] it 


I e first time 


two pennies in the ntribution plate. Lean 
ing over, she whispe audibly 

“That's all ri randma I paid for 
two 

A Definition 

MABELI * Fathe savs Dickie Van Zant 
is what vou n it call a financial pessimist.” 

BETTINA \\ it s a financial pes 
simust 


Maprecia. “ A man who is afraid to look 
pleasant for fe 
for a loan,” 
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It's wonderful ho warm a new watch and 


It Wouldn’t Take Long 


“a VE heard a great many stories illustra 
tive of the hobo’s aversion to bodily 
exertion,” says a well-known Chicago man, 
“but none of these are comparable to an 
actual experience of a friend of mine who 
conducts a model farm in southern Illinois. 

*“ Now, my friend, who vouches for the 
absolute truth of the 
tale, was one day ap 
pre ached, just is he 
was leaving a door in 
the rear of his house, by 
a tramp of an unusually 
lisreputable appearances 
but of an extreme suay 
ity of manner 


* Pardon me, sir.’ 
said the P lite hobo, 
but could you spare a 
poor devil a drin of 
water 


‘Certainly, respond 
od mv friend. who is al 
Wavs courteous to every 
ne. ‘ Here’s a cup and 
here’s the pump.’ 

Thank you very 
kindly sir” said the 
polite hobo. ‘ And now, 
sir. if vou'll just work 
the handle we sha’n't 
be long.’ ”’ “ Mother. 








Wanted Politics 

NE of the bright young met 

attached to oul Embass 
at Paris tells of a friend, 
noted writer on one of 
Parisian dailies, who has 
strong objection to the not 
book so dear to most of his ass 
ciates, 
Hie wears large white 
and on these he jots down su 
events as appeal to him, 


suggestions for his subsequ: 
was much puzzled by thes 


on she became able to read then 
and apparently derived mu 
benefit and pleasure from them 

One day the young man re 
‘eived with his laundered gar 
ments a slip of paper on whi 
Was written: 


glad to have you give us mol 
political news. 


Justice 


who had at various tim: 
been on several juries, “ Who ir 
fluenced you most, the lawyers 
the witnesses, or the judge 
He expected to get some usefu 


and interesting informatior 
from so experienced a juryman This was 
the man’s reply: “Tl tell ver, sir, ow | 
makes up my mind. I’m a plain man and 


a reasonin’ man, and I ain't influenced 
anything the lawyers say nor by what the 
witnesses say: no, nor by what the judg 
says. I just looks at the man the docks 
and | says, *If he ain't done nothin’, why 
he there?’ And I brings ‘em all in guilty 


will sou please loosen ” 


articles. At first his laundress 


hieroglyphies, but as time went 


‘Your last washing was very 
interesting, but we should be 


LAWYER once asked a mar 
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WHICH SHALL BE CAPTAIN? 
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